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Are You Posted on This 
Motor Car Point? 


They save at your expense. 
effort to cut manufacturing costs they 
lower the quality and think you will 
not know the difference. 


ROBABLY you do, but possibly In an 
you do not, know enough about 
automobiles to realize the neces- 

sity and value of dependable ignition. 
But don’t be misled. 


If you don’t you should. . , ; , 
——— Cars equipped with the plain battery 


ignition system are not so thoroughly 


So, for your own information and 


dependable. 


protection, here are the facts: 
There is but one system which fur- 





There are kinds of ignition 


the battery system and the high ten- 


two 


s10n magneto system. 

Many automobiles nowadays have 
only the ordinary battery ignition sys- 
tem. Manufacturers furnish this sys- 


tem because it is the cheapest. 


nishes certain and uniform ignition un- 
der all conditions. 

That is the high tension magneto 
system. 

Practically all of the highest priced 
cars have it. 


Se has the Overland. 





ok should be read Stay Home? It is 


every member of every) structive story 


It tells story 


American family 
you some things you prob 
ably have not thought of 

things that have not ox 
The title 


Why Do You the « 


ur terestingly written 


red to you for your copy at 


the book 





Big inter- 
IT’S FREE 


anin 
a sensible 
an imnspiring stor, 
This book is handsomel P_O 
illustrated, clearly and 
Send RF 
once 
oupon, Fill it out now 


Mail This Coupon Today 
The Willys-Overland Company 
Dept. 104, Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Please send me free of charge and post 
aid your book entitled ‘Why Do You Stay 


lome? 
Name 


Address 
n 


D. No -Town 


State 








County 





Mode! 81 


Roadster 


Model 80 $1075 i235 joi.coritst Model 81 $850 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


i/l prices f. o. 6. Toledo 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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"3S OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser ia Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern Advertisements for tobacco, —— med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction cf the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our gaurantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
antee. 
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From Friend to Friend 





OUR GUARANTEED ADVERTISERS 
We are glad to have our readers call 

our attention to any misunderstandings 

they may have with our advertisers. 

We do our best to adjust these little 
difficulties in a way that is fair to all con- 
cerned. 

It must be remembered that we act as 
judges in these cases. We are not special 
pleaders for the cause of the reader and we 
are not special pleaders for the cause of 
We try to be absolutely 
impartial investigators of the facts and 


the advertisers. 


jadges of the evidence. 

In nine cases out of ten’where there is a 
disagreement between one of our readers 
and one of our advertisers we find they 
are both absolutely honest and want to be 
absolutely fair. But sometimes they 
the matter from different standpoints, and 
do not have all the evi- 
dence before them. 

It occasionally happens that a careless 
clerk or other employee is to blame for 
the trouble and as soon as we call the mat- 


see 


sometimes they 
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Z. The Car That Lenshs 


The 
which “‘Wild Bill’ Turner made 
the world-record climb up Mt. 
Hamilton to the famous Lick 
Observatory. 

The Maxwell is the car that 
Billy Carlson drove 9 miles up 
Mt. Wilson, Cal., over snow 
and ice, around sharp danger- 
ous curves, climbing 6,000 feet 
in 29 minutes and 1 second, 
breaking the previous record of | 
42 minutes. These are but two 
of the Maxwell stock ear hill 
climbing records. 

Every man that ownsa Max- 
well is able to laugh at hills. 


Maxwell is the car in | 





Maxwell has 17 
new features. It is a beau- 
tiful car—a powerful car—an 
easy riding car—and a car that 
is fully equipped. Its light 
weight makes it very economi- 
cal to operate. 

The “1915” Maxwell is one 
of the easiest cars to drive. It 
has an adjustable front seat 
which may be moved three or 
four inches backward to suit 
the driver’s leg length. 

If you want a car of ample 
power to climb hills with speed 
and pull through heavy going, 
this 1s the car. 


The “1915” 


The Maxwell Dealer nearest you will show you the “1915” Maxwell 


Maxwell Five-Passenger Touring Car, $695. 


Maxwell Roadster, 
Maxwell Cabriolet, - 


Any model equipped with electric eolf-ctarter, $55 extra. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


In Canada, $ 925. 
In Canada, 900. 
In Canada, 1,105. 
In Canada, $70 extra. 


Address, Department X 


670. 
- 840. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


The Maxwell] will be exhibited at the Panama-P 


acific Exposition 


‘Every Road is a Maxwell Road” 





The Lowest Priced High-Grade Car in the World 



































THE QUESTION AT COURT 


Railroads Asking Advanced Freight and Passenger Rates 


By ALSON SECOR 

















HE prin- 
cipal prod- 
ucts upon 
which the ad- 
vance is sought 
are grain and 











mission or before 
any other com- 
mission Or 
court, or tribu- 
nal of any char- 
acter in recorded 














grain products, 
live stock, fresh 
meats and pack- 
ing-house prod- 
ucts, coal, hay, fruits, vegetables and cotton piece goods. The 
hearing also involves the propriety of the elimination of certain 
privileges which have prevailed in parts of the territory in- 
volved, in relation to stoppage in transit, storage and con- 
centration,” 

Thus spoke C. C. Wright, attorney for the railroads before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sitting in Chicago in 
the Western Advanced Rate case, as he outlined the conten- 
tion of the railroads involved. 

“The amount of the increase in revenues from these com- 
modities on account of the increase in rates will be considerable,”’ 
he said, “‘but it is by no means as great as has been stated in 
public print; nor is it anticipated that the additional revenue 
to be derived from the particular advances in question will 
meet the necessities of the carriers for additional revenue. 

Just a Mere Trifle 


“Tt is impossible at this time to state definitely,” he continued, 
“the total increased revenue which will be received by reason 
of the advances under consideration, but it is believed that it 
will not amount to more than $10,000,000 a year to the forty- 
one roads peneweny interested in this advance, and which 
have a combined mileage of over 98,000 miles. In other words, 
it will amount to but little over $100 per mile.” 

These, and other remarks by the attorney, explaining the 
purpose of the railroads in asking an advance in rates in the 
Western and Southwestern territory so as to compare with 
the advance in rates in the Eastern territory recently granted, 
interested me greatly. I had heard the plea of a number of 
railroad presidents and high officials as they talked to the busi- 
ness men of Des Moines, and I had read their paid adver- 
tisements which they placed in hundreds of newspapers and 
farm papers in the Central West, and I had seen their cause 
upheld in the news columns of the press, and in magazine articles 
and railroad journals. I had likewise heard and read a little 
of the other side of the case, so it was with attentive ear that 
I listened for that tail, fair haired, young looking chairman of 
the lowa Railroad Commission, and president of the American 
Railroad Commissioners Association, Clifford Thorne, to make 
a statement as to what the opposing side intended to show to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, why rates should not 
be advanced. 








The Other Picture 


“Much misrepresentation has been attempted of late,” he 
said, “in regard to the sums of money involved in the general 
advance being sought by these Western railroads. This situa- 
tion did not exist in the Eastern case. These advances, now 
under consideration, are only a part of a general movement 
that is now in progress, and has been in progress for over a 
year. These increases are only a fractional part of the total 
advance which these railroads are trying to put through. We 
will show you increases in freight rates ranging from 5 to 100 
per cent in amount, that have been permitted to become effec- 
tive, or are now pending. 

“The advances which have been permitted during the past 
year by this Commission on these Western railroads, added to 
those involved in the sixteen supplementary orders issued by 
the Commission in this case affecting considerably over a 
thousand tariffs and supplements, added to those now being 
filed, make a total which. we believe, from what investigation 
we have made, can be conservatively estimated, will cause a 
10 per cent increase in the freight revenues of these railway 
companies, 

“The magnitude of the sums involved in a 10 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates and a 20 per cent increase in passenger 
rates may be appreciated when you consider that the total 
freight revenues of the 37 railroads embraced in your original 
suspension order aggregated last year $700,000,000, and their 
passenger revenues amounted to approximately $195,000,000.” 

Mr. Thorne summed the importance of the case up in these 
words: 

“No case between private citizens ever tried before this Com- 





Continued on page 47 


history, has in- 
volved such a 
stupendous 
sum of money 
as that which is at stake in the proceeding. The $10,000,000 
mentioned by Mr. Wright does not include any of the pro- 
posed advances in passenger rates, does not include any of 
the thousands of advances that went into effect last year and 
does not include the advances now being proposed by the rail- 
roads in tariffs that are just being filed. These three facts were 
specifically admitted in the record,” said Mr. Thorne. 
High Officials Heard 

With the above, and a few other remarks on both sides, the 
case was launched. Then a few railroad presidents were called 
to the witness chair. I am sure that the testimony of these 
officials would be interesting, but space forbids even a brief 
summary of each, so I will state in as few words as possible the 
claims of the railroads seeking advanced rates, 

You who read the five big advertisements of the railroads 
in the Western press this winter noted that they were seeking 
advanced rates on the ground that with present conditions 
of business the railroads could not pay dividends, and main- 
tain their roads and equipment in compliance with the Com- 
mission’s orders and public demand. Wages have advanced, 
cost of material has increased, and taxes are constanty going 
higher until at present they are paying out “the enormous sum 
of $129,052,922”’ in taxes on the roads which are valued “in 
round figures at twenty biliion dollars.”’ 

The Borrowing Ability 

It was contended by the railroad officials that they could no 
longer sell their bonds, (notes) at a reasonable figure, and some 
of the witnesses hinted rather strongly that this was due to 
adverse legislation and regulation, and to the criticisms of the 
press. Let me quote some of the testimony which shows that 
though railroad bonds do now sell at a higher rate of interest 
than formerly, yet they are no worse off than other big indus- 
tries in these piping times of war. 

Mr. Thorne: “Any increase in the rate on new money? Can 
you borrow money as cheap now as you could before the war 
commenced?” 

Mr. Felton, President, C.G.W.: ‘You can borrow money as 
cheap today for short terms, I should say, as you could before 
the war commenced, but since the war we have paid as high, 
as I told you, as 74% per cent for one-year money.” 

Mr. Thorne: “What month was that?” 

Mr. Felton: ‘That was November.” 

Mr. Thorne: “Can you name any other company in any 
other line of business in that month that was able to borrow 
at a cheaper rate than you?” 

Mr. Felton: “No, I think not. 
that were paid.” 

Showing that the railroads are not suffering merely alone, 
and because of stricter regulations the following testimony has 
a bearing: 

Mr. Thorne: “Mr. Felton, you made the statement that 
there was a decline in bond prices (bond market values) during 
recent years.” 

Mr. Felton: ‘Yes.’ 
Mr. Thorne: “To your mind is that an indication or a proof 
a declining credit?’ 

Mr. Felton: ‘Now, to what do you appiy that?” 

Mr. Thorne: “Are there other factors that may have caused 
that decline besides the railway credit, that would apply to 
other business generally?” 

Mr. Felton: “You mean decline in the market quotations 
of bonds, not in interest rates?” 

Mr. Thorne: “No, an increase ir interest rates and a decline 
in price.” 

Mr. Felton: “Yes.” 

Inasmuch as the railroads have put so much stress upon 
their financial straits and inability to raise money because of 
hard times and adverse legislation, I wish to bear pretty heavily 
on this phase of the testimony. The roads had a St. Louis 
banker, Mr. Wade, whose specialty is buying and selling rail- 
road bonds, on the witness stand. 


I think higher rates than 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR GOOD HORSES 
ORE than nine thousand pure bred draft. horses were 
imported from abroad in the vears 1911, 1912, and 1915. 
This made an average of about one and one-half million dollars’ 
worth of breeding draft horses for which American gold was 
sent abroad. ‘These importations are now wholly shut off and 
probably will be for years to come. 

Only twelve or thirteen thousand pure bred draft horses ar 
heing produced and recorded annually in this country. As the 
eex runs about half and half, this means approximately six 
thousand pure bred draft stallions of all breeds are now being 
produced annually. This is a small number in proportion to the 
twenty-three million horses owned in the United States and it is 
inevitable that prices must rise on good pure bred sires. 

War conditions in Europe have caused a marvelous gain in 
exports of horses. Total exports of horses from the United 
States to other countries amounted to but $1,286,369 for the last 
five months of 1913. During the last five months of 1914, ex- 
ports totaled $15,439,604, a gain of more than $14,000,000. 

While it is true that foreign countries are now buying any 
kind of horses that are fit for war service, it is also true that at 
the close of the war they will require pure bred animals to 
rehabilitate their depleted breeding stables. 

It takes two or three years to grow a horse for market and 
now is the time to begin to prepare for the foreign demand for 
pure bred breeding stock which will come at the close of the war. 


SHORT CHANGING THE FARMERS 

Ss" ‘RETARY HOUSTON in his article on page 10 speaks 
the need of government standards of grades of grain 

d the need of government inspectors. Here is a more definite 
llustration of how the grain buyers short change the growers. 
rhe terminal elevators of Minneapolis shipped out 4,407,202 
bushels more of No. 1 Northern wheat than was received at 
that point in the same two years. They had none left over from 
the previous year either. the same time and place they 
shipped out 1,828,826 bushels more of grade No. 2 than they 


had received. 


Here are figures from the Duluth elevators for one year: 
Grade Bu. Ree’d Bu. Shipped Out 
No.1. Hard 90,543 199,528 
No. 1. Norther 12,401,897 18,217,789 
No. 2 10,295,172 6,723,732 
No. 3 2,616,065 283,299 
Rejected 2,350,302 314,139 


No Grade 2,586,843 256,943 

You will note that there has been a tremendous gain in the 
number of bushels of No. 1 Hard and No. 1 Northern shipped 
out, over the number received, Also note that there has been 
a great shrinkage of the lower grades shipped out as compared 
with the amount received. 

Talk about the miracles of the Bible. Here we have 5,924,877 
bushels of No. 1 Hard and No. 1 Northern to sell which had 
never been recieved! How did they get it? They created it by 
They paid the farmers for No. 3, Rejected, 


miming grades, 


and No Grade wheat at the low prices these grades command, 
and mixed them with their No. 1 grades and sold nearly 


illion bushels at No. 1 grade prices. The same thing is true 
in reference to the Minneapolis juggling noted above. 

he remedy is not by law but by cooperation. When farmers 
own their own terminal elevators and control their own com- 
mission men they may hope to get a square deal in grain. Not 

ntil then. They are getting this foothold in St. Paul. 
THE COST OF HIGH LIVING 
HE high cost of living is not worrying any farmers, but 
the cost of high living ought to concern those who are 
paying the bills. Here’s showing you where your money goes. 

The horticultural department of the University of Missouri 
has been cooperating for a couple of years with the orchardists 
in fourteen counties. They have discovered how extravagant 
the insect board bill ean be when the orchardist allows them 
to feed at his expense. For instance, the average fruit value 
of unsprayed trees was only $18.05 per acre. The average fruit 
value from sprayed trees was $187.19 per acre. 

What became of the $143.07 per acre in the first instance? 
Why, the orchard insects put it down into their little stomachs, 
and kept the fruit grower from putting it down in his jeans. 
There was one orchard which gave a net profit in 1913 of $161.12 
due to proper spraying. 

They found that it cost 6.6 cents to spray the first time; 13 
cents for second spraying; 9.5 cents for third, and 8 cents for the 
fourth; total 37.1 cents a tree, or about $22.26 an acre. If, at 
a cost of $22 an acre, you can catch the thieves that are taking 
over $160 worth of your fruit, isn’t it good business sense to 

ckle this cost of high living im the right way? Ifthe state taxed 
you that high, you would raise a row. 


RAILROAD ADVANCED RATES 
HERE is but one recognized method of establishing the 
rate charge, and that is upon the valuation of the property. 
Until that is done it is mere guesswork. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has endeavored to make this guess more 
accurate by compelling the roads to establish a new and uni- 
form method of bookkeeping, but even then it is still a guess. 

The railroads have been granted enough government and 
state lands to equal all the territory covered by the states east 
of the Mississippi, north of the Ohio river as far as the Wiscon- 
sin-Illinois line, and east to the Atlantic ocean, taking in the 
New England states and as far south as Maryland. This does 
not satisfy them. The people have built local roads which were 
afterwards swallowed up by the big roads. And this process of 
assimilation has created enormous systems, much to the benefit 
of the country. 

There are few who would object to paying more to ride on a 
system with a smooth double track, steel coaches, safety de- 
vices, high-speed engines and frequent train service, rather than 
ride in the old unsafe way. It costs money to maintain a clean, 
dustless, safe track and such railroading should be encouraged. 
If it can be shown that passenger fares are not adequate then 
they should be raised to a paying basis. A raise in passenger 
rates affects those who travel, while a raise in freight rates affects 
everybody, for everybody is a consumer, and the consumer 

the freight 
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There are two sides to this rate question, and it is well for 
the people to weigh the evidence if they can get it. The news- 
papers are not giving both sides. 

This matter of freight rates better be looked into pretty 
carefully. 

MARKETING TO CONSUMERS 
HE parcel post and express methods of buying direct from 
producers appeals to many city consumers. It is unfor- 
tunate that some have been so badly “‘stung”’ inso doing, that 
a good system has been hurt. 

Two things must be observed—strict honesty in quality, 
and adherence to the bargain. If producers advertise that they 
have products at such a price, stick to that price. Also see that 
the quality is the best. You can’t fool city buyers and hold their 
trade. They do not have to buy of you. Disgust them by 
tricky dealings, and you not only lose their trade but cause 
honest farmers to lose also, for after a few bad deals the con- 
suniers put all producers in the tricky class. 

Another thing; all such products should be put in proper 
containers. If you do not know where to buy safe egg, butter 
and vegetable carriers for this trade, ask us. 

WHERE LAND VALUES ARE 
J' ST to calm those who ththk farmers own most of the 
land values in the country and would be hardest hit by the 
land-value tax, we call your attention to a sale of a lot between 
Eighty-eighth and Fighty-ninth streets on Broadway, New 
York City. 

Jacob Axelrod bought this 24,500 square feet of the City 
Investing Company recently for $825,000. This lot contains 
just a trifle over half an acre—.564 to be exact. 
some old buildings and a coal yard. No value is placed upon 
them for they are to be torn down and a new building erected. 
It is pure land value, which would buy 5,500 acres of farm land 
worth $150 per acre. 

Oh, no, the farm land values are not equal to the city land 
values by a long way, and it would be silly to suppose that 
under single or land value tax, the farmers would bear a heavier 
burden than the city real estate owners. 

Land worth $1,462,765 per acre as is this New York property, 
It is made valuable 


It contains 


is worth it only because of its situation. 
by population. The people give it this value. Why should not 
the people get some of that value instead of the man who has 
done nothing to create it? This is “unearned increment” you 
sometimes read about. The speculative value of that lot was 
$175,000 in two months. The people pay both the speculative 
value and the unearned increment value in added rents, or added 
values to goods sold therefrom, if the building is used for shops. 
THE SHORT BALLOT 

HE hand that marks the ballot is the hand that rules the 

world. It may be the hand of the most ignorant specimen 
of humanity. He may not know one candidate from another, 
but if there is enough of him he carries the election. 

Just to show how ignorantly some men vote, note the follow- 
ing. Fred Abbot was candidate for railway commissioner in 
Nebraska. ‘The jobbers wanted to defeat him but couldn’t 
figure how that was possible because his name was sure to be 
first on the ballot. It is a well known fact that the first name 
has an advantage. They were told of a man by the name of 
Aarons who might lend his name to the ballot. Aarons was un- 
known. He made no campaign. Not even the enemies of 
Abbot would vote for him, but Aaron got 8772 votes and Abbot 
8368! 

The point is this: with a big list of candidates it is impossible 
for the voter to know anything about the most of them. Voters 
either do as they are told by scheming politicians or vote blindly 
or not at all. 

One time there were twenty-seven candidates,for constable 
in Polk County and a long list of all other petty officers besides. 
Such foolishness, voting for petty officers. What do the voters 
know about the qualifications of a candidate for clerk of court, 
railroad commissioner, superintendent of schools and a lot of 
other political jobs? Why should they be expected to know? 

There are many state and county officers that should be ap- 
pointed by some one higher up. This fondness of the people to 
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have a voice in selecting public officials leads to the constant 
incompetency, extravagance, and unbusinesslike methods of 
handling public affairs. 

Let us pay greater heed to selecting able head men and let 
them select their assistants. Unless they have the support of 
under officers their administration gets nowhere. We are vote 
crazy in this country. Let’s have a shorter ballot. 

THE JITNEY BUS SERVICE 
HE jitney auto service idea has swept through the cities of 
the United States like a war scare. The street car com- 
panies thought the idea a joke at first, but when the jitney 
begins to make big holes in their income, street car officials cease 
to smile. 

The auto has cut some figure in railroad passenger fares, as 
was testified to by a railroad president. But the auto has only 
begun to make its usefulness felt. As soon as we get good hard 
roads we will see auto service running regularly over country 
roads between towns and out from towns, serving the rural 
population. 

In the East they run on a cent-a-mile basis, which enables 
farmers to make splendid use of this service. This is cheaper 
than he can usually run his own auto with just one person mak- 
ing the trip; and is far cheaper than a farmer can go to town 
by team, even when teams are not needed, for the speed of the 
auto saves much time over team transportation. 

When we get good roads, we can expect the auto service idea 
to be extended to the hauling of parcels from town, and deliver- 
ing to town, and added to that, a larger freight service by auto 
trucks. 

The automobile is going to become the great utility service 
of the rural districts in a few years—and bad roads is the only 
thing now inthe way. This will mean fully as much to the farm- 
ers as the pleasure cars some of them can own. It will mean as 
much as steam roads and electric interurban lines have meant 
in rural development—even more, for this service can and will 
reach every main road. 

GROW MORE FOOD PRODUCTS 
HE outlook for a shortage of all food products should in- 
duce the farmers to increase their output to the fullest 
extent. Prices are now high, but will be higher, no doubt, 
because the warring nations must necessarily be short in their 
output and long on consumption. 

Let every farmer buy the best of seed, give the crop the best 
of care, and raise all possible acreage and yield. Give the live 
stock unusual care, raise all the meat animals you can, all the 
colts you can, all the poultry you can, for there is going to be 
money in every food and farm product. 

There should be no idle acres, no untilled, unused speculators’ 
land held out of use this season. 

There is no idle sentiment in this. There is only the dollars 
and cents side that appeals to the hard working farmer. We 
gave you the correct “tip’”’ last fall as to holding your grain so 
as to get a good price. You have profited by so doing. We 
believe we are safe in urging you to increase your crops now 
because the prospects are good for high prices. 

THE COUNTY AGENT—THE BOY 

HEN Mr. Dowell of Missouri told his son Crawford that 

the work of the county agent would have to be dis- 
continued on account of lack of funds, the fourteen year old 
boy said he wanted to be in the corn club this year and pledged 
his three year old mule to the county to carry on the work. 
No sir, he didn’t want the county agent to leave, if it cost him 
his only property—the mule. 

When his father heard that, he said: ‘By gosh! that gets next 
to me; you can put me down for a hundred dollars!”’ 

When a county agent has a hold on the boys like that you 
can besure he needs backing up so he can continue his great work. 





HEN you write to our Subscribers’ Information Bureau 

or any other department asking for any kind of infor- 
mation, do not forget to sign your letters with name and address. 
In no other way can we pay any heed to your letters. We aim to 
answer all inquiries promptly by personal replies. Do not for- 
get to sign your name and address. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By HERMAN B. WALKER 


A handful of senators representing special privilege, 

and favoring ship subsidy, talked it to death. Under the 
rules of the Senate, there was no way to stop them from talking 
and to make them vote. At the next session, the Senate may 
adopt some rule that will put an end to filibustering and enable 
the majority to do business. At present, the minority rules in 
the Senate. Of course, the minority can’t pass legislation, 
but it doesn’t want to do that, ever. All it wants to do is to 
prevent legislation being enacted, and the rules enable a few 
men to block legislation. 


Congress Wastes Time 


AST month I wrote something about the way Congress 

wastes its time in puttering over appropriation bills and 

doing nothing on great public measures. Here’s the proof 
of how time is wasted. This year both houses of Congress spent, 
altogether, several weeks in talking about items in the Indian 
and Post Office appropriation bills, At the last minute, without 
any talk, these ite bills were dropped, and simple resolutions 
passed in a few minutes authorizing the same appropriations for 
postal and Indian purposes that were made last year. And both 
departments will go right on doing business, probably as well as 
though the itemized bills had been passed. A budget system 
of appropriations is favored by every careful student of govern- 
ment, as better adapted to executive economy and efficiency. 
Congress refuses to adopt the budget system, because it. would 
put an end to log-rolling and vote-swapping on appropriations, 
would spoil the best excuse the obstructionists and reaction- 
aries now have for other measures, and would force condisera- 
tion of progressive reforms the cave-dwellers and reactionaries 


C YINGRESS has adjourned. It did not pass the ship bill. 


do not want to consider. 


Fooling the People 

WONDER how many people have taken seriously the ac- 
] tion of the House this year in cutting out of the appropria- 

tion bills the mileage grab of its own members. Since the 
days of stage coaches, congressmen have paid themselves 
twenty cents a mile for expenses in going to and from their 
homes, wherever, they may be. Thus, a California congress- 
man collects $1,600 for car fare for a round trip to Washington. 
His actual fare and expenses for the trip are less than $200. 
For several years, since the people have understood about this 
grab, the House each year has voted to reduce the appropriation 
for this purpose to actual travelling expenses, and each year the 
Senate has insisted on the mileage, the House being forced to 
accept the Senate’s views in order to secure the passage of the 
appropriation bill. This year the usual comedy was played, 
and the mileage grab stil] stands. There is no record of any 
member of Congress ever having refused to accept the mileage 
check from the government. One congressman was declared 
out of order this winter when he proposed that if the members 
of the House were sincere in opposing the grab, they should 
return their mileage checks to the Treasury. 


Monopolies Win Again 

HE bills proposing a plan for leasing water power sites and 

coal, oil and phosphaie lands in the public domain died in 

the Senate. Probably less than a dozen senators, represent- 
ing the railrcads and water power and coal and oil monopolies, 
were opposed to these bills, but they were able to obstruct other 
legislation and prevent a vote on the leasing bills. This leaves 
the water power sites, coal, oil and phosphate deposits owned 
by the people tied up out of use, which is just what is wanted 
by the trusts which own or control the water powers, coal, oil 
and phosphate lands now in private ownership. 


Lane Against Ground Hog 
T is this condition of affairs that Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, commented on in a recent letter toa 
Senate committee, in which he said: 
“We have realized, or are coming to realize, that no man 
should have land he does not use, and that it is mainly because 
owed to have and hold lands they do not use 


a tew men are 


that others have difficulty in securing land they need for use. 

“We have come to recognize the spirit of what I believe to be 
the right policy, that not only should monopoly of lands by a 
few individuals in one generation be made impossible, but that 
it is also wrong for any generation tocreate monopolies or other 
conditions which will be burdensome upon generations to come. 
It is our right to use such of the natural resources as we need 
for our own comfort and prosperity, but this use should be 
made possible without unnecessarily wasting or mortgaging 
the heritage of the unborn, whose right to use the land and its 
resources.js equal to our own.” 


Land Gamblers 
OUIS F. POST, Assistant Secretary of Labor, said the 
L other day that for years he had believed the only reason 
all farmers were not in favor of the single tax was because 
they did not understand how it would benefit them. He had 
been compelled, he declared, to change this belief. His present 
belief is that the farmers generally do understand the single 
tax, and are against it because of their hope of some time making 
a fortune without working for it, out of the unearned increment 
in land values. “It’s the gambling spirit,” said Mr. Post. “‘li’s 
the same idea that kept the lotteries alive for years. Only a few 
people could win prizes, but everybody who stared hoped some- 
time to be one of these few. Comparatively few people ever 
make any money out of land speculation, but the farmers, like 
everybody else, are gamblers at heart, and each one hopes 
that some day a railroad will cross the farm, a city will be built 
there, or some other improbable thing will happen that will 
enable him to get rich suddenly without work. So he doesn’t 
want the single tax, which would let him keep more of the 
money he earns by his work, because it would destroy his foolish 
hope that some day he may get one of these infrequent fortunes. 


Concerning Government Lands 
OMMISSIONER TALLMAN, of the General Land 
& office, doesn’t agree with the people who think there is no 
more free land in the country. Here are the commissioner’s 
figures as to the acreage of lands patented under the homestead 
laws in the last five years: 


1910 “2 7,404,598 acres 
1911 ' 8,623,168 acres 
1912 : ....... 8,408,714 acres 
1913 » 4 : .. 8,991,175 acres 
1914 11,167,700 acres 


Of course, this doesn’t mean any longer that the man who 
wants a farm can go out without capital and locate on a piece 
of fertile land where he can start right in to plow and grow a 
crop. About the only farms Uncle Sam has left are in arid 
country, where the land must be irrigated before it can be made 
productive. This means that the settler must have capital 
to do the irrigating. If he takes one of the farms on a govern- 
ment project, he must have capital, because his farming must 
be intensive. The Reclamation Service discourages settlers 
with less than $2,000 in cash from attempting to farm on the 
irrigation projects. 

This doesn’t mean that there is any scarcity of unused good 
farm land in the country. It is estimated that only about ten 
per cent of all the agricultural land in the country is actually 
farmed. Only about one per cent of the coal, iron, oil, phosphate 
and other natural resources in the land are actually being de- 
veloped. The rest of these lands, those out of use, are held by 
people who are gambling on future values, who do not want 
the lands for use themselves, but demand that whoever wants 
to use them must pay a big entrance fee and profit to the present 
holders in either rent or purchase price. 


Peace Sits Enthroned : 
N ‘inte’ mind the scare heads in the newspapers. If you 


hate war, just remember there is a man in the White 
House, commander of the United States army and navy, 
who hates war just as much as you hate it, and who is deter- 
mined that if he can prevent, this country will not go into the 
business of killing and being killed so long as he is President. 














A LESSON FROM THE SOUTH 


Revising a State’s Agriculture 
By ALSON SECOR 
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that right soon, to 
carry him through. 
All this is familiar to most of our readers so I will tell you of a 
condition with which you are not so familiar—in fact much mis- 
information has been given out concerning the state I will now 
describe. There are lessons in this for every state and this I 
hope to bring out in the story of Louisiana. 
Louisiana as Northerners Know It 

It is hard to tell just where one gets his impressions of places 
and things which he never saw. I know I got part of mine 
from the old school geography, and from the news items in the 
daily press. The impressions of schooldays are apt to sink 
deeper in memory than those that come to one later, so it is 
that I had a very warped opinion of the state of Louisiana. 
And I find that most northerners hold very similar wrong im- 
pressions. 

It was because of this universal misconception of the real 
conditions that the state officials invited the farm editors of the 
north central states to visit the state and see it as it is today. 
Being one of the guests of the state, I had a splendid opportun- 
ity, and one I had long desired, of seeing first hand the new 
Louisiana, but I didn’t know it was new. I didn’t know about 
the revision of agriculture going on down there. 

As I said in the beginning every. state goes through a revision 
of methods in its agriculture. But the state of Louisiana has 
been settled for a century and a half, and its agriculture had 
been the pride of the nation. Instead of changing from primi- 
tive pioneer methods to a better class of farming; changing from 
log cabin and sod shanty to modern homes, it was a case of 
having had mansions for two or three generations—mansions 
the like of which is not seen in northern states under the most 
modern conditions. 

What then was wrong with the state? What changes did it 
need? 

The Bourbon System 

The thing that has kept the state of Louisiana—one of the 
oldest states in the Union—from being settled more thickly, 
and from adopting a saner system of agriculture, has been 
the bourbon system under which the state has existed up to now. 
It is this system that they are now attempting to break up. Let 
me tell you about it. 

The sugar planter has been pretty much the whole thing in 
that state. He has controlled the state and had considerable 
influence in the nation, politically. He has been the social 
factor in the state. In fact he has been very much lord of all he 
surveyed—and his surveyors have run their lines afar! He 
never speaks of his plantation in terms of quarters or eighties, 
nor does he say much about acres. He speaks of so many 
thousands—which means the acres under cultivation. He may 
have two or three thousand not under cultivation but you will 
not find that out unless you inquire. 

I would ask a planter, “How large a plantation have you?’ 
Many would reply, “Oh, I have a small place of only two thou- 
sand acres,” or some low figure like that, so I began to think 
the two- or three-thousand-acre planter was considered a little 
fellow. And so he is when compared with those having two or 
three times that. And such plantations! They certainly are 
well kept. The fields are as f momen as a truck garden and their 
splendid mansions are set back in a big yard off from the dusty 
road. The moss-laden live oaks and pecans over a hundred 
years old lend grandeur to the home that contrasts with the 
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negro families are 
no longer slaves. 
They are paid good wages and furnished the cabin and a garden 
patch. The cost of labor and the increased expenses all along 
the line have made it hard for the planters to live in that splen- 
did style which they did when sugar and cotton brought more 
because of free labor. But they have it just the same. Herein 
lies the secret of the changing conditions. 

The big sugar planter is an aristocrat. His father and grand- 
father before him were aristocrats. They looked down upon 
everything except sugar. They would not even raise the corn 
and fodder to feed the mules. ‘They raised just one thing, cane 
with corn and cowpeas as a necessary rotation crop every third 
year, but not primarily for feed. They would not raise their 
own garden stuff. So the cost of running those big plantations 
has been something beyond comprehension. 

Their sugar mills cost from a half to a million or more dollars 
—and each planter vied with his neighbor to have the most up- 
to-date machinery—not necessarily to cheapen production, but 
largely as a show place. So these planters, instead of attempt- 
ing to cheapen production to meet changing conditions, asked 
Congress for a bounty on sugar. Being rock-ribbed Democrats 
in name, they were hypocrites to ask for a tariff protection. 
Such a tale of woe as has gone up since their own party took the 
tariff off sugar! 

Tariff Taken Off 

Criticise them if you will for their extravagant living, but you 
would pity them if vou could see those grand plantations and 
know that some are now subject to sale because the owners 
can’t hold them. It happened thus. Once only in this genera- 
tion they were frozen out. In 1912 they had a record-breaking 
early killing frost that made the cane of no value. It immedi- 
ately became a dead expense, for it had to be cut and taken 
from the fields. It had no value for any purpose. Being the 
only cash crop, the planters were hard hit. Most of them run 
on borrowed money so as to keep up the social status of ante- 
bellum days, and this work of Jack Frost meant they had to 
borrow an additional loan for the next year. 

Being aristocrats in habit, they did not retrench expenses as 
would the northern farmers who got an off year. The next 
season the crops were ruined again in a large area of the cane 
belt by the overflow of the Mississippi, which calamity is now 
guarded against by higher levees. On top of these two suc- 
cessive calamities came the news of the tariff being removed 
from sugar. Some just threw up their hands and turned every- 
thing over to the bankers, al some have bravely faced the 
new conditions with a determination to go into diversified 
farming and stock raising. 

You can’t realize what this means to those men. The old 
men can’t do it. The dead fathers of these courageous young 
men would turn in their graves if they knew their sons were 
raising corn and cattle and hogs instead of the sacred sugar! 
It means social ostracism for these young planters who dare 
violate the traditions of the fathers. 

But it is more than that. It means that they are up against 
a very serious negro problem. It takes more negroes to handle 
cane and cotton, which are all-season crops, than to care for 
anything else. The negroes know how to handle cane and cotton 
but do not know anything else. Nor do the overseers or the 
planters. They can’t turn thousands of negroes loose without 
work. They will not need them all under new conditions. _1 


Continued on page 58 
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UNCLE SAM HELPS THE FARMERS 


A Hint of What the Department of Agriculture is Doing 


By HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON 


l is worth while noting 
| that in agricultural com- 
modities this country is 
an exporting nation, the 
balanee in its favor for the 
ist fiscal year being approxi- 
ately 300 millions of dollars. 
In 1913 the United States 
exported $1,123,000,000 of 
farm and forest products, 
while it imported $815,000,- 
000 worth, practically all of 
which, except sugar and mo- 
lasses with a value of $105,- 
000,000, dairy products 
worth $10,700,000, and live 
animals worth $9,600,000, 
were non-competitive pro- 
ducts, such as tea, coffee, 
India rubber, vegetable fibers, 
tropical fruits and silk. 
aking our foreign trade 
n food stuffs, we find that in 
1914 we im yorted $1S80,000,- 
000 worth of competitive pro- 
ducts, including corn $12,000,- 
000; live animals $20,000,000; 
dairy $10,000,000: 
meat products $18,000,000 
and sugar $119,000,000, and 
‘ xported $296,000,000 wort h, 
neluding corn $7,200,000: 
wheat $121,600,000; flour 
$54.600.000 and meat ro- 
ducts $113,000,000—a Pale 
ance in favor of the American 
farmer of competitive food 
products of over $116,000,- 
000. We imported of non- 
competitive food products 
$183,000,000, the principal 
item of which was coffee. 
But this figure was many 
times offset. by our exportation of non-competitive farm pro- 
ducts other than food stuffs, one item of which—cotton—had a 
value of nearly $600,000,000. 

Even in our South American trade, of which we hear a great 
deal, we export more farm and forest products to that contment, 
than we import. Our total importations from South America 
in 1913 aggregated $116,000,000, of which coffee alone repre- 
sented approximately $100,000,000, while we exported more 
than $123,000,000, 

Much has been said about the importation of Argentine corn 
and Argentine beef. It is worth while to understand the exact 
situation. The total corn cropof Argentina is about 195,000,000 
bushels. In 1912 the United States produced over 3,100,000,- 
000 bushels, and in 1913 2,500,000,000 bushels. The shortage 
in the crop of 1913 as compared with that of 1912 was over 
600,000,000 bushels. The total corn crop of Argentina was less 
than one-third of this shortage. A very small fraction of this 
total reaches the United States. The European markets are 
strong competitors for all agricultural products from South. 
America and receive the greater part of that continent’s surplus. 

Phe importation of corn from all countries, including Argen- 
tina, for the year ending October 31, 1914, was 16,000,000 
bushels, or seven-tenths of one per cent of the domestic crop. 
During this same period the United States exported 11,000,000 
bushels. Che excess of imports, therefore, was 5,000,000 
bushels, or about two-tenths of one per cent of our own crop. 
Che greater part of the Argentina corn imported was used In 
New York ¢ ity for the manufacture of corn syrup products. 
As a matter of fact, the importation of this corn cuts no figure 
n our domestic price. This year we shall export much more 

orn than we import. , 


products 


The Meat Situation 
the same general situation is presented in the trade in meats. 
During the same year we imported from Argentina 160,000,000 
pounds of meat. The total domestic production is 15,000,000,- 
000 pounds. The total amount imported, therefore, is only 
about one per cent of the domestic supply. During the same 
period the United States exported over 1,000,000,000 pounds 
of meat products. The amount of meat imported is therefore 
ere fraction and because of its quality does not compete 
American commodity. 
Che amount of these two prod icts that 
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which are steadily being made 
in American agriculture, the 
chances for successful com- 
petition will become smailer 
and smaller. 

Even in our trade with 
Canada, from which those 
who are concerned with the 
agricultural competition 
might apprehend danger, we 
discover that in 1914 we ex- 
ported to Canada $38,600,000 
worth of agricultural pro- 
ducts, including fruits $12,- 
600,000; meats $4,750,000; 
wheat. $17,500,000; corn $3,- 
200,000. We imported $10,- 
700,000 worth of live animals, 
and $10,600,000 of meats, 
leaving a balance in favor of 
American farmers of $17,- 
600,000, as against the bal- 
ance in their favor under the 
tariff act of 1909 for the year 
1911 of $12,640,000. 

It is not complimentary to 
the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can farmer for persons to at- 
tempt to alarm him by dan- 
gers of competition from for- 
eign farmers. Most other 
countries of the world are 
dependent in part on us for 
their foodstuffs, and for many 
years to come Europe is likely 
to be especially dependent on 
us. The American farmer 
with the assistance of all 
scientific and practical agen- 
cies that this Union has de- 
veloped to a far greater ex- 
tent than any other nation 
has, with vast areas of fertile 
lands and with all sorts of mechanical contrivances, will easily 
hold their own against the world. Conditions are improving, 
and there is little doubt that the farmers of this country will 
not only continue to supply the home demand, but will be in- 
creasingly called upon to supply a large part of the demand 
of the rest of the world. 

To any one who is at all familiar with the operations of the 
Department of Agriculture it is obvious that it would tax your 
time and patience unduly for me to attempt to discuss its work 
in detail. Through every promising approach it is studying 
and attacking the problems of increasing production. 

Will Eliminate Duplication 

First of all, the Department has been keenly interested in 
the matter of a better coordination of its activities with those 
of the several agencies of the states. In the past there has been 
too much friction, waste through duplication, and working at 
cross purposes. This has not been deliberate. It has arisen 
partly through the enormously rapid expansion of the several 
agencies, of ignorance on the part of each of what the other was 
doing, and of the failure to devise satisfactory plans for secur- 
ing cordial and businesslike cooperation. 

It goes without saying that all the agencies, Federal and State, 
should work together for the common good of the people for 
whose welfare they were created. They belong to the people 
of the Nation, were created to serve their interests, and should 
of necessity put their heads together to solve important prob- 
lems, with the minimum of waste and the maximum of result. 
Most gratifying headway has been made within the last year 
in this direction. 

Through the plans worked out for the execution of the 
Smith-Lever agricultural extension act, helpful relations have 
not only been established in the dissemination of information 
to farmers, but also in many phases of scientific investigation 
and experimentation. Similar fuller coordination of agencies 
within the several States will doubtless be satisfactorily brought 
about. This the people have a right to expect and will more and 
more insist upon. Institutional selfishness, which is natural, 
cannot be permitted by reasonable servants of the people to in- 
terfere with service. ; 

The Department has regarded the business of getting to the 
farmers and inducing them to apply what the best farmers and 
the experts know, as of paramount importance. I yield to no 
one in my appreciation of the value of research work and of 
the increasing necessity for it, but I am of the opinion that it 
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is highly urgent that we should make more headway in securing 
the application of what is known by the majority of farmers. 
If we could accomplish this we could work an industrial revolu- 
tion. To this end we have bent every effort to improve farmers’ 
bulletins, to secure their wide distribution, and to utilize all press 
agencies for the information of the public. 

But the printed page is not the most efficient educational 
medium. Personal contact isrequisite. Demonstration through 
personal agents has come to be regarded as the most effective 
method of agricultural education. This is embodied in the 
Smith-Lever Act. This measure is the most significant and far 
reaching one for the education of adults ever adopted by 
government. Its aim is to take the results of the latest re- 
search and best practice directly to the farmer and his family. 
We have ceased to regard the boy and the girl as the exclusive 
object of education by the community. We have come to 
know that the ambitious adult working man and woman can 
be aided, 

The Smith-Lever Act making a small initial appropriation 
to each State? incorporates the principle of coordination be- 
tween the State and the Nation, and provides that in 1922-23, 
and thereafter, there shall be expended from Federal and State 
sources a total of over $8,500,000 in the direct education of 
farmers. This fund is to be expended through the State colleges 
in cooperation with the Federal Department of Agriculture. 
Every State in the Union has accepted it, and the colleges and 
the Department are busily engaged in carrying on the work with 
current funds, in perfecting the machinery, and in laying the 
ylans for the expenditure of the larger funds which are to 
follow. In the State of Kansas alone, according to the terms 
of the act, there will be expended annually in the year 1922-23, 
and thereafter, a sum in excess of $200,000 in this undertaking. 

Studying Markets and Finance 

The State governments, as well as the Federal, are attacking 
the problems of rural finance and the marketing of farm crops, 
and are developing adequate agencies for solving them, It was 
not until the spring of 1913 that the Federal Government made 
any specific appropriation for the studying of marketing and 
then granted only $50,000. In July, 1914, $200,000 was 
made available. 

A record of more than 7,500 organizations in the United 
States, more or less cooperative, including about 2,700 coopera- 
tive and farmers’ elevators, 2,500 cooperative and farmers’ 
creameries, and more than 1,000 cooperative fruit and produce 
associations has been secured, and it is reported that over a 
billion dollars worth of agricultural products are annually mar- 
keted by cooperative and farmers’ marketing associations. A 
new faith has developed in the minds of the American farmer 
concerning the possibilities of cooperative action, and a new 
hope has possessed him. The extent of successful cooperation 
in this country is a tremendous surprise to those who have had 
their attention directed exclusively to conditions abroad. 

Cooperative organization is valuable not only because of its 
effect. on production through standardization and through its 
elimination of waste and expense in marketing, but also because 
it cultivates a community spirit which tends to the develop- 
ment of a harmonious neighborhood and rural betterment as 
a whole, The community which finds it can unite in business 
matters discovers that it can work together for better roads, 
better schools, better health condition, better homes, and 
more attractive social and religious life. 

The Office of Markets is studying, and proposes a further 
study of, marketing of live stock, of meats cal of animal by- 
products. This is the greatest stock feeding region in the 
world and few questions could be of greater vital importance 
than this. A great system of centralized markets has grown 
up in this country, accompanied by vast industries devoted to 
the preparation and distribution of meats and animal by-pro- 
ducts into which farm stock is converted. 

Every effort must be made to eliminate unnecessary waste 
and energy in transportation without reference to distance 
and to carrying charges. A general study seems to indicate 
that there is much duplication and doubling back in the mar- 
keting of live stock and in the distribution of meat. The price 
of wheat and corn in the great market centers is little affected 
by the daily arrivals at the market. They are governed by in- 
formation about the condition of the growing crop in this coun- 
try and abroad. Fluctuations are therefore seasonal rather 
than daily, but the price of fat stock is governed almost en- 
tirely by the daily arrival at the market, without much reference 
to the known facts concerning theultimate supply and demand. 

The price of hogs fluctuates in the same way. Cholera may 
break out in a large area and thus cause farmers to rush an 
unusual number to the market. This causes a marked fall in 
prices for a short time, but as soon as the run is over the prices 
return to the normal level and meat bought cheaply is later 
sold on the basis of the new and high prices. Beef cattle and 
sheep are usually bought by the feeder and are fed on narrow 
margins. These margins are frequently wiped out entirely by 
the violent fluctuations in the market centers. 
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Some method ought to be worked out by which these fluctu- 
ations in the prices of fat stock and of feeder stock can be 
governed by information concerning the actual supply of these 
animals available for market, and thus make the fluctuations of 
meats seasonable rather than daily or weekly. Obviously this 
study is a difficult one, but the difficulty of the task constitutes 
no reason for declining it. 

Established Grades Essential 

Equally serious difficulties are presented in the matter of 
marketing such staples as grain and cotton. The issues here 
are not only those of profits to the producers but of justice to 
them and to the consumers. The situation in reference to these 
two classes of products is similar. Neither the cotton farmer nor 
the grain farmer knows just what he is selling. The buyer 
knows what he is buying. It is a rare thing to find a cotton 
farmer who knows the grade of the cotton he has on his wagon. 
{t is a rarer thing to find a buyer who does not know what it is. 
{t is sold by the producer as one thing and sold by the commis- 
sion man as another thing. 

This is equally applicable to the producer of grain, and in 
both cases in the contracts governing the trade there is a wide 
margin. The bid for corn is for number three or better. Why 
should it not be for number one, number two, number three, 
to the end? What incentive is there to a grain farmer to pro- 
duce number one corn if he is to receive only the price of num- 
ber three corn? And what incentive is there to the cotton farmer 
to produce middling fair and to receive « price for middling, or 
any intermediate grade. 

he solution if this problem involves the standardization 
of grain and of cotton, and the trading in the market upon 
single standard types ascertained and fixed by the Government, 
with such supervision and control over the operations of the 
exchanges as may be essential to secure justice for the producer, 
the consumer, and the middle man. The matter of standardiz- 
ation of grain and cotton is obviously of great consequence, 
and this is a work upon which the experts of the Department 
have been engaged for years. The work has resulted in legisla- 
tion by Congress fixing the Government types of cotton, re- 
quiring their use in trade throughout the Nation, with the re- 
quisite control by the Government over the operation of the 
exchanges, 

During the last year the adequacy of the Department’s data 
with reference to corn has ae it possible to formulate and 
promulgate grades for that grain, and a bill has already passed 
the lower house for securmg the uniform grading of grain, 
perfecting distribution in transactions in it, regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes. This bill awaits the approval 
of the senate and a working out subsequently of regulations by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is difficult to see how reason- 
able measures of this kind can fail to benefit agriculture, to 
simplify the relations between producers, dealers, and con- 
sumers, and to do justice among them. 

The Evil of Dockage and Mixing 

To two particular practices in the marketing of grain the 
Department has been giving special attention. The problem 
of dockage is one of the greatest which confronts producers in 
most of the wheat sections. In some of the states, wheat with 
a dockage as high as from six to eight pounds per bushel is 
shipped several hundred miles to the terminal market. For 
each pound of foreign matter in a bushel of wheat the price per 
bushel falls in proportion, The foreign matter consists of bur- 
ley, oats, flax, mustard, bucl:wheat, pigeon grass and other 
weeds. ‘The terminal elevators se, arate the grains and grind 
the foreign matter into feed and sell it. Its price, less the cost 
of separating, is clear profit to the elevator. The farmer not 
only —_ the grain which is docked, but the freight from the 
elevator to the terminal market as well. Unquestionably this 
practice of shipping unclean wheat to terminal markets is cost- 
ing the farmers of the Northwestern States hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year. In Kansas the wheat marketed is ex- 
ceptionally clean and the matter of dockage has not entered into 
the marketing problems. 

The other practice is that of mixing grain to raise the grade 
of inferior or low grade grains by combining them with grains 
of higher quality. For example, if one car of number three 
Northern is mixed with five cars of number one Northern, the 
chances are that the whole will be graded as number one North- 
ern. The elevator, therefore, makes a profit, since it buys the 
number three at number three price and sells it at the price of 
number one wheat. In a preliminary investigation of methods 
and practices of one of the large terminal markets, is was found 
that for the years 1910 and 1911, 15,600,000 bushels of number 
one Northern wheat were received by the terminal and 20,000,- 
000 bushels of number one Northern were shipped out, the differ- 
ence being secured by mixing. Likewise by this process it was 
found that 20,500,000 bushels of number two Northern were 
received, while 22,250,000 bushels were shipped out, the differ- 
ence being secured by mixing. These figures will give a general 
idea as to the extent to which this practice is indulged in, and 
emphasizes the advisability and desirability of uniform grades. 
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CARING FOR THE PASTURE 


MILTON 
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F we are to continue and extend stock 


production we must depend upon our 

pasture lands as the cheapest source of 
milk, growth and fat. In view of the pres- 
ent high price of grain it is necessary 
that these neglected pastures be improved 
so that they will contribute toward the 
support of stock and make it possible to 
grow more grain on our tillable lands. 

During the era of cheap grain and by- 
product feedstuffs, the pasture lands were 
regarded as of small importance. Many 
pastures were allowed to become over- 
grown with weeds and were overstocked 
with cattle until the native grasses gave up 
the struggle and were crowded out by 
plants of inferior character. These old 
pastures may not yield a great income; 
but they are not so depleted of the natural 
elements of plant food that they cannot be 
profitably restored to their former pro- 
ductive condition. 

Dairy farmers have made an unpardon- 
able mistake in allowing their pasture 
lands to decline in productivity. By 
turning cattle out too early in the spring 
the ground becomes so compacted that 
the roots of the plants cannot penetrate 
the soil particles and get the necessary 
plant food, and the few plants that do sur- | 
vive are grazed so close that they have | 
very little chance to produce much forage | 
for the stock. Then, too, many dairymen 
believe that unless they keep their pas-| 
tures closely grazed the weeds will take 
possession. In many instances this is true, 
but the fundamental cause of weeds get- 
ting « foothold is overgrazing. A striking | 
example of the fact that close grazing en- | 
eourages weed growth has been shown in 
many parts of the country. On many 
pastures there was a good covering of na- 
tural grasses that were relished by live 
stock. As these grasses were destroyed 
by close grazing their places were taken 
by plants less palatable and nourishing to | 
the stock. The fact that they were less 
palatable encouraged stock to eat the more 
palatable varieties until they were de- 
etroyed, and their places taken by plants 
of very inferior character. This constant 
close grazing of the grasses depleted the | 
soil of its vegetable matter and the direct 
rays of the sun upon its surface evaporated 
the moisture and baked the surface so that 
desirable grasses could no longer survive 
and provide suitable grazing conditions for 
the stock. 

Give Pasture a Square Deal 

In many instances farmers look upon 
the pasture as a panacea for stock ills 
engendered by neglect rather than as a 
means of safely carrying them through 
the grazing season in condition to produce 
an even amount of milk, growth or fat. 
Men who turn out a lot of thin, gaunt, 
emaciated cattle in the spring cannot ex- 
pect them to recuperate their strength 
and flesh and turn the winter’s loss into 
profit, and yet this is precisely the prac- 
tice in many sections where pastures have 
been seriously neglected. Then, too, many 
dairy farmers keep the cattle in the barns 
or yards during the night and deem it 
sharp practice skinning the fertility of 
their pasture lands in order that they may 
save a few loads of manure to be sold out! 
through the first cash crop. Such methods 
may yield immediate cash returns, but 
before many years the farmer is at the end 
of his rope and the pastures so run down 














that five or six acres afford only semi- 
starvation rations for one cow during five 


or six months of the year. Cows that run | 
in such pastures use up the greater part of | 


their natural energy roaming about look- 
ing for feed. 

On the majority of farms, pastures may 
be improved by better management suc 
as preventing overgrazing, keeping the 
stock in the barns until the ground has be- 
come settled in the spring and applying 
lime, phosphorus and potash to encourage 
the growth of native grasses. If one has 
plenty of stable manure it will produce 
wonderful results, and, undoubtedly, pay 
to use it on the pasture lands and uy 
chemical fertilizers for the cultivated 
lands. Many pastures have been greatly 
improved by the use of lime and hor- 
us. Better results are sure to follow if the 
lime and phosphorus are worked into the 
soil with a disc or harrow and a few 
pounds of grass seed sown on the thin 
spots. By going over a portion of the pas- 
ture each year in this way, better econom- 
ical results will be obtained than by going 
to a heavy expense and attempting to do 
the work all at one time. 

It May Pay to Start Over 


If the ground is smooth enough to per- 
mit plowing it will pay to break it up, 
plant a crop of corn or potatoes, use an 
excess of fertilizer, and re-seed as soon as 
practicable. The use of liberal quantities 
of fertilizer will result in a profitable mon- 
ey crop, give the grasses a good start and 
hold the weeds in check until the ground 
is thoroughly covered with a thick, heavy 
sod. Then if the advantage, thus ined. 
is maintained, the pastures should improve 


leach year. 


In reseeding such an area timothy, red 
top, red, white and aslike clover, and blue 
grass makes an ideal mixture and one that 
will furnish grazing throughout the grow- 
ing season. If the grasses grow faster 
than the stock can eat them, they may be 
cut with a mowing machine and left as a 
mulch to protect the roots of the plants 
during the winter. Such a mulch will 
prove beneficial and insure a good growth 
of grass the next year. The managers of 
the best pasture lands in the country make 
a practice of mowing their pastures just 


| before the weeds naturally reseed them- 


selves, and find that the grass and weeds 
afford ideal protection for the grass plants 
during the winter. 
Points on Top Dressing 

I doubt very much the economy of ap- 
plying lime, phosphorus and po broad- 
cast on pasture a unless it is worked 
down into the soil so that root growth will 
be encouraged downward instead of u 


| ward. There is no danger of loss of solub 


material during the growing season, be- 
cause soil water is moving upward instead 


of downward. Some men say that to ad- 


vise top dressing with stable manure and 
the under-surface application of lime 
phosphorus and potash is not logical and 
consistent. The top dressing of stable 
manure, however, is more than the direct 
application of chemicals. Manure is 
largely composed of nitrates which act 
quickly and effectively from the surface. 
It is also valuable as a mulch, prevents 
close grazing and affords such protection 
to the roots and soil that bacterial action 
is stimualted. Whatever may be the ex- 
planation, I do know that wherever a 
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\ Spring’s Here— 
chang Up 
our Lawns 


It’s time to cut the grass around 
your place—time to trim and mow 
and spruce up your lawn and sur- 
roundings, 

Here are the tools you need—grass 
scythes, lawn trimmers, lawn mowers, 
hay forks, etc.—all members of the 
famous family named 


KEEN KUTTER 


Keen Kutter tools work’ faster and 
easier and longer than ordinarykinds, 
because Keen Kutter tools 










worker. 
The deales is authorized to refund the 
price of any unsatisfactory Keen 
Kutter tool 
Send for our Garden Tool 
Booklet No, BJ 1646. 













If not at your dealer's, write us 
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mulch is applied the results are marked 
even when no chemicals are added, We 
all understand that a coating of straw 
around and under small fruit bushes will 
cause a most luxuriant growth, entirely out 
of proportion to the actual fertilizing con- 
tent of the straw. No doubt conditions 
on some farms might warrant the use of 
the manure on pasture lands and the appli- 
cation of chemicals and clover upon the 
tillable lands. 


HARROWING AFTER PLOWING 

The plow and the harrow should be 
kept closer together in operation than is 
the case with those who wait until the 
field has been completely plowed before 
applying the harrow. If it is at all con- 
venient to do so, the harrow should be 
run over the newly turned furrows before 
the fresh earth has dried on the surface. 
This will insure greater satisfaction in 
several ways. If the ground turns up 
lumpy the large clods can be crushed by 
the hewn better while damp than when 
dry. When much trash has tne plowed | 
under the soil dries very quickly, because 
the refuse underneath holds up the soil 
and makes air holes and pits. The harrow 
will adjust the soil and arrange the trash 
much more satisfactorily by using it as 
soon as possible after plowing. It retards 
evaporation, and the little pits and holes 
will also fill quicker and easier. Take 
two fields, one of which has been harrowed 
as soon as the whole field has been plowed 
and compare the aspect of it with one in 
which the harrow has kept pace with the 
plow and note the difference. The one 
in which the harrow followed the plow 
will appear more smooth and even than 
the other, nor does it take so much work 
to prepare such a field. 

It is not well to blame crop failure on a 
wrong selection of seed, when the prepa- 
ration of the field is so often the cause. A 
field planted with corn where much trash 
lays buried will too often prove to be 
nothing else than placing the grains among 
dead and dry vegetable matter under the 
ground. ‘There they have no moisture 
nor soil to hasten or cause germination 
nor to support life; hence the work and 
seed both have been lost. The missing 
hill theory may be supported, partly, by 
this fact, and it seems very reasonable to 
believe it has something to do with it 
instead of laying the whole blame on 
something else. Prepare the ground 
right; make the right selection and test 
of seed; but try the harrow after the 
plow once and see if it doesn’t pay better 


than vou had at first believed.—B. H. W. 





NOVEL ARRANGEMENT OF MAIL 
BOXES 


The “higgledy-piggledy”’ arrangement 
of mail boxes at the corner of his farm so 
distressed one beauty loving farmer that 
it made him turn inventor of a very clever 
device for holding the rural mail boxes that 
must needs be there. 

Taking a discarded wagon wheel, he 
mounted it on a post in such a manner 
that it would revolve. He then fastened 
the mail boxes to the rim of the wheel and 
on some of the spokes he fastened straps 
with snap ends. Parcel post packages 
could be safely snapped to these straps 
with no fear that they would blow away 
and become lost. 

Boxes, holders, and pont were all painted 
alike and the carrier found that he could 
sit in his buggy and deposit his mail in 


the different boxes without leaving his 
place.—M. R. 
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The Night it Rained “Cats and Dogs” 
“WT’S years since the rain slapped against my old 
rubber coat the way it did that night. 


“IT went out to the garage. Climbed in behind 
my wheel and turned the switch. Up went the 
lights as slick as you please. A touch to my start- 
ing pedal and the engine hummed into action. 









“When I got out the door the light streamed 
ahead clear as daylight. Maybe that didn’t help 
me in dodging mud holes! 

“Well, I turned up Union Hill. I forgot all about that 
soft spot just this side of Smith’s and the first thing I knew 
the car got stuck in the mud and the engine stalled. 










“Did I get out in that torrent to crank her up? Not on your 
life! I touched the pedal and my Gray & Davis system spun my 
engine into action quicker than you could say Jack Robinson. 








“The only time I stopped after that was to give Steve Drakley 
some matches. There he was standing in a puddle, spattered 
to the knees with mud, wet and mad clean through. As fast 
as he’d strike a match to light his gas lamps, out she’d blow. 

“T want to tell youone thing. Driving a Ford car equipped 
with the Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting System on a night 
like that is actual fun. You just sit snug and secure and go 
shooting along listening to the old rain pelting your top like 
a snare drum. 

“T never mind, nowadays, when I have to go out in weather 
like that.” 


GRAY & DAVIS 


STARTING -LIGHTING SYSTEM 


FOR FORD cars 


Price complete $7 5 F. O. B. Boston 
























Any good mechanic can install this system easily and quickly. In 
maintenance tare, it needs but a few seconds’ time every two weeks, 
Absolutely no electrical knowledge is needed to operate or main- 















tain it. KIS, 
Down at the corner of this announcement you will find a Sts” 
coupon. Tear off, sign and mail this coupon—TODAY. ,; PES 
> ” -* 
GRAY & DAVIS, Inc. Ser. 
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BUYING WORK HARNESS 


By FRANK R. SHAW 





work harness if I had 
simply a fixed amount to pay for it I 
would buy the very best collars to be 
had, a comfortable fitting pair of bridles 
and good lines, and then expend the re- 


N buying a 


mainder to the best possible advantage 
on harness to go with } ome Of the items 
mentioned, collars easily come first; in 
these the horse performs his daily labor 
day after day, extending into weeks, 
months and years and the comfort to the 
horse, or lack of it is all in hands of the 
purchaser. Any little seemingly extra 
cost at purchase time dwindles into in- 
significance when the length of wear and 
service is taken into consideration. 

The horse collars usually sold through- 
out the country are faulty in many ways, 
yet the dealers are not so much to blame 
as the horse users. The dealer handles 
such goods as he finds ready sale for, and 
only a very small percentage of his cus- 
tomers will pay the requisite price and get 
u really firét class collar; consequently he 
carries only the ordinary line of cheap to 
medium priced collars in stock. 

The question arises, what constitutes a 
good collar? In a word, it is good material 
properly and liberally made, on proven 
lines. A collar can hardly have too much 
body, or be too rigid in its make up; the 
larger body not only gives a larger and 
more comfortable shoulder bearing, but 
sets the hame tug clear of the horse’s 
shoulder, prevents chafing, and in most 
instances, unless the horse is particularly 
full middled will carry the trace clear of 
his sides, as well. 

Get a Rigid Collar 

The average dealer in showing a collar 
to a prospective customer will invariably 
twist and turn the collar to show how 
flexible it is. Flexibility in a collar is 
just what is not wanted; we have the best 
possible proof of the fact that a rigid, 
non-flexing collar is better from the fact 
that where extremely heavy hauling is 
being done, horse owners and teamsters of 
life long experience insist on using only 
large bodied collars. Further than this, 
these collars are made solid at the top 
with steel fork at the bottom to make 
them practically rigid under all conditions. 
| he ( lose d top collars are used exclusively 
n the lumber camps of Canada and the 
North, throughout the East and all over 
wherever heavy work is being 
lone lf further proof is needed relative 
to the firm, non-flexible collar being the 
| need only stop 
the saddle used by the United 
Government and the saddles used where 

en are in them daily, where the horse 

doing his work and bearing his burden 


furope 


nette!r one 


States 





to consider 


| without his father’s consent. 


| 
| 


can hardly be made too large bodied or 
too firm; the correct fitting must always 
be with the purchaser and his horse, but 
in the interest of the horse let me advise 
that for the once, forget price and get 
the best there is in collars. Now, as to 
bridles, a comfortable fitting bit should 
be the first item to consider. Let it be 
long enough to nicely elear the check, 
large enough through to eliminate any 
possibility of chafing the mouth, and see 
that the end rings are so fitted that there 
is no possibility of pinching the lips. 
Many a horse has been made shy of hav- 
ing his head handled by a bad fitting bit, 
and many more have developed into 
luggers and runaways by using severe 
bits, twisted wire, scissor and curb bit 
where all trouble could have been ave 

by a comfortable fitting bit if used from 
the first. The head piece of the bridle 
should be made as smooth as possible, 
rounding the edges of the leather; par- 
ticularly should this be a fact where brow 
band and head piece come together. A 
sore spot from chafing is easy to make but 
hard to heal, and like a bad fitting bit 
will often cause a horse to be head shy, 
and hard to bridle. 

In lines I would rather have a one inch 
line if cut out of choice leather than a 
line one and one quarter inches, such as 
are usually sold with team harness. The 
lighter line has all the requisite strength, 
is nicer to handle, ties up neater in un- 
hitching and is not tiring to the driver. 

Traces, hames, back bands, breeching 
and the rest of the harness are all of 
enough importance to be worthy of care- 
ful selection but to me are not of as great 
importance as the other parts mentioned. 
Personally, I have had by far more satis- 
factory results in using single strap traces, 
than from the double and stitched variety. 
In the first place, the single strap trace 
must be cut from the very choicest part 
of the hide, while too often cheaper leather 
is used in the stitched trace. The single 
strap trace will not chafe the horse in 
using as readily as the thicker sewed one 
and, if properly stretched before making 
up, will not vary in length after using to 
as great an extent as will the two-ply 
sewed one. 

Mountings and fancy trimmings on 
harness to some are attractive; I would 
rather put the cost of these into extra 
quality of material, better workmanship 
and eomfortable fitting, believing that if 
my horse could express himself he would 
thank me for the thoughtful consideration 
| had shown him, and knowing that any- 
thing done to add to his comfort would 
be more than repaid in better and more 
satistactory service. 

RIGHTS OF RUNAWAY BOY 

“A son past twenty-one years of age, 
unmarried, leaves home and does not re- 
until his father’s death. He left 
Can he re- 
ceive his rightful share of the estate?”— 


turn 


Yes. The father might have disinherit- 
ed him by will, but by failing to do so, it 


will be presumed that he intended the son | 


to share equally with the other chidlren. 


is back instead of his shoulder. The 

Government saddle like the western 
is of wood, leather covered, and | 

rre« \ shaped. The writer has known 
tances where parties coming from the | 

eas have insisted on ising their flat 

flexible saddles only to learn that when 
compelled to use them constantly day | 

fter day it was quite impossible to keep} L. W., N. Dak. 

eir wrse’s back from getting sore, and 

e changed to the rigid saddle with 

ger wearing surface and entirely 

€ nated the sore back feature 
I ld go so far as t y that a collar 


A. L. H. 8. 
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FOOD QUESTION 
Settled with Perfect Satisfaction. 


It’s not an easy matter to satisfy all the 
members of the family at meal time, as 
every housewife knows. 

And when the husband can’t eat 
| ordinary food without causing trouble, the 
| food question becomes doubly annoying. 

An Illinois woman writes: 

“My husband’s health was poor, he 
| had no appetite for anything I could get 

for him, it seemed. 

“He suffered severely with stomach 
| trouble, was hardly able to work, was 
taking medicine continually, and as soon 
as he would feel better would go to work 
again only to give up in a few weeks. 

“One day, seei an advertisement 
about Grape-Nuts, I got some and he 
tried it for breakfast the next morning. 

“We all thought it was pretty good 
although we had no idea of using it 
regularly. But when my husband came 
home at night he asked for Grape-Nuts. 

“It was the same next day and I had 
to get it right along, because when we 
would get to the table the question, ‘Have 
you any Grape-Nuts’ was a regular thing. 
So I began to buy it by the dozen pkgs. 

“My husband’s health began to im- 
prove right along. I sometimes felt 
offended when I’d make something I 
thought he would like for a change, and 
still hear the same old question, ‘Have 
you any Grape-Nuts?’ 

“He got so well that for the last two 
years he has hardly lost a day from his 
work, and we are still using Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The supreme test of paint is 
the way it holds its own 
against weather and time. 
The best paint manufacturers 
have found that 


Zinc 


in paint forms an impervious 
coating. Such paint should 
be of interest to every farmer. 


Let us send you a list of manufacturers 
whose paints contain Zinc, and also our 
interesting booklet entitled ‘‘Your Move.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 452, 55 Wall Street, New York 








7c Be ccese 


If goods when received are not satisfactory 
return to us, wewill pay freighs both ways 


you, no middleman 


Pull instructions with each order. Write us. 


Dept. G 
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Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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CUTTING SEED POTATOES 
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Arrow points to knife blade fastened in board 


In these days of high priced labor ond | 


the difficulty of getting it at any price, 


the grower 1s compelled to scrutinize the | 


implement market carefully for labor 
saving devices. 

If he is a potato grower, a seed cutter is 
one of the tools he is likely to consider in 
this category. In this case, since the in- 
vestment is small, he need not seriously 
consider the interest on the investment 
in relation to the very limited period in 
which it would be used. He does need to 
consider however, the important question 
of the comparative merits of the hand vs. 
machine method of doing the work from 
the standpoint of crop yields. 

In turning off work, there can be no 
doubt about the advantage of a machine 
cutter. A hand operator will commonly 
handle from twelve to fifteen bushels per 
day and about thirty with a machine. For 
the man who grows several acres of pota- 
toes, the economy of labor and time makes 
a machine more practical than hand cut- 
ting. The man who grows a small enough 
acreage to permit of hand cutting will 
find the following cutter hopper a benefit. 

As indicated by the accompanying 
drawing, the floor of the hopper is built 
on a slope, the latter end being at a con- 
venient height for the operator when 
seated. It contains a slat bottom so as to 
allow any dirt to work out as the potatoes 
move down. The knife is placed in a verti- 
cal position with the edge of the blade 
facing forward. Directly in front of the 
operator is an open-mouthed bag held in 
oe by hooks. Instead of manipulating 
the knife as is ordinarily done in hand 
cutting, the operator handles the tuber 
using both hands in each movement. The 
whole outfit is so planned that there is 
very little lost motion and every move 
counts. 

A less expensive and fairly satisfactory 
outfit can be rigged up by strapping legs 
onto a good sized dry goods box anda sack 
holder and knife attached at the front. 
The operator can handle about twenty 
bushels per day with this outfit. This 
means a gain of thirty-three per cent over 
the ordinary hand method. At ordinary 
farm wages, the cost for cutting with this 
outfit would be about ten cents per bushel 
or an item of $1.25 to $1.50 per acre, as 
against approximately seven cents by the 
machine or 84 cents to $1.05 per acre.— 
\. T. Erwin, Ia. Exp’t Sta. 

TIME TO CUT FENCE POSTS 

“Please advise me as to what is the best 
time to cut timber for fence posts, so that 
the posts will be the most lasting.”— 
1. eo ao oe 

Timber for posts is better if cut in 
autumn or winter, since the posts are thus 
permitted to dry more slowly, under which 
condition they check less than when cut in 
the spring or summer. Consequently they 
are stronger and are more resistent to de- 
cay, if cut during the dormant season. 








[f you live some distance from town, it 
is especially worth while to study upon 
advertised articles before making your 
Advertised goods are always 
Anything adver- 
tised in Successful Farming is guaranteed 
to he reliabl. ' 


purchases, 
7 1 ; . 
the Dest Class of goods, 
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Rubber Footwear Made Half Again ||| 














Stronger by a New Patent Bs 
“ey 
* Pressure Process. T= 
The United States Rubber Company has invented and mers 
a new pressure process for vulcanizing heavy service rubber foot- | 
- x, 









e 


wear. JU 
This process greatly strengthens the rubber compound and welds paren 
all the pieces of each rubber boot or shoe into one composite whole. <= 

It is where the various pieces join that ordinary boots are aptto 
first show wear. The new patent pressure process overcomes this, 
It makes the joints of a boot just as strong as any other part. 

As a result ~— vulcanized with the new patent pressure pro- 
cess wear fifty per cent longer than other boots. 

Nearly all reliable dealers sell United States Patent 
Pressure Process Heavy Service Rubber Footwear. If your 
dealer has none, write us, telling what kind of boots you 
wear, and we will see that you are supplied. Look for the 
seal—insist upon it. United States Rubber Company, N. Y. City. 
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Get New Catalog jens 05%. \ Ae 
pose, business or pleasure. Direct selling plan saves you $25 up. ) Y; Ne 
60 Days’ a 
FREE Trial me Ge 
We ship for your examination and approval. [amu , ma) 
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Cregon Free literature. Say what state interests you. 853 ‘ol arrows: 1878 8. Mint. 
L. a Bricker, 11 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minna. Wye ber $60 for 1888 Halt dol po sree Be tee re att " : t 
Send 4c. Get our illustrated Coin Circular. §& now. 
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A SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


By W. E. FRUDDEN 
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A ties have been the 
B bi a gradual development of 
sewage purification methods. The 
modern septic tank has proven a practical 
as well as an economical solution to the 
problem of protecting man from his own 


LERIAL activ 


S18 Ol 


poisonous excreta. Necessity has de- 
manded the modern sewage disposal 
methods. As the population rapidly in- 


creased and gathered in certain sections of 
the country, the undecomposed human 
wastes collected in the surface soils with 
the result that wells became polluted and 
consequently a high death rate from ty- 
phoid and other intestinal diseases. Sew- 
age however can be rendered harmless if 
the organic matter is decomposed and 
cisease germs are destroyed. The solid 

tter provides food and growth for the 
ba It is for these reasons that the 
bacterial activities in the septic tank are 
rapidly replacing the old dry well or cess- 
pool which is an ever source of danger to 
he farm water supply. A simply con- 
structed concrete septic tank that will 
meet the requirements on the average 
farm need not cost over twenty-five or 
thirty dollars for material while its method 
of construction is so simple that any farm- 
er equipped with a few good tools and 
knowing how to use them could build this 
effective device himself. 


The sewage disposal plant here de- 
ecribed has two main parts, namely, the 
conerete septic tank and the filter bed. 


The sewage passes through the septic 
tank slowly wnd evenly. It is here that 
the solid part, or the organic matter, is de- 


composed by the bacterial activities. The 


naerobic organiams are here used to ad- 
vantage since they work only without the 
presence of air is the tank gradually 
fills to overflowing the over-flow pipe 


carnes the clear and harmiess liquid out 
onto the filter beds which consist of a 


xeries of ordinary drain tile laid on the sur- 
face of the ground. 


Here, in the presence 


air 


part in the final step in the safe disposal 


of the sewage. 

For a family of not more than ten per- 
sons and the Soon equipped with all the | 
modern conveniences of running water, a_ 
septic tank the size shown on the draw- 
ings on this page will be large enough un- 
der all conditions. There are two square 
compartments each being four feet deep 
and four feet long and the same distance 
in width. Sucha size tank would be large 
enough to hold one day’s sewage. If the 
soil is not too sandy, the sides of the pit 
may take the place of board forms for the 
outside. If this is the case the first piece 
vf work required in the construction is | 
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Your Friend—“No, don’t 
experiment with any 
er oils. I’ve tried 
them all and I know 
HAVOLINE is best 


for your car and tractor.” 
You—‘‘In what way?”’ 


Your Friend—‘‘In every 
way! It gets better serv- 
ice out of the motor, 
increases its mileage 
and causes fewer repairs, 
because it leaves the 
least clogging carbon.”’ 


You—‘‘But isn’t it very 
expensive ?”’ 


Your Friend—‘‘No. It 
costs no more than 
many inferior oils, and 
when you consider the 

greater mileage and 

reduced repair bills, 

HAVOLINE is very 

economical.”’ 

The nearest garage or any store 

which sells auto supplies has 


HAVOLINE OIL in the Blue- 
and-White can wth the inner seal. 


H AVOLINE 
lubrication 
booklet 
free upon 
request. 





INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, Dept, D D New York 








to dig a pit size nine feet and ten inches 
by five feet and four inches. The tank 
itself will be but four feet and eight inch- 
es in height but if a covering of earth 
is desired it will be best to dig the pit 
at least five feet deep. While the floor 
is to be laid before the walls, still it is a 





good plan to make the box forms first so 
that the a A a can be set in place after the floor 
is laid. ese boxes used for forms will be 


| just four feet square as the inside dimen- 

| sions of each compartment is four by four 

feet. Four inches from the top of these | 
forms and in the center cut holes for the 
six inch pipe. One is for the inlet, the 

other for the outlet, and the hole in the 

_center is to provide for a connection be- 

tween the two chambers for the passing | 

of the sew age. | 

For the concrete work use a 1:24 mix- | 

ture of cement, sand and onaed. First 
lay the four inch thick floor over the entire 
bottom of the pit. The two box forms | 
can then be set in place. If the directions 
have been follo in plac naperty ti there should 

be a space pro 

and sides for an eight inch thick wall while 
the center partition will be six inches in 
thickness. The concrete can then be 
tt ch the ope places and put the 
six inch pi ace as the work pro- 

Their 


location can be seen in 





of 


na play an important 


werondic bacte 
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Throttle Governed. Very 
light weight, 4H. P. on 
90 Ibs., 8 . only 
Forced water cool- 
reventsover- 
Te SEN 
Friction Chatch F Pulley. Ask 
or free book. 
Cushman Motor Works 
816 North 2ist Street 
UNCOLN, 


Read the advertisements in this issue. 


























the cross-sectional drawing of the septic 
tank. The roof slab is to be reinforced 
with 34 inch round rods as is illustrated 
in the plan drawing. These rods are to be 
laced near the lower surface of the slab 

or maximum strength. Before pouring 
the roof slab, which is to be four inches in 
thickness, the two manholes are set in 
place over the center of each compartment. | 
Allow the concrete to set undisturbed for | 
at least ten days. The forms can then be | 
removed by sawing through the top and | 
entering the tank and tearing apart the | 
wooden boxes and removing them to the | 
outside. A covering of dirt over the con- 
crete will complete the septic tank proper. 

In the filter bed, three fines of drain tile 
are commonly used with each line about 
sixty feet in length. One farmer who has 
recently completed this type of a tank, | 
reports it to be giving satisfactory service. 
He, however, has but one string of tile| 
in the filter bed but believes another | 
would be more satisfactory. In the lay-| 
ing of these ordinary drain tile it is cus- 
tomary to leave the joints open so that 
the liquids may run out into the surround- 
ing soil. To cover the joints with small 
rocks is a good plan to prevent them from 
clogging or becoming stopped up. 

Low temperature often has a bad effect 
on the bacterial activities in the septic 
tank and when the weather warms up 
slightly the organisms grow rapidly. 





GAS ENGINE DON’TS 

In order to assist the user in preventing 
most of. the common gasoline engine 

troubles, it might be well first to list a 
number of things that should not be done. 

Don’t put gasoline into the tank with-| 
out straining it through a chamois; there 
may be water in the gasoline, or some sedi- 
ment that would clog up the carburetor 
or mixing valve. 

Don’t handle gasoline by the light of.a 
lantern or other open light. If you have 
no electric light where the tank is located, 
never fill it except by daylight. 

Don’t attempt to run an engine without 
providing sufficient lubrication. 

Don’t over-oil the engine. Just enough 
in the right place is better than a quart. 

Don’t use common black oil on small 
bearings. Such oil is not suited to the pur- 
pose. 
Don’t get oil or grease on the wires of | 
the battery circuit; it will ruin the insula- | 
tion. 

Don’t hold a spark plug wire more 
than 44 inch away from the engine with 
the current turned on, when testing. There 
is danger of ruining the spark coil 

Don’t throw away a spark plug unless | 
it is broken. A spark plug does not wear | 
out, and the only attention it requires is | 
usually nothing more than grinding. 

Don’t screw a aw plug on too tight. | 
It may “bake” fast. Graphite, if av ailable | 
should be used on the threads. 

Don’t throw away any batteries in win- | 
ter until you have tried thawing them out. | 
Often they are only congealed or frozen up. | 

Don’t leave the battery switch closed | 
when the engine is not running. 

Don’t leave the gasoline turned on w hen | 
the engine is not running. 

Don't attempt to connect more cells of 
battery in a set than recommended by the | 
maker of the engine. You may overload | 
the spark coil and burn it out. 

Don’t leave strands of wire sticking out | 
around connections. They may cause a) 
“ground” in the circuit. 

Don’t attempt to use any method to| 
warm up a carburetor in cold weather that 
might ignite the gasoline. Cloths that 
have been wrung out of hot water are the | 

safest means of heating the carburetor if 
necessary. 

Although the gasoline engine is as nearly 
“foolproof” as it is possible to make such a 
modern piece of mechanism, nevertheless, 
troubles arise that are often difficult to 
locate, and sometimes equally difficult to 
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The Road to Tire Content 


Join the 400,000 Who Take It 


This spring we urge you, 
for your own sake, to find 
out the advantage of Good- 
year Fortified Tires. 


You know they must have 


an advantage. They have 
long outsold any other tire. 
Last year about one-fourth of 
all tires sold for pleasure cars 
were Goodyears. Yet we 
have a hundred rivals. 


You know that a tire which 
dominates like that must be 
a super-tire. 

In five ways Goodyear 
Fortified Tires conspicuously 
excel. On these five features 
—each exclusive to Goodyear 
—we spend millions of dol- 
lars. And we do it for your 
protection. 


One way combats rim-cut- 
ting. It has probably saved 
the ruin of a million tires. 

One saves needless blow- 
outs. That one feature—our 
“On-Air” cure—costs us 
$450,000 yearly. 

One, by a patent method, 
combats loose treads. One 
makes the tire secure. And 
one is our All-Weather 
tread. That is tough and 
double-thick, to resist 


All these _ trouble-saving 
features belong to Goodyear 
tires alone. 


ig PriceReductions 


On February Ist we re- 
duced our prices for the third 
time in two years. The three 
reductions total 45 per cent. 
Now our mammoth output 
enables us to give you the 
greatest value ever known in 
tires. 


Goodyears are handy to 
you. We have stocks every- 
where. And any dealer who 
hasn't stock can get them for 
you quickly. 

This season get their pro- 
tection. Get their savings in 
trouble and upkeep. Know 
what tire contentment is. 


They can’t avoid all mis- 
haps, but they will save you 
many a trouble, many a dol- 
lar. They are doing that now 
for some 400,000 motorists. 
Let them do it for you. 


After one season with 
Goodyears, you will never 
go back to a skimped tire. 
And never to a tire 














both wear that lacks 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear ‘Tire Saver” Accessories; alse Goodyear ““Wing’’ Carriage Tires and Other Types 














remedy.—H. C, 
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A Series of Lessons 





S most of your mail will go out under 
two-cent postage, it is to your ad- 
vantage to have each letter carry as 

much as it will without being over the two 
cent weight limit. As a suggestion, at 
the season of the year when you are selling 
vegetables and other farm products of the 
vegetable season, it would pay you to 
prepare a good strong circular, featuring 
the different varieties of apples that you 
grow on your farm. Mention the approxi- 
mate date on which you believe you will 
be able to make deliveries and quote your 
prices on the different grades. Suggest 
the advisability of placing orders ahead 
and you might have a small order blank 
for the apples alone. In this way you 
would carry your message on the apples 
to your customers at no postage expense 
and at the same time you would be piling 
up a lot of advance orders. 

You might have another circular featur- 
ing another product, or several that you 
will have for sale later. For instance, 
home made satisage, poultry, pop corn, 
butter, potatoes, and the many other items 
that you are familiar with. In preparing 
these circulars bear in mind the import- 
ance of talking about the sanitary condi- 
tion of your farm, the hennery, your 
methods of spraying the orchard, the care 
you take in making butter, sausage, etc. 

Order Forms 

Your order forms must be as simple and 
easy to fill in as possible. On account of 
the frequent. changes of prices on farm 
products, the order blank can be prepared 
in such a way that you can fill in the pre- 
vailing prices with pen and ink. Onyour 
charge accounts, customers who pay their 
bills once or twice a month, it will be 
money well invested to furnish them a 
government posteard order blank. You 
can make these out yourself and you can 
gee the benefit of using the stamped order 
blank. All that your customer has to do 
is to fill it in and drop it in the mail box. 
If she had to secure an envelope and stamp 
there might be a delay and possibly she 
would forget it entirely. Return envelopes 
are also an added feature and you can se- 
cure these, printed with your name and 
address on, $2 per thousand 
from your nearest job printer, 

Catalogs 


or as low as 


The expense of getting up a catalog is | 








ARKETING BY PARCEL POST) 


Wi 











a big price and on which you could broaden 
out your field and in this event a small 
catalog, well illustrated and well put to- 
gether, might prove a good investment, 
but before making the move, consult some 
reliable printer and also use your own 
good judgment as to whether the prospec- 
tive move would warrant the expenditures 
necessary to make the start. 


Circulars 


your products, are valuable and necessary 
to your business. On the start, it is not 
necessary to have them illustrated, but as 
your business expands you will be able to 
afford more expensive advertising matter. 
With the aid of a good camera you could 
photograph your farm buildings, your 
garden, the orchard, some of your live 
stock, ete., and by having half tones 
made these photographs could be used to 
advantage in your printed matter, for the 
photograph always carries a message of 
human interest that is impossible to se- 
cure in any other way. But remember, for 
the first year it is not necessary. 

Circulars that are descriptive and give 
the details, prices etc., are the ones that 
back up your letters. In the letter you 
give the facts and arguments that con- 
vince your prospective customers that 
you are the one to deal with. You must 
necessarily pass up many details in the 
letter and this is where the circular comes 
in. Avoid unnecessary explanations and 
take time in preparing all of your printed 
matter. 

Letter Head, Bill Heads, etc. 


A good letter head will go a long ways 


towards making success in your mail order | 
In the first place secure a good | 


business. 
name for yourfarm. For instance, “‘Sun- 
nybrook Farm” carries a lot of weight 
with your city customers. It is much more 


| effective than simply John Jones, R. F. D. 
If you create a name for your | 
farm, call your products by the same} 


N oO. 3, ete, 


name. To illustrate: Sunnybrook Pota- 
toes; Sunnybrook Lettuce; Sunnybrook 
Baldwins, Sunnybrook Sausage. 

If you use your name without a trade 
name, advertise your products under your 


'name. Don’t call them just plain radishes, 


beets; butter, eggs, ete. Put your person- 
ality to the front as much as possible. 
This all leads up to the letterhead. Have 


one that vou will want to consider care-| your printer feature the name of your 


fully. If your business is one that does 
not require a catalog listing the different 
articles which you will sell, do not let any 
one persuade you that a eatalog will add 
to the volume of your business. 
first place, the produc ts you will sell are 
limited to their seasons and you could not 
compile a catalog to take care of all of 
them. Your different circulars spe ializ- 
ing one or two articles will take the place 
of the catalog and the expense will be 
about one twentieth as much. You do not 
want to distribute any printed matter 
whatsoever the you nearest 
neighbor may be doing. You want ex- 
clusiveness and individuality about your 
business and everything connected with it. 

There might a time when you 
found it would pay you to specialize on 
ou could secure 


samme as 


come 


several articles on which y 








farm or your own name on the letter head. 
Have your address immediately under the 


name and at the sides have a list of the | 


prominent articles which you will sell. 


In the | People will get your letters and your letter 


head will carry its message while they are 
reading the letter. If you could have a 
small photograph of some interesting part 
of your farm, or even some one of your 
yroducts on the letter head it would help; 
enna it is not necessary. Secure good 
letter heads and envelopes. Poor station- 
ery reflects on your business ability and 


— with your customers. 
You know this from your own experi- 


ence. When poorly printed matter, poor 
letters and circulars come to you they do 
not secure your attention as quickly as a 
well prepared letter on an attractive letter 
head. 
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CHILDREN SHOWED IT 
Effect of Their Warm Drink in the Morning. 


“A year ago I was a wreck from coffee 

ing and was on the point of giving 

up my position in the school room be- 
cause of nervousness. 

“I was telling a friend about it and 
she said, ‘We drink nothing at meal time 
but Postum, and it is such a comfort to 
have something we can enjoy drinking 
with the children.’ 

“] was astonished that she would allow 
the children to drink any kind of coffee, 
but she said Postum was not coffee, but a 
most healthful drink for children as well 
as for older ones, and that the con- 
dition of both the children and adults 
showed that to be a fact. 

“T was in despair and determined to give 
Postum a trial, following the directions 
carefully. It was a decided success and I 
was completely won by its rich delicious 
flavour. 

“In a short time I noticed a decided 
improvement in my condition and kept 





growing better month after month, until 


. ‘ _ jnow I am healthy, and do my work 
Good, strong circulars, descriptive of | - 


| coffee for any money. 


in the school room with ease and pleasure. 
would not return to nerve-destroying 
” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15e and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum— is a soluble powder. 





A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 50c tins. 
Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost. per cup about the same. 
“There’s a Reason’? for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 


Practical PUMPS 
Permanent 


Pa | styles — 
one for every 
perpose:hand, 
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Base Ball, Band, 
Bell-Boys, Ushers, 
Firemen, W.0. W., 
Etc. | and 
Western Uniform Co. 
_§ ~ 206 S. Gack St. CHICAGO 
Our advertisements are guaranteed. 

















A PLEA FOR GOOD ROADS 


There is the most urgent reason for good 
roads in every rural district where children 
are compelled to walk to and from school, 
for it is of the utmost importance that the 


health of children at school should be 
guarded in every possible way. It can 
readily be seen that if the roads are not 
properly graded and _ bridges supplied 
where needed, the roads will be flooded in 
many places during the wet seasons of the 
year. If children are compelled to walk 
over such roads the majority of them will 
have wet clothing when they reach the 
school and the result is a siege of sickness. 
This fact is true, for the records of pupils 
have been studied in districts where poor 
roads prevail, and it has been found that 
the grades on class work and percentage 
of attendance are much lower during the 
time of spring thaws and at other wet 
seasons of the year. On the other hand, it 
has been found that this decrease in grades 
is absent in those schools where good roads 
prevail in the district. Does this very fact 
not prove that poor roads are a detriment 
to the quality of the work accomplished 
by pupils that have to face this miserable 
problem? It most assuredly does. 
Furthermore, the districts which are 
afflicted by bad roads also have excuses 
placed on the books in the rural schools 
which give such reasons as colds, croup, 
bronchitis and even pneumonia, arising 
from wearing clothing which had become 
wet unavoidably while on the way to 
school. In some cases as much as three 
weeks was required to recover from the 
effects of the minor ills, while a bad case of 
pneumonia meant the loss of a year’s work 
at school and perhaps the permanent ruin- 
ation of the pupil’s health. Is it just to im- 
pose such sufferings upon our future citi- 
zens, the very cream of our future man- 
hood and womanhood? Certainly not. 
But you laugh and say the parents could 
take the children to school on those sloppy 
days. To be sure they could but this is 
impossible at times for unforeseen obstacles 
sometimes arise. The pupils take the risk 
and walk to school and they are likely to 
contract some ill by it. Let a child miss 
from two to fifteen days in class work, and 





quite often it places the pupil in a position 
where the grade cannot be cueeiehad in | 
the usual time. The pupil has lost much 

valuable time, the class and class work | 
hon been broken up, the teacher has been 
put to a great deal of extra work, and it 
likely has curtailed the pupil’s desire to} 
study. 

People do not deserve the gift of children 
who can look upon such conditions with a 
peaceful mind, a quiet tongue, and idle | 
hands. They are putting a damper on the 
education of our future citizens, and what 
is more they are not working in unison 
with their God, for every illness a child 
must bear, which has been so wickedl 
thrust upon it, will weaken the child’s vi- 
tality. There is no excuse for the willful 
destruction of that vigor with which we 
are entrusted.—R. N. W. 


RIGHTS OF SECOND MORTGAGEE 

“A man holds a first mortgage for 
$2,000 on house and another man holds 
second mortepee for $300. Property sells 
for $2, Does second mortgagee lose 
$100 or :* buyer of _ have to pay 
balance?” —A. H. H., J. 

The second pat? 5 ean only claim 
proceeds left after payment of the first 
mortgage and costs of foreclosure. The 
purchaser takes the property free of the 
second mortgage.—A. L. H. 8. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





anaes 
Quality. 


Compare 





Prices 





T= old Olympic Game pro- 
motors were great for what 
we call “form.” 

Symmetry, proportion, soundness 
and proper balance out-bid bulging 
muscles for favor—yes, and out-won, 
too, just as they will today. 

Mere bulk never was synonymous 
with endurance — and the truth of this 
Statement drives home with a bang, 
when you apply it to tires. 


F thick, heavy tires were the 
last word in tire construction, 
we could wipe out of existence 

a Goodrich Research and Test Depart- 
ment employing seventy people. We 
would take off the road a battalion of ten 
automobiles, that run twenty-four hours 
a day and every day in the year, grind- 
ing tires of all makes to pieces, just for the 
sake of information to us and eventual 
economy to the user of Goodrich Tires. 

There is where we learn to cut out 
of a tire the material which gets the 
user nothing. 

Of course, when we stripped tire 
price lists of their padding—fictitious 
values—we expected rivals to say we 
| had stripped our tires. 


on non-skid tires. Columns headed “A,” “ 


Note the following table of comparative prices 
B,” “Cc 
and “D” represent four highly-advertised tires: 


— 
The GoodrichTire, 
like the trained 
athlete, is all 
brawn and muscle 
—no fat 


* 
* 
*. 
*, 
oe. 
. 


T was their only “come-back.” 

They had to say that, in strip- 

ping down prices to the point 
where they were fair to dealer and con- 
sumer and left no room for injurious 
price-cutting tactics, we had stripped 
our tires of some quality, too, 


HE Goodrich Tire, like the 
trained athlete, is all brawn 
and muscle—no fat. It repre- 
sents an achievement—the ability to cut 
out the extra costs of manufacture, the 
extra costs of labor, of extra, needless 
material, and to give you the best, long- 
mileage, high-standard tire in the world. 

There are padded tires as well as 
padded price lists. 

Don’t pay for padding. 

Now don’t forget this—we are talk- 
ing in the main about Goodrich Safety 
Tread Tires, for they represent ninety 
per cent cf our factory output for resale. 

Furthermore, wh-le we have put 
the padded prices on smooth tread tires 
on the run, the evil of padded prices 
on non-skid tires still is in evidence, as 
shown in table below: 
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T ww Be eclll Hew alll he ot 
30x3 [$ 9.45/$10.5S /$10.95 /$16.35 |$18.10 
30x34] 12.20] 13.35] 14.20] 21.70] 23.60 
32x3/4] 14.00] 15.40] 16.30] 22.85; 25.30 
34x4 | 20.35/ 22.30] 23.80] 31.15) 33.55 
36x4)s| 28.70} 32.15} 33.60] 41.85] 41.40 
37x5 | 33.90} 39.80] 41.80] 49.85] 52.05 












If you are charged less for any other make 
than Goodrich, they are taking it out of the tre; if 
you are charged more, they are taking it out of you. 





The B, F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 











GOODRICH Fair-Listed TIRES | 
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AUTO SUPPLIE 


sure & CYCLE SUPPLY 
160 N. Fifth Ave., 


WE OAN SAVE YOU MONEY | 

Write = catalog. Address 

. ECONOMY 
Cour bridae Bidg. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Shetland PonyFREE 


Write Now for Particulars 


Also bug¢y, harness, bridle and saddle. 
Aany other prizesforgiris, boysmen 
and women — bicycles, cameras, 
watches, tool chests, gold _ rings, 
br: ts, pocket knives, etc. Fullin- 
formation and bi, na, Free. 
‘rite me Today 
E. T. MEREDITH, 
Success Buildin 
Des Moines, 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 


Tells About Movement of Moisture 





OU said that there is danger of 
coarse material, like cornstalks, 
straw, and weeds cutting off the 

capillary rise of water when they are 
plowed under. Just what is meant by 
the capillary rise of water?” asked an 
attentive listener in an audience with 
whom the Professor had been discussing 
some of the problems connected with 
cultivation. 

“If you should look in a dictionary for 
the meaning of the word ‘capillary,’ rs 
replied the Professor, “you would find that 
it means slender or hair-like passages. 
Possibly you remember from your study 
of physiology that the bl vessels in 
the body divide and subdivide into smaller 
and smaller passages and that the finest 
divisions of the blood vessels are called 
capillaries. The capillary moisture in 
the soil is the moisture contained in the 
minute spaces between soil grains.” 

Is there enough moisture in these 
little spaces between soil grains to amount 
to anything in growing a crop?” inter- 
rupted some one. 

“There is enough to amount to every- 
thing, so far as moisture is concerned in 
the growth of crops,” replied the Profes- 
sor. “All of the moisture in the soil is 
found between the soil grains with the 
exception of a very small percentage which 
is contained within the grains themselves. 
I do not mean to say that all the moisture 
confined in the space between soil grains 
is capillary moisture; only that which is 
held in the smaller passages is known by 
that term. When a soil is so wet that 
water stands in it and, if any more were 
added, water would stand on top of the 
soil, unless there was some means for it 
to drain from the bottom, then all the 
spaces between grains, both large and 
small, are filled with water. When the 
soil merely feels and looks moist and no 
water will drip from it, the capillary 
water is what makes it appear moist.” 

“What kind of water is it that tile 
drains carry out of the soil?” asked a 
young man who had shown great interest 
in the discussion. 

Fhat’s a good question,” answered the 
Professor. “Quite a number of people are 
afraid that the drains will make a soil 
too drv, but the fact is that tile drains do 
not take away the water which would be 
used by crops. It may be a little difficult 
for me to explain to you just what I 
mean, but I'll try. 

“Each grain of soil is surrounded by a 
him or coating of w ater, in just the same 
way that your finger is covered with water 
when you dip it into a basin of water 
and draw it out. Plants get their moisture 
from the film of water surrounding soil 
grains by means of very fine root hairs 
which lie close to the grains of soil. As 
jong as there is a film of moisture sur- 
rounding the soil grains, there is plenty 
of water for the plants, and a tile drain 
does not take away the film of water from 
the grains. If you should dip a towel in 
water and remove it quickly, you would 
see & certain amount of water drip from 
it. After the water quit dripping the 
towel would still be quite wet. The water 


which drips from the towel corresponds 
to the water that is removed by a tile 
drain and the water which remains in the 
towel after dripping ceases, corresponds 





“I have understood that capillary water 
could rise in the soil and that it was this 
action which was very largely responsible 
for supplying our crops with moisture 
when rains were few and far between. 
Have I had the right idea about it?” asked 
the ay of the meeting. 

ou are entirely correct, and some 
knowledge of the movement of moisture 
in the soil is almost essential to the 
planning of best. methods of cultivation. 
To give you an idea of how the capillary 
water moves I will have to refer again to 
the film surrounding the soil grains. There 
is always a tendency to keep the water 
films of equal thickness and for that 
reason the movement is always from the 
soil where the filme are relatively thick 
toward where the films are thinner, which 
is the same as saymg that the water 
moves from the wetter to the dryer soil. 
When the sun and wind have evaporated 
the moisture from the surface soil or the 
roots of plants have removed it, the water 
from the deeper layers of soil where the 
film is thicker moves up to thicken the 
water film on the soil grains from which 
the water has been removed.” 

“How does it come that the soil made 
loose by cultivation gets dryer than the 
solid soil beneath? Why doesn’t the 
water move up and moisten it?” inter- 
rupted some one. 

“That brings up an important point 
which I was about to mention,” contmued 
the Professor. “Water will not jump 
across open spaces as it rises. It onl 
moves through spaces which are so onal 
that the film on one grain reaches across 
and touches the film of the grain on the 
opposite side of the space. We are getting 
back now te the question which the 
gentleman asked in the beginning of the 
discussion relative to cutting off the rise 
of moisture by plowing under coarse 
material. 

“You know that straw, or weeds, or 
cornstalks will act as a mulch and save 
moisture when placed on top of the 
ground. They have the same effect when 
they are plowed under. Any kind of 
coarse material that has such large spaces 
between its particles that water cannot 
rise through them will act as a mulch. 
When you cultivate and make what you 
call a dust muleh, or a loose soil mulch, 
you merely loosen up the soil so that the 
space between the grains is too great for 
water to rise through it. When a loose 
soil mulch is not provided and the soil is 
solid all the way to the surface, the sun 
and wind keep evaporating the water and 
making the surface soil dryer than the 
soil beneath. The moisture from the 
lower soil keeps rising into the dryer soil 
above and this process going on continu- 
ally robs the sol of enormous amounts of 
water. By loosening the top soil and 
making the spaces between the grains so 
large that, moisture cannot rise through 
them, the layer of loose soi] acts as a 
blanket covering the moist soil beneath 
and preventing the wind and sun from 
carrying off the moisture contained in it.”’ 

“If the rise of moisture depends upon the 
size of spaces between soil grains, I should 
think there would be a difference between 
heavy and light soils’”’, remarked someone. 

“There is,” replied the Professor. 
“Water will rise more rapidly in a com- 
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The Modern Farmer's 
Way of Going to Town 


O LONGER does the farmer dread 
the necessity of making long trips 
to and from the city. Wheresuch 

trips formerly meant wasting a whole 
day, a 25 or 50 mile journey now can 
be made in one or two hourson a 1915 


Snudian Motocycle 


Comfort and speed come with the own- 
ership of an Indian. The Cradle Spring 
Frame—found only on the Indian— 
makes rough road riding smooth and 
enjoyable. It is but one of the exclu- 
sive mechanical features. 

The Indian Side-Car serves a double 
purpose. It makes it a simple and 
easy matter for the farmer to deliver 
perishable goods and other merchan- 
dise from farm to city, from city to 
farm. It can be for two-person 
touring, giving, at small cost, all the 
comfort, ease, and luxury of nding af- 
forded by an automobile. It can be 
adjusted to or detached from your 
Indian in a few minutes, no expert 
mechanical skill being required to per- 
form this simple operation. 

Behind every Indian is the guarantee 
of a company whose product, owme ss 
its marked supremacy, is favorably 
known in every civilized country in 
the world. Jndian-built means ab 
lute perfection in strength, service, 
stamina. 


A chain of Indian factory branches, 
800 dealers 


from whom adjustments and parts for 
any type of Indian ever built can be 
had, assure over-night service for 
Indian riders—anywhere. 
Beautiful 1915 Indian Catalog 
sent to any address on request 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 


745 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers tn the World) 














Branches and service stations; Chica: Dallas 
Kansas Cit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Atlanta ‘eronto Melbourne London 








Buy An 
Oil-less 
Windmill 


Save yourself 
frequent and d 
gerous task of 
climbing and oiling. 
Insist that the makers fit your windmill, gas engine 
and othermachines with ‘BOUND BROOK” BUSH- 
INGS. They will then run smoothly for years without 
oiling or greasing. Hard-to-reach bearings any be 
neglected or forgotten. Reasons why the best makers 

use our Bushings 
You save enough on are told in our 
oll bills alone to FREE BOOK—"‘Light 

On aSlippery Sub- 























soon pay for the - 
alight extra cost of 
these Bushings. 


rit today. 
GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CO, 





=—_—_- Box “S,’’ Bound Brook, N. J. —_ 


STROUT’S 1915 FARM CATALOG, Just Out 
describes hundreds of going farms and country homes 
throughout 14 Eastern states, 
acre to 1,000 from $10 per acre up; 
Strout Farm Agency Sta. 3067,47 W. 











to the capillary water in the soil.” 


paratively light soil but will not rise as 












high as it will in a heavy soil. If a soil is 
inclined to be light and loose in texture 
the rise of water can be much improved 
by rolling or other methods of packing. 
Just to give you a little idea of the effect 
of size of passage upon the height to which 
water will rise let me tell you about some 
things that were found out by experi- 
menting with glass tubes. In a tube 1 
inch in diameter the water would rise 
only .054 of an inch; in a tube .01 inch 
in diameter it rose 5.456 inches; and in a 
tube .001 inches in diameter it rose 
54.56 inches. 

“Tf you have ever hung up a towel and 
left a corner of it touching the water in 
a pitcher or basin, you have noticed some- 
time later that the towel was wet for 
quite a distance above the surface of the 
water in the basin. The water rose in the 
towel by capillarity. Another good ex- 
ample is the rise of oil in the wick of a 
kerosene lamp. As the oil is burned at 
the end, more oil comes up by capillarity 
to take its place. 

“The movement of water upward in the 
soil is of utmost importance in the growth 
of crops. A mulch ts exceedingly valuable 
provided it is on the surface; if it is below 
the sprouting seed and growing roots, it 
may be a detriment.”’ 

‘“‘What can we do with the coarse stuff 
on the land to keep it from interfering 
with the rise of moisture?”’ was asked. 

“One of the best things you can do is 


to mix it with the soil by discing before | 


lowing. When that is done it does not 
te a layer at the bottom of the furrow. 
In the case of almost every crop it is im- 

yrtant that the soil cut loose in plowing 
be worked down until it forms a good con- 
tact with the solid soil below. 


“Some of you may be interested to} 


know why water rises in the soil. It is 
because water sticks to soil grains better 
than it sticks to itself. If you dip your 
finger in mercury it comes out dry be- 
cause the mercury sticks together stronger 
than it sticks to your finger. The op- 
posite is true with water.’’"—A. H. 8. 


PROFIT IN DRILLING WHEAT 


The present high price of wheat has | 


eatly increased the profit to be derived 
— any cultural procedure which adds 
to the yield from an acre. At the North 
Platte substation of the Nebraska experi- 
ment station, it was found that drilling 
spring wheat increased the yield 7.4 
bushels to the acre as compared with 
broadcasting. 

With wheat at 70 cents a bushel, this 
increase is worth $5.18; when wheat is 
selling at $1.50 a bushel, the same number 
of bushels of increase is worth $11.10. 

At the price for which wheat is now 
selling, it does not require the increase 
from very many acres to pay for a drill 
and make it a good investment. 


CARE OF SOLID AUTO TRUCK 
TIRES 


It is a well established fact that the 
pneumatic tires of autos need attention 
so that al) cuts be at once patched, and 
the proper air pressure maintained, but 
it may not be as well understood that 
solid rubber tires used on trucks need 
attention also. All cuts in the rubber 
should be healed to exclude dirt, which 
works havoc. But the important thing 
is to see that the truck is never over- 
loaded beyond its designated capacity. 

You can crush the life out of rubber just 
as easily as you can stretch it to the 
breaking point. When a truck is over- 
loaded, the rubber receives such crushing 
blows against obstacles in the road that 
the rubber is disintegrated by the strain 
placed upon it. 
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The two owners of this business are 
also its actual active superinten- 
dents—not by proxy, but in person. 

The manufacture of every part and 
piece used in the car must conform 
to gauges and measurements de- 
termined by them. 

They fix the formulas followed in 
melting, shaping and forging the 
steel, iron and brass. 

From the handling of the raw 
metals to the final assembly, the 
departments in charge of every 
yrocess and operation are responsi- 
ie to Dodge Brothers themselves. 

They have themselves designed many 
of the wonderful time-saving, labor- 
saving machines which make this 
car possible at the price. 

Their idea of manufacturing is that 
the car should be made so good 
that it will practically sell itself, 

No manufacturing detail is so small 
that it escapes their scrutiny. 

No suggestion from dealers or cus- 
tomers is too trivial to receive 
consideration. 

They know exactly how every part 

should be built—not in theory, but 

from practical experience in manu- 
facturing the vital parts for more 
| than half a million ears. 





They have reduced to a simple science 
the problem of using the best ma- 
terials and the best methods money 
can buy, and still saving time and 
money at every step. 


Donce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


They are skilled specialists in large 
production and small economies, 
who hold the quality of the car at 
the highest possible level, 

That this is a statement of fact is 
evidenced by the car itself, 

You will @pok in vain for anything 
cheap or ordinary in the inside or 
the outside of Dodge Brothers’ ear 

In proof of this: 


The leather is real grain leather 

The tufting is deep and soft: the 
natura! curled hair 

The 35 h. p. motor is cast en bloc, with re- 
movable head 

The rear axle is of the fuill-floating typ 

The bearings are Timken thruout—witi 
8. R. O. ball bearings in clutch and trans- 
mission 

The springs are made of Chrome Vanadiunx 
steel, and are self-lubricating 

The wheels are hickory, with demountable 
rims 

The body is all steel, including frame, with 
a perfect stream line effect 

The fenders are of a special oval design 

The magneto is an Eisemann waterproof 

Everywhere you will find drop forgings and 
drawn work instead of castings. 

The car is giving satisfaction everywhere 

Its performances provoke nothing but praise. 

You will realize the very first ride you take 
that it has all the responsiveness, comfort 
and power you want in any car. 


There will be no mistaking the buoyant 


spring action—the freedom from gear 

shifting the fine balance which makes it 
stick to the road—or the dogged pulling 
power of the silent motor. 

If you care to have it we will be glad to 
send you our Book B, which gives an 
unbiased opinion of the mechanical value 
of the car, written by an engineer not 
connected with this company 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit 








* KIRSTIN ONE-MAN STUMP PULLERS have made a won 


t and iest way to clear “‘loafer"’ stump 





derful record as the ch 
land. 


Write for 





Handled and operated by one man. Less 
more speed, at a fraction of cost of others. Big stumps outin 2 to 10 min- 
utes. The “KIRSTIN" is guaran’ 
free trial and terms to suit. Dozen different models for all 
Chain or cable equipment. 
Live agents wanted. 





| A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 5103 Ludington St., Escanaba. Mich. . 


weight, less work, more power, Jf 


for life. Sold on month's 


Shipment from nearest warehouse. 
Proof, Prices, 


Etc, NOW! 





‘guarantees its advertisers. 


A firm must be experts in their business and must be hon- 
>, est to permanently succeed as advertisers. Successful Farming 
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HANDLING A GASOLINE ENGINE 


Diagnosis and Treatment of the Case 


By H. COLIN CAMPBELL 


April, 1915 


can be opened a part of a turn and 





HEN a gasoline engine gives 
trouble, it usually behaves in 
one of the four following ways: 


does not run at all. Second; 
uns a short time and then stops. Third; 
runs with explosions quite regularly, 
Hut does Not seem to develop power. 
Fourth: runs with irregular or infre- 
quent. explosions—that is, misses fire 
occasionally, but apparently gives plenty 
ol power when explosions d pecur. 

If am engine does not ane and the 
operator does not know from its action 
the cause of the trouble, time may be 
saved by adopting a systematic method 
of search for the cause. 

There may be no buzz at the spark 
coil vibrator. This may be due to 
several causes. First, the battery 
switch May not be closed: or, on en- 


First; 











another start made. The needle valve 
may have been opened too far before 
starting the engine. 

The fuel mixture may be too ‘‘weak.”’ 
This will be indicated by the odor of 
the exhaust or by back-firing with a 
two-cycle engine. In such a case the 
needle valve should be opened a part 
of a turn or more. 

The muffler may be clogged, preveni- 
ing free escape of all of the burned fuel. 
In such a case the muffler should be 
taken off and cleaned. 

If there are few and irregular explo- 
sions, the trouble may be due to some 
of the following: The cylinder inlet 
valve may not work. The engine should 
be “turned over’’ and the valve watched 
to see whether it is stuck; and if so, it 
should be opened several times by hand 








gines having a throttle lever, the lever 
be in position to close the 


not 
Second, the primary wires may be loose at their con- 


may 
eircult. 
nection. 

rhird, there may be a broken primary wire, or a poor con- 
nection to the binding post between the battery and the spark 
coil, between the spark coil and the timer, between the battery 
and the ground connection on the throttle lever quadrant or 
the engine frame, or dirt may be interfering with the proper 
contact at the timer. 

Fourth, if the primary wires are all right, then the vibrator 
spring may need adjusting or the contact points need cleaning. 

\djustment of the spring may be accomplished by operating 
the thumb serew provided, and the contact points may be 
cleaned by pulling a strip of paper between them while the 
vibrator is gently préssed down. 

Fifth, if the vibrator will not operate after the foregoing 
remedies have been tried, the indications are that the battery 
is too weak. If there is a buzz but no explosion, some one or 
more of the following may be the cause. 

The gasoline supply may be shut off, or the tank may be 
empty. Endeavor to get an explosion by priming the cylinder 
with a thimbleful of gasoline. i an explosion does not follow, 
a grounded secondary wire or a poor connection to the bind- 
ing post between the spark coil and the spark plug should be 
looked for. If the secondary wire is found in proper condition, 
the battery switch should be opened to prevent the operator 
from receiving a shock from the battery and the spark plug 
should be removed by unscrewing. Then proceed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Lay the spark plug on the cylinder head so that the rod im 
the center of the plug will not be in contact with the cylinder 
head. Close the battery switch and crank the engine until a 
buzz is obtained at the spark coil. If under these conditions 
no spark is obtained at the plug, the insulated rod at its center 
should be cleaned, following which, if there is still no spark 
produced, the plug should be taken apart and cleaned or a 
new one substituted, : 

if a magneto is used, keep it clean and protected with a 
hood or cover. This will help to prevent moisture, oi] and dust 
from collecting and accumulating on the magnets and breaker- 
box. The gap between the spark plug points should be ad- 
justed to a space about the thickness of a postal ecard. Too wide 
or too small a gap will interfere with proper ignition. To insure 
the greatest. rapidity of explosions consistent with complete 
combustion, the spark plug should be long enough to introduce 
the spark as near the center of the fuel charge as the construc- 
tion of the combustion chamber will permit. 

If an engine runs nicely for a short time and then stops, the 
most frequent cause of the trouble is interference with the 
proper supply of gasoline. The operator may have neglected 
to open the cock between the gasoline tank and the carbureter, 
the car stopping as soon as the limited supply of gasoline in 
the carbureter is used up. There may be dirt or an obstruction 
of some other kind in the gasoline pipe, which prevents the 
free flow of gasoline to the carbureter. There may be water in 
the gasoline, which is carried over from the carbureter and 
collects on the spark-plug points, forming a bridge through 
which the current can pass without creating the desired spark 
in the cylinder. 

The batteries may be weak, having only sufficient strength 
to supply current for a few explosions. Weak explosions may 
he due to some one or more of the following causes. The fuel 
mixture may be too “rich.” This will be indicated by smoke 
or yellow flame passing from the exhaust pipe or muffler. The 
needle valve should be closed tight and the engine run a few 
the evlinder of gas. Then the needle valve 
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until it works properiy. If only a few 
explosions occur after priming the cylinder, the earbureter 
should be primed again and the needle valve opened part of a 
turn. The primary or secondary wires may be grounded on 
account of poor insulation, particularly the secondary wires, 
in which case there will be a continuous buzzing when the switch 
is closed, irrespective of the position of the timer. Investigate 
to see whether the secondary wires are securely tightened in 
the binding posts. 

The needle valve may require opening a few turns on ac- 
count of a partial clogging of the valve through an encrustation 
or deposit on the valve stem. Experiment by closing the needle 

valve and then fully opening it, because the passage way may 
be clogged with sediment from the gasoline. Sometimes if 
the engine is “turned over” the dirt will be sucked out of the 
needle valve. The suction should be tested by placing the 
hand over the air intake opening of the carbureter while the 
engine is being “turned over.” If this suction is found to be 
weak, the air intake valve should be opened about three quar- 
ters of the length of the screw, because the suction may be 
insufficient to pull the gasoline through the needle valve of the 
carbureter, and into the cylinder through the cylinder inlet 
valve. 

Weak suction may indicate that the intake valve is stuck 
shut, or that the exhaust valve is stuck open, or that the throt- 
tle valve of the carbureter may be partly or completely closed. 
If, when the fly wheel is moved, air is blown outward through 
the carbureter instead of being sucked in, it indicates that 
the inlet valve is stuck open, or in case this valve is mechan- 
ically operated, it indicates that the cam shaft or intake cam 
is out of ition, resulting in the improper timing or opening 
of this vuve. Take off the top cover of the carbureter and see 
that the valve works freely, and whether gasoline runs freely 
into the cup when the float is depressed. Gasoline leaking 
from Sound the top of the carbureter (flooding) indicates dirt 
in the float valve, or that the float is stuck down. 

It is a common practice when it is thought that there is 
dirt in the needle valve to screw the valve tight and open it 
again. This practice almost always results in embedding hard 
foreign substances permanently in the nozzle. In Schebler 
carbureters it is better to take the top cover off the carbureter 
and insert a small common pin into the nozzle where it opens 
into the mixing chamber. This should be done before drawin 
off the gasoline, as foreign substances will then be dislodgec 
and aw drawn off by draining the carbureter. Try closing 
the cock in the pipe which leads from the gasoline tank to the 
carbureter. Then unscrew the plug at the bottom of the car- 
bureter, drawing the gasoline into a cup. If there is any water 
or dirt in the float Kinkos of the carbureter or the gasoline 

»ipe, it will be drawn off in this manner. The plug may then 
be replaced, the gasoline cock opened, and the cantante primed 
for another trial. 

Finally, if only a few explosions occur after priming the cylin- 
der and testing for the trouble in the foregoing manner, it is 
necessary to clean the needle valve of the carbureter. This 
may be done by closing the cock in the gasoline pipe, unscrew- 
ing the needle valve, and very gently pushing a piece of wire 
into the needle valve opening with such care as not to injure 
the nozzle. This will free the valve of any obstruction. 

Misfiring is another cause of trouble, and may be due to 
one or more of the following conditions: The primary wire 
should be inspected to see whether it is broken or loose at 
any of its connections, because this will stop the buzz of the 
spark coil if the broken ends are rhs tine or shaken apart 
due to vibration. The secondary wire should be inspected 
because it may have become loosened or grounded as a result 
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Never Was There—Never Will There Be—A Better Time 
Than Right Now to Modernize Your Delivery Equipment 


Unprecedented demand and high prices for horses enable you to make the change—and at a profit 


NEVER WAS THERE—never will there be—a better time than 
right now to dispose of your obsolet w, uncertain, expensive— 
horse equipment and replace it with modern—rapid, reliable and 
economical— Motor Trucks. 

HORSES COMMAND at this time, not only a ready market, but 
unprecedentedly high prices. This is true of all classes of horses, 
but especially the heavy draft types, ‘““chunks”’ and mules. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR has created many ities for those 
with eyes to see and minds alert to grasp. his opportunity to do 
at a stroke that which you have long contemplated but hesitated to 
do because of the immediate loss you felt you would have to sustain 
—though convinced the ultimate saving would many times offset 
that loss—you can now do without sacrifice of time or money. 


EVEN IF THAT WERE NOT SO, still it would be the part of good 
business to dispense, at the earliest possible moment, with a system 
that is out of step with the times. 

YOU CAN COMPUTE the cost of supporting—of replacing and 
maintaini and horse equipment, but you cannot know 
So Sane you sustain by forfeiting business to your more alert 
rivals. 

THE PRIZE IS TO THE SWIFT these days—business goes to the 
house that handles it with the greatest dispatch. 

THIS IS EQUALLY TRUE of rural and of urban business. The 
modern farmer and dairyman, no less than the modern merchant, 
must keep up with the tim with his competitors—in the 
matter of trucking equipment. 

BUT YOU KNOW THAT. It is a waste of to discuss the 
relative merits of the old and the new—that subject has been thor- 
oughly thrashed out, pro and con, and the decision has been made. 

IT IS NOLONGER a question of horses or motor trucks. The only 


question that remains to be is—which truck? 


AND IN THE CONSIDERATION of that subject let us suggest 
that in selecting a truck or a fleet of them you follow the same 
policy to which you have always adhered in Lay horses—buy 
only from a concern whose reputation you know an 
are sure. 


of which you 






Reo Two-Ton (Model J) Motor Truck. 
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YOU WOULD NOT BUY a draft horse from a wandering gipsy— 
ase though you felt you knew all there was to know about horse- 


THERE'S VASTLY MORE TO KNOW about motor trucks than 
about horses. And he who is most sure of his “motor-wisdom”’ is 
most likely to select the wrong truck if he depend upon his own 
experience alone. 

MIND YOU, the poorest truck made is better—more reliable—more 
consistent in performance—than the best team of horses, But 
that is not the point. You want the most reliable truck made. 
You want the truck that is cheapest to maintain because of — = 
fewer repairs, and, when Dey or replacement parts are need 
can be obtained quickest at the least expense. 


AND OF COURSE YOU WANT the utmost in truck excellence for 
your money at the same time that you insist on paying no more for 
it than you can realize on the amount of horse equipment that 
truck will replace in service. 


ALL OF WHICH SAYS—REO. The cardinal quality in Reo cars, 
as you know, is stability. 


THAT QUALITY YOU'LL FIND in superlative degree in the Reo 
two-ton (Model J) truck shown at the bottom of this page. 


YOU HAVE NEVER KNOWN a man or a firm to install a Reo 
truck as a starter and then change to any other make when com. 
pleting his equipment. 


ANY REO DEALER anywhere can tell you about Reo trucks in 
service and can show you figures in cost upkeep that will astound 
ou. And, though we talk shop service only as incidental to our 
usiness—for we believe in “Road Service Built in at the Factory” 
such as makes shop service unnecessary—yet it is an important 
fact that you have at your service any one of fifteen hundred Reo 
dealers at any time or place you may call on them. 


LOOK INTO THIS matter of advantageous sale of the horses and 
equipment. And, before buying any truck, look at this Reo. 


IT IS IN SERVICE in more than one hundred lines of business— 
yours among them. So there’s nothing experimental about it. 
And it carries the Reo nameplate—guarantee of “quality in unseen 
parts” as well as in places you can see. 


NOW—RIGHT NOW—1IS THE TIME, the great opportunity to 
make that .ange. 





‘ 2. 


Price—Chassis with Driver’s Cab—$1650 


REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
LANSING, MICH., U.S.A. 
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PRAIRIE HILLS 


AND HOLLOWS: 








AIRY cows shipped from Wisconsin 
brought the foot and mouth disease 
to Kansas. You can imagine what 

old cattle men are saying about dairy cows 

just now. Your true old cattle man abom- 
mates most of all a sheep; after that his pet 
aversion is dairy cattle. 


In spite of the prejudice against dairy 
cattle among beef raisers there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that milk cows will in 
the future bring more wealth to the south- 
west than beef cattle. It is true that in 
the past many men who have gone east to 
buy dairy stock have been “‘soaked”’ with 
diseased and worthless stock but that is to 
be expected when a man buys dairy cows 
that the owner is willing to sell. 


An old friend of ours who came from tie 
city out to the prairies of Kansas to farm 
thirty years ago, wished to stock up his 
farm with milk cows. He had the money 
to buy them and every man for miles 
around managed to unload one or more 
poor or worthless cows on our friend. He 
“caught on” after a little while and the 
next man who asked him if he wanted to 
buy a cow was told “No sir, I don’t ever 
want to buy another cow from a man who 
has one tosell.”” Thisis a pretty good rule 
to follow in milk cow buying; never buy 
from the man who is anxious to get rid of 
certain animals, 


Practically all the oats sown in this lo- 
cality this spring will be of the Texas Red 
variety. In years past a number of differ- 
‘ent. kinds have been tried here, all to be 
discarded in favor of the Texas Red. 
Next to Texas Red the Kherson variety 
promised most, but. while very early the 
Kherson makes too small a growth of 
straw. On the poorer soil Kherson many 
times is almost too short to bind while 
[Texas Red on the same soil will be of fair 
height. 

Feterita, which gained so much fame 
during the dry season of 19f3 will not be 
planted very largely here this year. The 
season of 1914 was fairly favorable and 
feterita grew so tall that nearly all of it 
went down. I cannot see that we have 
much use for feterita in eastern Kansas 
except in years like 1913, and those, we 
are thankful to say, come only once 
in half a century or so. Feterita would do 
very well to plant after oats or wheat was 
taken off if one wished to double crop his 
ground; it might also be a good thing to 
plant late in the season in a flood year like 
1904 when the corn is drowned out. 


Feterita planted July Ist made a good 
grain crop bere last year but the fall was 
more than commonly favorable It ma- 
tures its seed thirty days earlier than Kafir 
and for that reason should not be planted 
in eastern Kansas before June isth. The 
ast, season much feterita was planted in 

lay and this early planting was ripe the 
first of August and had to be cut then. Of 
course, fodder cut in the middle of the 
summer in the southwest is almost worth- 
less. To be at their best all the sorghum 
varieties of fodder should ripen and be cut 









corn for feeding and it is a heavy draft on 
the bank account to buy when prices are 





at their present altitude. To bring new 


planning on planting a small acreage to 
northern grown seed. We did this last 
year, having sent to Iowa for enough Silver 
Mine seed to plant five acres. This north- 
ern seed made corn fit tofeed to hogs thirty 
days sooner than our native varieties. For 
this part of the country I prefer Silver 
Mine to all other northern varieties. It is 
not quite so early as some of the smaller 


as soon and it makes much more corn to 
the acre. It will not pay to plant north- 
ern grown seed for the main corn crop, 
however. In our field where Silver Mine 
from northern seed and the native corn 
grew side by side, the native varieties 


Down here in Kansas there is one motor 


road. 


road there is in western Kansas where it is 
so thinly settled. In lowa, so figures tell, 
there is one motor car for every mile of 
road, which means that a very large pro- 
tithes of farm families there own one. 

n spite of these proportions there is going 
to be a large increase in numbers of cars in 
all the prairie states this spring if the plans 
of the farmers we know are carried out. 
The motor car is now dependable and the 
expense of running it so small that every 
farmer who lives some distance from town 
will find more pleasure and profit in one 
than in anything else he can buy. 

Four years ago all predicted that by 
this time gasoline would have become so 
searce and high in price that only million- 
aires could afford to run motor cars. The 
contrary has proved true. Gasoline is 
now lower in price than at any time since 
the motor has been perfected and tires are 
at this writing the cheapest ever known. 
Five years ago, when we bought our car, 
we had to pay $33 for outer casings. Now 
we can buy the same sized casing for $14 
and it will give more service than those 
made five years ago, Taking everything 
into consideration I think that motor car 
mileage can be made for just about half 
what it cost in 1909. 

A number of the western states prob- 
ably will soon go to the Torrens system of 
registering land titles. In all cases the 
change from the present system to the 
Torrens plan will be made optional with 
the land owner. That is, he can take his 
time about making the change. Proof of 
title can be made when the land is sold or 
mortgaged and when that proof is made is 
the time to go to the Torrens system for 
the change can then be made without ad- 
ditional cost. The present system is so 
costly and so cumbersome that it is now a 
burden and matters will become worse 
with each change of title so that some- 
thing must be done. The abstract of title 
of the average farm costs about $50 and 
if the lawyer who examines it finds a single 
flaw in the title, no matter how technical, 
there is a case in court with another $50 
expense. Thig.is too costly a system to 
maintain long.—H.C. Hatch, Kan. 


No advertiser who is not reliable is 





yuat before the first frost; the grain also 
fills better if it ripens in the cooler weather 
of fall. For that reason one should plan 
his spring planting with fall ripening in 
wie 

(ver a large extent of Kansas and Okla- 


knowingly admitted into Successful Farm- 


homa the corn crop was rather light last | ing. We will not introduce irresponsible 


farmers short of 


ry ' 


year. This makes 


firms or individuals to our readers. 


corn as early as possible many farmers are | 

















kinds but it lacks but few days of ripening | 


yielded eight bushels more to the acre. | 


car owned for every two miles of wagon | 
This is a large number when we | 
consider the immense number of miles of | 
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To hold its leadership, a hay press must 
nave a fault-proof construction. Compe- 
tition for supremacy is too keen to allow 
a single flaw. For 30 years, Ann Arbor 
esses have held their supreme position. 
n all this time, Ann Arborowners have 
never had to recognize @ - yay 
jority in any other press. ou cou 
om for ne better proal to indicate the best 


33 for baling alfa, oetch, 
foams and similar forage crops. ini- 
The etra wide feed 0: assures min 
of stems leaves, the fa- 
** assures neat baling at 


































Whether for a pair of small 
horses or for a large tractor, 
you can get the right size 


Crutaw 





You are not limited to intensive tillage 

a certain amount of as with horse power. 

horse or engine power. dealer a ' 
he doesn’ 

















Read the ads in Successful Farming. 
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T no time in the year is the scarcity 
of farm labor felt more keenly than 
during harvest. In many seasons 

it is necessary to harvest a considerable 
rtion of the clover hay and make the 
rst cutting of alfalfa at a time when corn 
is seriously in need of cultivation. As a 
matter of fact, the moet common objec- 
tion to alfalfa heard from corn belt farmers 
is its interference with cultivation of corn 
and the difficulty of curing the first cutting. 

The development of haying tools is 
helping to solve the problem in proportion 
to the extent to which the more modern 
devices are coming into use. 

Hay is a perishable crop and its value, 
either for feed or for market depends to a 
great extent upon its quality. e there 
are many factors which exert an influence 
upon the quality of hay, there are few 


crops whose y is so greatly influenced 
during harvest. hen the ee r time 
arrives, the crop must be han quickly. 


Anything which shortens the period be- 
tween the time the crop is cut and when 
it is safely in mow or stack makes for 
improved quality. 

Mowers and rakes are considerd essen- 
tials and so generally used as to need no 
comment. Tedders and ri teem —' omer 
upon a large percentage of farms and cou 
*¥ used with profit y those who have 
not as yet appreciated their value and 
economy. By means of a tedder the hay 
can be dried more quickly and evenly and 
a loader greatly lessens the labor necessary 
to transfer it to the mow or stack. 

Most farms are equipped with some sort 
of hay fork, but a great many do not have 
the most efficient carrier, stackers, hoists, 
etc., for lifting the hayintothe mowor onto 
the stack and distributing it insuch away 
as to reduce hand labor to the minimum’ 

Points to Look For 

Durability, simplicity, and efficiency 
are essential characteristics of all hay 
tools. They must be so strong and so we 
constructed that breaks are exceedingly 
rare. Time is too valuable to be spent in 
the repair of machinery when several 
acres of valuable hay is lying in the swath 
or windrow. Extra men and teams are 
frequently employed at haying time and 
anything that halts their work means loss. 
The greatest loss, however, comes from 
the injury to hay which would have been 
saved in good condition had there been no 
delay. ne break with its co uent 
delay often costs several times the price of 
a first class implement of the type which 
caused the trouble. 

Slings are preferable to forks for han- 
dling certain kinds of hay or roughage. 
The value of alfalfa and clover hay de- 
pends to a great extent upon the percent- 
age of leaves which has been saved, and 
the manner of. handling has much t» do 
with saving or losing the leaves. Slings 
reduce the number of times the hay is han- 
dled in loose form and are of distinct ad- 
vantage in the case of hays which lose in 
value or quality by handling. 

The fact that a gasoline & 
engine, tractor, or some other 
chanical power is found upon so many 
farms has made practicable the use of 
another aid in hay harvest. The power 
hoist, which can be operated by any of 
the forms of power mentioned above, 


ine, steam 
di of me- 


saves the labor of one man and team and 
does the work more rapidly. The hoist 
can also be used for elevating wagon boxes, 
in the construction of buildings, and in 
many other ways. 


SHALL WE PLANT POTATOES 
SHALLOW 

In saying that I plant potatoes shallow, 
I am not arrocesng that they be left 
shallow since it is a well known fact among 
potato growers that the roots of potato 
vines must run down well into the soil in 
order to produce a heavy yield. 

After thoroughly one, the ground 
to a good depth, it istaid off with a com- 
mon stirring plow or lister, the furrows for 
the rows being run almost as deep as the 

nd was plowed. The lister is better, 
owever, than the plow, as the sub-soiler 
can be allowed to run y+ thus loosen- 
ing up a deep seed-bed for developing a 
heavy crop. 

The potatoes are dropped in these fur- 

rows. One double-eyed piece of potato 
is drilled every eighteen inches, or two of 
them are dropped every three feet. When 
it comes to the covering is where I employ 
different methods from others. I cover 
the seed only about twoinches deep. This 
is done by hand, with the hoe. It is of 
course slower and harder work than with 
the cultivator or plow, but it is more ac- 
curate. 
The object of covering the potatoes so 
shallow, is to induce quick ination, 
the seed being so near the surface of the 
ground that they sprout in a very short 
time. en, too, we must remember that 
the spring weather often is chill and damp, 
so that seed covered deeper is very apt to 
mold and rot before germination occurs. 
Even where the deep covered seed all come 
up, the plants thus produced often are 
weakly, spindling and unproductive, be- 
cause of the long period required under- 
ground in germinating. 

My shallow planted potatoes are 
watched rong bn mg just as soon as some 
of the plants gin to push through the 
soil, I take the spike tooth harrow and give 
the ground a thorough harrowing, cross- 
wise of the rows. This gives an additional 
covering of two inches to the seed, which 
now are well on the way toward the sur- 
face. By this time, the ground usually is 
much warmer than when early potatoes 
are planted, and the plants will come on 
rapidly, being more apt to be strong and 
vigorous than those which are so long in 
— through the ground. 

Shallow planted potatoes also prove 
much easier of cultivation than dee 
planted ones, as this working down with 
me yt tooth harrow puts a quietus to all 
Ww that have come up. en, I again 
keep my eye on the potato patch till the 
plants are about realy to burst through 
this second layer of soil, when the harrow 
is run lengthwise over the patch. This 
smoothes and levels the land, destroys 
several weeds, and makes for ideal culti- 
vation of the vines thereafter. In this way 
the root system of the shallow planted 
potatoes really will be deeper than the ones 
which were covered deep at the time of 
planting.—M. C. 


No horizon is so narrow as that one in 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LIGHTENING THE HARVEST 


Some Tools That Save Labor 


Up-Side-Down 


Farm 


Most Popular Farm 
Story Ever Written 


We want to send you this charm- 
ing little book telling the story of 
Up-Side-Down Farm—the farm 
that got lost and was found again. 


The story will interest the man 
who works with his head as well as 
his hands. 

The rest of your family will en- 
joy the book, too. For it not — | 
tells the true story of how Fran 
Bower raised 23 bushels more of 
wheat to the acre—without a bit 
of fertilizer—but it also tells of 
his true love for pretty Nancy 
Colson. 


Sent on Approval 


Mail the attached coupon or a 
post card and we will send you a 
copy of *Up-Side-Down Farm” ia 
fine cloth binding, postpaid. Read 
it. If you think it worth the price, 
send us 50c. If not, just return the 
book. Send no money. (74) 


MAIL COUPON 


Farmers’ Text Book Publishing Co. 
95 W. Cass Street, Albion, Mich. 
Please send me a copy of your book, “U: 
Side-Down Farm,” at your expense, by mail. 
I agree to read it and either return it or send 
you S0c within 30 days. This does not obli- 
gate me to buy it. 
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on Oregon as a corn state. Acreage about 
doubled during the last year. How does 
a yield of 121 1-2 bushels per acre strike 
you, with an average of 83 bushels per acre 
and a minimum of 40 1-3 bushels per acre in 
acorn contest entered by thirty-one farmers? 

















Climate, soil and water favor corn grow- 
ing there. Excellent land for diversified 
farming, stock-raising, fruit-growing—ia 
fact, for any purpose—can be purchased at 
reasonable figures. 

Ask me about it. Information free. 

R. A. Smith, Colonization & Industrial 


nt, Union Pacific R. R. Co., Room 
4, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 













AND INDEPENDENCE 
$5 Cash and $5 Monthly. No Interest, no Taxes. 
Either 10 or 20 acres (you take your choice, re- 
garciene, Sine) also three town iets and 300 
shares in successful 1,000-acre orchard company, with 
full equipment, all for 
$5 monthly, without inter- 
: of ventas “Write tr 
phetoar Gone mination,” We have been thor- 
ou 


species the state ithorities of 
ansas, ‘Missourl, Nebraska, South Dakota, Tennes- 








or by electricity, is now available. It 


which the sun rises and sets on self.— 
T. B. Welch. ' 


see, Ohio and West V 
Co., w-151 N. Y. Life Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE CASE OF THE RENTER| 


By H. A. BEREMAN 











NATION of home owners is ideal. 
If all farms were operated by their 
owners it would mean a people of 


rare enlightenment and prosperity. The 
struggle for independence keeps a nation 
strong and virile. 

Zealous writers have pointed out the 
“evils” of the renter system as practiced 
on American farms. They have shown 
how this class of wandering nomads at 
once permit the land they till to become 
exhausted through neglect, misuse the 
property, live from hand to mouth, and 
never lay up a cent. 

Conclusions like these arise from pre- 
judices or a superficial study of agricultural 
conditions and the deep, underlying causes 
of apparent ills. Snap judgments are rare- 
ly just and human impressions should be 
grounded upon facts. The cold facts 
covering a large number of instances are 
more trustworthy than conclusions from 
one or two isolated cases. 

In the ease of the renter, Bulletin No. 
41 of the Department of Agriculture, con- 
tains some very valuable and interesting 
data. The investigations covered a sur- 
vey of 700 farms in typical agricultural 
districts in the states of Indiana, Llinois 
and Iowa. Of these farms 43 per cent 
were occupied by tenants. 

The government experts found that 
two-thirds of the tenant’s capital was in- 
vested in live stock. This is not a bad 
showing on the theory that live stock 
helps conserve soil fertility. Whether 
the resultant manures were applied to the 
land in a scientific manner without waste 
s not shown, but judging from average 
vields, it is fair to assume that the tenant 
is as careful a user of manure as the owner. 

If farm owners maintain soil fertility 
better than renters, it would show in in- 
creased « rop y ields on those lands operated 
The statistics show a differ- 


by ners. 

ence and the reader is invited to judge of 

the superiority of land owners in building 

ip soils from the following comparisons: 
Renters Not Soil Robbers 


y ields of corn, oats and 


ow 


The average 
wheat per acre on all farms operated by 
owners were respectively 48.3, 40.3 and 
18.9 bushels, while the yields of these 
crops grown by tenants were 46.9, 39.3 
ind 17.1 bushels. The slight difference 

n easily be accounted for by the fact 
that landlords almost invariably sell their 
hare of the crops instead of permitting 
it to be fed on their own lands. Surely 
here is no basis he re fore iling the renter 
the soil robber. Doubt lk ss he 1s no better 
han he should be in t but the 
burden of guilt is upon the absentee land- 


spect, 


1s re 


ord, who thinks more of a rise in land 

lues than of raising maximum crops 
through scientific soil treatment 

The custom on these farms (represen- 

ve of the whole country) is for the 


llord to pay taxes and Insurance, half 
the threshing bill, and furnish the grass 
eed: while the tenant provides the oper it- 
upment and does all the work. The 
crops are divided equally between them, 
the tenant hauling the landlord’s share to 
market 
Che rule is for the landlord to sell his 
which does not speak loudly for his 
ustaining the productive power 


ire, 


terest in 


isown soil. The tenant sells most of his 
but 
turned to the 


of | 
a considerable portion 1s 
land in the form of ma- 


hare also, 








nure, bedding and other roughage wastes. 

The tenant’s income was found to be in 
direct proportion to his capital and the 
size of the farm he worked. ‘Those who 
rented additional lands were enabled to 
earn more through a better utilization of 
their equipment without much increase 
in capital, 

Another phase of the renter system in 
America frequently misunderstood relates 
to our short tenures as compared with the 
long lease plan of England. In that 
country families remain on the same place 
for generations. Land belongs to a priv- 
ileged class and farm workers never ex- 
yect to pass from one class to the other, 
but are renters for life. 

This distinction does not obtain in 
America where the bootblack of yesterday 
is the merchant prince of tomorrow; the 
rail-splitter becomes head of the nation. 
Opportunity is our creed and explains 
why our lands rent from year to year in- 
stead of long periods of years. 

Constantly rising land values suggest to 
the owner speculative opportunity. Next 
year or the year after he can sell at a phe- 
nomenal profit, land that a few years ago 
cost him very little; naturally he does not 
tie up his property with a long lease. 

Tenants Buy Farms 

On the other hand the tenant, who a 
little while ago was a farm laborer working 
for wages and hopes soon to become a land- 
owner, prefers a short term lease. He will 
not tie up the labor of his hands for a large 
number of years. As a matter of fact, 
tenants buy farms of their own as fast as 
they are able. The frequent changing 
from one farm to another is not a sign of 
shiftlessness. It betokens prosperity with 
the renter rather than discontent. If the 
renter were compelled to remain on the 
stnall farm for years he could never hope 
to become an owner, but by moving to a 
larger farm where he ean utilize his entire 
working capital to its maximum, he is 
able to advance rapidly. 

It is notable that hired farm laborers are 
always young men. Does this imply that 
farming is so hazardous that hired hands 
die before reaching middle life? It means 
that as soon as he can save enough from 
his wages to buy a team and a simple outfit 
the hired man rents a small farm and 
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Less pressure 
than a N2 8 shoe 


Have you seen long furrows of 
burnt and stunted grain— where 
tractor wheels have packed the 
soil? That is only one reason why 
the Caterpillar, with its endless 
track, is steadily superseding the 
old round-wheel tractor. Built for 
over 10 years—2,000 in use. 

The Caterpillar track has 24 square feet 
of bearing surface—8 times that of a 
round-wheel. Less soil pressure than a 


won't mire. Wears thousands of milzs. 





Reg US Pat Of 





Don't say Caterpillar 
anlese you mean Holt! 
Write for Cetalog A -B 168, and 
upkeep data 


The Holt Mfg. Co. 
(Uncerpersied) 


Peoria, I. Stockton, Tak 
30 Church Street, N.Y. 














For Your Special Need 


No matter what your require- 
ments are, we have a plow that 
fits your need in size, style and 
price; a plow that will do perfect 
work under every soil condition 
and insure you better crops. 


Grand Detour 


. : > - 
Power-Lift Plows 
—made by the world’s oldest plow- 
builders—stand for recognized leader- 
ship. They make your plowing outfit 
a one-man affair, operated from the 
engine cab, saving time, labor and ef- 
fort. Good plowing is essential to good 
arvests. Select the plow 
that is correctly designed to 
perfectly turn the soil. 
Sendtoday for NEW BOOK, 
“Facts About Agriculture.'’ 


GRAND DETOUR PLOW CO. 





10 Depot Ave., Dixon, lil 











works for himself. As he prospers here, he 
widens his operations on a neuer farm, 
and in time becomes a land owner. 

While the long lease has advantages in 
a country of fixed classes, in a democracy 
like ours where ultimate independence is 
possible for all, the short term lease is bet- 
ter, because it represents a temporary ex- 
pedient—a stage of the development of a | 
large class of our citizens, and not a condi- 
tion of caste which is but another term for | 
slavery. 

The advancement of a people through | 
industry and thrift is more wholesome for | 
a nation than a system of landlordism 
whereby large estates pass from father to 
son for generations regardless of individual 


merit. 

It is for this reason that a tendency 
towards smaller farms better tilled would 
be a happier omen for America, than a 
tendency towards largerfarms. The latter 
would mean in time the creation of an aris- 
tocratic land-holding class and another 
class of people doing all the work and liv- 
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f) Save Dealers’ Profit 


1 PAY THE FREIGHT 
It has the fulf life of the oil 
init when delivered to you 
Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years. 
two my out of your 
= - not —— Pt 
urn balance and get 
wT LU «of your money back. 
Instructions For Painting 


MADE FRESH 
YOUR ORDER. with each order. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE PAINT BOOK 
with Color Card. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


aL C THE PAINT MAN, Dept. 46, St. Louls, Mo. 

















ing all their lives in a state of subjection. 
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ALUMINUM SHOES 


Save Money and Prevent Sickness 
Water-proof, Rust-proof, 
Rot-proof. Warmin winter,cool 
in summer. Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 
Will outwear several pairs o ileath- 
er, rubber or wood soled shoes. 
No metal touches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortableto wear. Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 
by test for all workin any weather. 
MONEY BACK if shoes do not 
meet with your approval. Write 
for FREE booklet which shows 
styles, gives prices and tells how to order. A postal bringsit. 


OVERLAND SHOE GO. Oept.& Racine, Wis. 





















WIND AND THE HOUSE 


In selecting or building a house in the 


country, it is best to see if the site is so 
situated as to be in a measure, protected 
from the wind. One may notice a flock of 
pigeons resting in comfort on the southern 
slope of a barn roof while the wind blows 
cold and bleak from the north, but this 
wind is diverted by the north side of the 
roof and goes over their heads. Inthe same 
manner, if a house is protected by a hill 
or hills from either the west, northwest, or 
north, it will be much more comfortable in 
winter than one not so located. Next to 
a hill or hills, wood land is a fine protection 
when situated to the north or northwest 
of the house. 

If it becomes necessary to thin out such 
a strip of woods, it is best not to remove 
too many trees, as it will not only make the 
house colder but will also endanger, in 
heavy winds, the shade trees about the 
house. These shade trees have grown up 
with the protection afforded by this wood 
land and if it is lessened or removed the *y 
will be badly torn up or broken off when 
a gale or extra heavy wind occurs. 

It will be noticed that many of the old 
farm houses are buiit in sheltered places 
while the country house of the present 
time is built with apparently little atten- 
tion given to this fact. Even if modern 
house construction lessens very much 
the effect of an exposed position, the 
grounds are nevertheless at the mercy of 
the winds and the place is less attractive 
in late fall or winter in consequence. 

The destruction of these houses by fire 
seems also to be much more frequent 
than did the burning of the old time 
houses in sheltered places. This might go 
to show that in such exposed locations 
it is necessary at times to run the furnaces 
to their utmost capacity, thus endangering 
the houses, 

It would seem best, therefore, before 
building, to make sure that a more desir- 
able site in respect to protection by wood 
land or hill is not available, one that may 
have if not all, at least many of the ad- 
vantages possessed by a site exposed to the 
full sweep of the winds.—H. k. H. 

A WORKSHOP ON : A FARM 

I could not do without a tinker shop. I 
am a tenant farmer and have moved a few 
times. I built my shop on a low down 
farmwagon with steel wheels, which is 
handy to move from one place to the other 
at moving time, taking one extra trip with 
& team. 

I made the shop myself, 18 feet long, 
9 feet. wide, 6 feet high to the square and a 
peak roof of tin. A building like that 
makes a nice room to work in and the 
building is not too large to take through 
any public road when a farmer must move. 

have a small wood stove in it to warm 
it in winter weather when too cold to work 
out. When some farmers do not know 
what to do to spend the time in bad 
weather, I have all the work I can do. 

I have my shop furnished on one side 
with a file bench with a vice attached. 
The other side is a work bench for planing 
wood, with plenty of space in the middle. 
I also have my saddler bench for mending 
and repairing harness at one end at a win- 
dow with plenty of light. 
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Knotliess Siding 





Knotless Porch Floor 


Knotless Doors 


Aladdin Knotles 


Niu. {DDIN QUALITY has set a new standard for lumber quality— 
is raising the old-time lumber standards of quality 
The ALADDIN Dollar-a-Knot guarantee is the 
ALA 


to a new plane. 


DIN Houses are not 
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_ 
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made by a trust or combine—we do not ask you to buy lumber accord- 
ing to any mysterious Association grading rules. A guarantee of simply 
a Dollar a Knot—anyone knows what a knot looks like. No other 
lumberman in the world has had the courage to equal the ALADDIN 
Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee. But you can secure knotless lumber—at a 
distinct saving in price, too—in an ALADDIN House. 


Build Now—Save $200 to $500 


Your dollar never had more value, more buying power, than it has 
today. You can reach out and secure Letter value and better measure 
at prices that were never before equalled. The market today is low, 
but on the very edge of an increase. The European situation is de- 
molishing and destroying hundreds of buildings every day. Tomorrow, 
the great work of rebuilding, remodeling and repairing will be started. 
The demand for building material will go higher than ever before. 
Now is the time to build and get your choice of the material at your 











price 
wonderful story how thousands o 
from $200 to $1000 on their houses or barns. 
opportunity—you are able to save 
Catalog now. Investigate. 





tion of your house, as follows: Sills, cut to fit; 
ding, cut to fit; 
outside finish, 


cut to fit; porch columns, 


hinges, tin flashing, paints, oils, varnishes, 
with qumpiete drawings, 


yuildings. 


Mills in Michigan, Flo 











I have in the shop, tools to do all kinds 
of repair that saves a lot of time and mon- | 


ey ina year. I think every farmer should 
have a small shop to spend his spare time. 
1 keep all kinds of bolts, serews, washers, 
nails, and such articles that are useful 
in repairing farm machines, each article 
in its proper place. 

also think it is a good training for 
children. My boys spend much time in 
the shop and get ideas that I think will be 
of some benefit some day when they are 
rown up.—Anon. 


The ALADDIN Catalog points the way for you. 
farmers in every state have saved 


as much. 


5-Room ALADDIN Readi-Cut House $298 


ALADDIN Houses are Complete You get material absolutely guaran- 


teed to be sufficient for the comple- 


building paper; subfloor, cut to fit; rafters, 
baluster, rail, 
framework, cut to fit;lath and plaster or plaster board, 
doors, casings, base board, windows, sash, glass, nails of all sizes, locks, 
stains, 
illustrations 
tions for erection—The Complete House 
,0ultry houses, hog houses and other modern farm 
t The big ALADDIN Catalog No. 
tells all the interesting facts. 


North American Construction Co. 
rida, Louisiana, Oreg 
844 Aladdin ) a Bay City, Mich. 


joists, cut to fit; 


It tells the 


You have the same 
Get the ALADDIN 


stud- 
cut to fit 
flooring and 
inside finish, 
putty and shellac, 
and instruc- 
also barns, 


470 
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on, U.S.A. Toronto, Vancouver, Ottawa, Canada 











make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 
damage to eggs, fruit, etc., on road to market. Soon 
Save cost—produce brings more—wagon lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 





Very resilient and durable. The standard springs_of 

“merica since 1889. 40 sites—fitany wagon— 
sustain load up to Stons. If not at dealer's, 
write us. Catalog and fistful of proof free. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 715-17thSt., RACINE, WIS. 

















oig income selling this handy 
laboresaver—every teamster, mechanic 
and farmer needs it. Sells with one demon- 
stration. Write us — join our staff of big 
moncey-makers, 


AUTOMATIC 
COMBINATION TOOL 


* 12 toolsin one’’—lifting jack—hoist—wire 
ftretcher—wire mender—post and stump 
puller—press—vice and clamp — alligator 
wrench, etc.—pulls or lifts 3 tons. 10 days’ 
trial. Guaranteed 1 year. Compact—easy to 
carry—removable handle. Write for circular, 


Harrah Mig. Co., Boxe! , Bloomfield, ind. 








By my new, easy . anyone over 16 years old om on core 
a brand-new ss! Touring Car for xy. | om 
able work among neighbors, Free Seek Taboos oa th 


Fair 669-A 17th St., Omaha, N 
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Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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ALFALFA ON 


LTHOUGH 
A consider- 

ably less 
than half in 
weight, the leaves 
of the alfalfa plant 
contain more than 
half the feeding 
value of the entire 
plant. Hence it is 
apparent that the 
first consideration 
in planning the har- 
vesting of this val- 
uable crop is to 
save as large a 
part of the leaves 
as possible. Al- 
falfa is a con- 
tinuous grower, 
stopping only with 
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the coming of se- 

vere frosts. It has been cultivated for 
forage purposes for centuries and in its 
effort to be “always on the job” has 
developed the habit of putting out new 
shoots and starting the second crop as 
soon as the first is ready to harvest, 


whether it is cut or not. 
The little shoots, as soon as they reach 


the air, are in need of sunshine. Nature 
in her wisdom takes care of the needs of 
beginners rather than to preserve the 


matured. When the new shoots appear 
the leaves of the older stems begin to 
blight, loosen and fall away. The sun- 
shine is thus permitted to reach the tender 
and growing plants. The farmer who 
neglects to cut his alfalfa as the 
new shoots appear allows the grown crop 
to rapidly depreciate in value. If the 
delay is of several days duration there is, 
in addition to the loss of leaves, a decided 
loss in the feeding value of the stems as 
they rapidly become woody and indigesti- 
ble. If the mowing is only delayed two 
or three days after the proper time the 
leaves will have begun to loosen and it 
will be far more difficult to prevent their 
loss in curing and handling than if cut 
at just the right tim: 

We have found by experience that it is 
far better to be guided by the starting of 
the new shoots than by the condition of 
the weather. Watch the crowns rather 
than the clouds. 

The new shoots grow very rapidly and 
in a few days after they appear, become 
tall enough to be clipped by the mower 
and: this necessitates the plant starting 
new shoots, delaying the growth of the 


as soon 



































next crop several days and materially 
lessening the season’s yield. When the 
field is not protected by the growing 


crop, the sun and wind are rapidly drawing 
the stores of moisture from the ground 
and this again decreases the yield. 

Delay in mowing means loss in feeding 
value of the grown crop and loss of 
quantity in the crop yet to grow. Pre- 
mature mowing also lessens the feeding 
value by checking the maturing of the | 
one crop and to a slight degree lessens 
the yield of the next crop by exposing the 
ground to the sun and wind until the 


plant can start the new shoots. Our 
rule is to begin mowing as soon as the 
new shoots appear at the crown. This 


is usually when about ten per cent of the | 
plants are beginning to show bloom. 
Curing the Hay 

in curing any forage crop the leaves 
should be protected from the sun and the 
moisture removed by the circulation of 
air. The moisture that is in the plant 
when it is cut must practically all pass 
out through the pores in the leaves. If 
they are exposed to the hot sun they 
become dry and brittle, the pores 
lose and cease to allow th passage 


By J. A. BLISS, Lucerne Farm 
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curing is much 
delayed. In the 
drier sections, al- 
falfa is left in the 
swath until the 
more exposed 
leaves begin to get 
brittle and is then 
raked and put in 
cocks, It can be 
left in the cock 
until it becomes 
perfectly dry and 



































has proved to be the most profitable 
prage ~ Ke he grown in America. 
have planted it ae 

awe to $100an acre on hay, and from 
$700 an acre on seed. It yields 

the biggest tonnage to the acre of any 
high-class hay known. If you plant 
Sudan Grass, you never have to buy 



















4 feed for your stock. As a catch crop, 
can be put in the it turns loss Into t by replacing 
stack or mow with- crops that have failed use of 





it with 













out of heat- drouth or flood, By rotatin 

. thod other crops, you conserve increase 
img. | met the fertility of your soil. Sudan Grass 
retains the bright is one of the big factors that are bring- 





< 
ing prosperity to the South. You ought 


n color so much to know all about it right now. 


esired in the mar- 
kets. It also leaves 
the hay compara- 
tough and eer so it shat- 
ters little in handling, In the humid sec- 
tions this same method can be followed 
with safety by using caps to cover the cocks 
and pretect them from possible rain 
storms. These caps can made at a 
cost of a few cents each from muslin 
36 or 40 inches in width. The square of 
muslin should be hemmed to prevent 
tearing and a wooden pin 12 or 14 inches 
long attached to each corner with binder 
twine. The cock should be built while 
the alfalfa is tough and will settle closely 
together, the outside stems “shinglin 
the sides and the canvas protecting e 
top. The pins to hold the cap in place 
are not driven into the ground but are 
thrust into the sides of the cock, pointing 
upward, and always keeping the cap 
drawn tightly, but are easily and quickly 
removed. 

With a large acreage of hay and labor 
hard to get and high m price, we prefer a 
cheaper method of handling. Our plan 
is to leave the hay in the swath a few 
hours until the exposed leaves are almost 
ready to crumble then rake into light, 
loose windrows with a side delivery rake. 
The air has a ready circulation and will 
cure the hay quickly although a compara- 
tively small percentage of the leaves are 
exposed to the sun. When dry enough to 
stack, the hay is taken from the windrow 
and loaded on the wagon with a hay loader 
preferably a loader that handles the hay 
carefully and does not shatter se leaves. 
The use of slings very much facilitates 
the unloading of the hay and prevents 
the necessity of tearing the load up and 
shattering the hay as is usually done when 
unloading with a fork. 

While this method very much lessens 
the cost of hay making it carries a larger 
risk of damage by rain. However, if 
the hay is dampened when in the windrow 
it can be quickly turned over and loosened 
by the use of the side delivery rake. The 
hay will be much damaged for market 
purposes, but we find that when pro 
eared for, the feeding value of alfalfa is 
not lessened nearly so much by exposure 
to rain as is the case with red clover. 

Contrary to the usual opinivn alfalfa 
cures more rapidly than red clover if the 
clover is cut when in full bloom as it 
sho ild be. 

Cut When Least Moisture Is In Plant 

Elements of plant food are taken from 
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This Tells 
All About It 


lam the largest grower of Sudan Grass in Amer- 
ica, I have studied it for years. This book con- 
tains everything I have about Sudan 
Grass. It is complete and absolutely reliable. It 
is the first and only book ever published that tells 
all that is known about Sudan Grass. fusely 
illustrated with actual photographs of growing, 
harvesting and threshing Sudan Grass, 


Prof. B. Youngblood, Director of Experimenta! 
Stations for the state of Texas, says— 
“Mr. David B. Clarkson: “‘I have read 
Grane’ hook. 





















































—Don't commence growing 
Bp ay until you know 
bow and wh 
























Its purity 

certified 

by the. 

TexasEx- 

periment- 

al Associ- 

ation and 

the Nue- 

ces Coun- 

ty Experimental Association. Write 
today for terms. You can not afford to 
delay: you can not afford to buy 
seed not certified. 


David B. Clarkson 
®. ©. Box 222 Robstown, Texas 
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MONEY-MAKING FARMS"o%ehort 1S; 

with livestock, tools 


















the soil in solution only and the water pet phn AL a gg EO New’C 
st > and crops included. rite Strout’s New Cata- 
must pass off through the pores of the log No. 38. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 










leaves by evaporation. The plant is 
sucking moisture from the soil all the 
time, but there is practically no evapora- 
tion except in the day time. There will 
consequently be less moisture in a plant. 


Station 3067, 47 West 34th Street, New York 


GRI NORTHWESTERA Ib =~ yo 

and ee, AL inds fully 
described in Alfalfa Grower—How 

To Grow Alfalfa, Varieties, etc. W n wiite for FREE copy, 

samples, prices Northwestern-Grown Alfalfa Seeds. 


























in the latter part of the day. We have | ¥. L. "IULER SEED CO., 151K. 5th St, St. Pant, inn, 
found that hay mowed in the afternoon 

when the moisture content is low will S d C fo iscres Catalog free 
quite often be ready to stack before that ee orn» W. SCARFF, New Carlisie, Mh 
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which was mown in the early hours of 
the day. 

When there are heavy dews, we find 
that by mowing in the latter part of the 
day we can leave the hay in the swath 
over night without its gathering much 
dew. It can then be raked comparatively 
early the next morning into light windrows 
and with good curing weather be put in 

the stack or mow in the afternoon. This 
method retains the green color and saves 
the leaves, at the same time getting the 
crop harvested at the least possible cost. 


HANDLING A GASOLINE ENGINE 


Continued from page 22 


of vibration. The buzzer of the spark 
coil may not be properly adjusted or it | 
may be sticking either up or down so that 
the buzz is not continuous. In such a 
case the vibrator screw should be adjusted 
and the contact points cleaned. 

The timer contacts may be rough, or | 
the stationary parts of the timer may be | 
loose. In such a case the contacts may be 
smoothed by means of fine sandpaper, or | 
the timer tightened. The spark plug 
may be dirty and should be cleaned. To| 
do this the battery switch should be opened | 
the spark plug unscrewed, and taken 

yart if necessary so that the end of the| 
ved and the insulated rod can be cleaned; 
and then the plug tested by laying it on | 
the cylinder, and “turning ov er’ the en- | 
gine as already explained. 

Weak batteries may be the cause of | 
misfiring because a spark may not be! 
given continuously at the spark plug. 
The batteries may be only polarized and | 
will perhaps work again if they are not 
used for half an hour. In an emergency, 

cut a hole in the top of each cell and pour | 
in two teaspoonfuls of water. This may 
cause the battery to give enough current 
to run the engine until new batteries can 
be placed. 

Back-firing is another trouble. It may | 
have its source in one or more of the fol- | 
lowing causes: If the engine back-fires 
through the carbureter, the inlet valve | 
to the cylinder may be stuck open or may | 
be broken. In the former case it should | 
be operated by hand until it opens and 
closes properly. 

The timer may be loose or so improperly 
set that the spark occurs late in the ex- 
plosion stroke of the piston. This will 
permit the inlet valve to open before the 
previous charge has been burned, partic- 
ularly in two-cycle engines where the | f 


exhaust of one charge and the intake of 0 
secant ansnaratmmmnetaamettae: Get a “catch”, a good stand, and a big yield of CLOVER, ALFALFA, 
im inaisamacant ‘| Peas. Beans, Vetch, and all other Se 


The timer may be loose or so improperly | 
set that the spark occurs too early in the | 
compression stroke, thus causing the en- || 
gine to run backwards. Carbon deposits |} 
on the cylinder walls or piston may be-| 
come so hot at to cause the explosion to 
occur too early in the compression stroke. | 
Finally, the cylinders may become heated 
to such a degree as to cause the explosion | 

: PU! 2 = "Cl U LTU RE 


too early in the compression stroke. 
fens St ne Gold Medal St. Louis 1904 THE SIMPLEST SAFEST AND SUREST SvSTEM 
If one wishes to have the benefit of early | OF SOM. INGCULATION FOR ALL Legumes 


vegetables it will be necessary to look out 
for cut worms. These worms work at 
night and cut off the stems of tender plants. 
A small round fence of stiff paper pushed 
into the ground around the stem and 
about two inches away from it will keep 
out the pests, 





HO “should worry?” 
You, if you expect 


to buy an automobile, or if 
the one you own is upholstered 
in coated split “‘leather’’ that is 
rotting and splitting, and giving 
your car a generally disreputable 







f How Many Hides 
\ Has ACow? ; 


















appearance 
A real cow ae grows one hide— 
too thick for upholstery —suit- 
able only for shoe soles, harness, etc. 
So 2g to 34 of thisthickness is split away to 
produce genuine grain leather upholstery. 











To save the by-product, some manufacturers split it into two or more thin 
sheets, coat and emboss it to make it look like genuine leather. Hence 24 
to 34 of all “leather’’ upholstery is coated splits. 









MOTOR QUALITY 
For Auto_nobiles 
CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 
t 


Is Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 


It is coated and embossed the same way, but with much more coating, and 
the backing is a fabric twice as strong as the average split. 

America’s largest automobile manufacturers have used it on hundreds of 
thousands of cars with entire satisfaction and better service than they form- 
erly got from splits, 

In selecting a car, choose one of the many now using it. 


Small Sample Craftsman Quality Free 
or a Piece 18’’x25’’, Postpaid, 50c. 


It is on sale by John wanemaher. Philadelphia; McCreery & Co. , Pittsburgh; J. & H. Phillips, 
Pittsburgh: John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; The Palais Royal, 
Washington, D. C.; Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & Co., Ltd., Toronto and 
Winnipeg; Du pea Fabrikoid Co., 90 West St., New York; Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; D. & E. Walter & C o., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland 
and upholstery Seite generally. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario 










or Furniture 




















“NITRAGIN” is the original Pure Culture—a granular medium (not 
a jelly)—nothing to break or spill—packed in a ventilated can, con- 
taining millions of surfaces, sup billions of nitrogen-gathering 
germs, their health, strength virility. 

Guaranteed for Six Months by the Armour Fertilizer Works. 
Absolutely harmless. Easy to use. An investmen't—not an expense. 
Remember — legumes not inoculated take no nitrogen from the air. 
Inoculated legumes mean bigger yields, richer feeding value, better soil. 
Avoid Imitations. LOOK FOR THE ARMOUR OVAL LABEL. 
Pure Culture inoculation is endorsed by the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and other authorities. Don’t waste good seed. Make your crop 
Nor 2UTe- Inoculate with “NITRAGIN”. It can be obtained for any legume. 


PR Se your seed dealer or write our nearest office for free booklet. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, ES, Dept. 36 
Chicago, M.  Baltimore,Md Atlants,Ge. Greensboro, N.C. Rashville, Tena. 


There’s a heap o’ comfort in a port- 
able lawn swing seat where the weary 
ones may enjoy the cool shade—cooler | 
and more comfortable thana hammock. | 





Back of ak SAaaticensent t in Successful Farming is an ex- 
pert in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to call on them, 
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to Questions 2% General 


HARDY ALFALFA 

What is the difference between Grimm 
and Turkestan alfalfa? Which will stand 
the most cold weather, that is, as to thaw- 

ng and freezing?”’—W. C. B., Wis. 
Grimm alfalfa has been grown in our 
northern states with excellent success for 
It was imported to this 


many years. 

country in 1857 by a German farmer 
named Grimm. The variety has attained 
increased hardiness through continued 


growing in northern states and will stand 


a more severe climate than other less 
hardy strains. Turkestan alfalfa was in- 
troduced into the United States about 


sixteen years ago and has since been tried 
in all parts of the country. It is considered 
inferior to the ordinary or common alfalfa 
in the humid section, but superior to such 
alfalfa in the semi-arid portions of the 


Great Plains and the Columbia Basin. 
It is hardier and more drouth resistant 
an many of the common commercial 
varieties. 


TIME TO BREED SHEEP 
‘‘] would like some information on breed- 
ng sheep in June. Can it be done and 
bow? I want them to lamb in October 
and November.’’—E. R. W., Ill. 

Che normal breeding season or period of 
estrum or heat in sheep is not such that 
would make it possible to have lambs 
dropped in October or November. Where 
the ram is allowed to run with the ewes 
e vear around, the lambing season runs 
from December fifteenth to early spring. 
rhe gestation period for sheep covers one 
bundred fifty days, thus the lambing 
season may be delayed by keeping the ram 
the flock until late in the breeding 
season, but there is no way to regulate 
he matter so as to bring the lambs in 
fall. 


+? 


from 


TANKAGE | VS. OIL MEAL 

Which is best for fattening hogs, oil 
neal or tanks age; and which is the best 
ing pigs? Previously we have had 
1 ample amount of skim milk but this is 

no longer available.”—G. H. F., lowa. 
Ordinarily tankage provides the most 
economn al source ol protem for all classes 
of hogs. For growing pigs tankage with 
orn at the rate of one part tankage to 
twelve parts corn is excellent. For fatten- 
“ hogs early in the fattening period, one 
tankage to fifteen parts corn can be 
fed to good advantage. Later in the fat- 
tening period the amount of tankage may 


for vo 


part 


be reduced, Where skim milk m ample 
nounts is to be had, less protein in the 
orm of tankage need be fed. Oil meal 
hough comparatively high in protein 


combine so well as tankage with 
ver ordinary hog feeds. Sm: - amounts, 
vever, in the hog ration » beneficial 
result, in a smooth ewok coat. Where 
rge amounts are fed to fattening stock it 
laimed that a poor quality of lard is the 
result lankage is the standard source 
‘ prote in tor the hog. 


oes not 


ot 


REDEEMING A MORTGAGE 


man dies, leaving a homestead of 
io? acres and an SO acre farm besides, the 
homestead being mortgaged. If the mort- 
gagee sells it, ean the widow bid it in and 
keep what it brings above the mortgage, to 
support the children on, or will she have 
to pay the full amount that she bids it off 


at! A.C. M., Mo. 

if. the land was willed by the husband 
o the wife, she is entitled to redeem it on 
ount by merely paying the 


De Own af 





amount. of the debt and accrued costs. 
there was no will, the children have an a 
terest in the land, subject to the mortg: 
and the widow’s one third interest and the 
widow can and should redeem the land, 
by merely paying the debt and costs, for 
the benefit of herself and children. But 
if there are no funds belonging to the es- 
tate, and the widow bids in the land as an 
independent purchaser at the sale with 
her own money, instead of redeeming the 
land from the mortgagee, it would seem 
chat she would be bound to pay over the 
excess of her bid above the amount of the 
debt and costs, but it would go back to 
the estate, in any event the mortgagee 
is not entitled to anything above his debt 
and costs. It would be better and simpler 
in any event for the widow to redeem in- 
stead of purchasing at the sale. She 
should, however, have the assistance of a 
careful and reliable local attorney in act- 
ing in this matter, to avoid a possible 
mix-up. L. H. 38. 


BROWN ROT OF PEACHES 

“My peach trees are all dying when the 
peach is nearly ready to ripen. The fruit 
shrivels up and rots and still stays on the 
limb. In time it affects the whole tree 
which seems to be diseased.””—J. F., Ind. 

This is evidently a case of what is 
known as brown rot and can be largely 
controlled by proper spraying. Use Bor- 
deaux mixture, first, just. before the buds 
open, second, while the buds are open and 
third a week after the blossoms fall. Weak 
lime sulphur sprays given at the same time 
also offer a satisfactory means of fighting 
the disease. 


ABOUT LAWTON BLACKBERRIES 


“In your February issue a writer makes 
mention of the Lawton blackberry. Forty 
years ago the Lawtons were the only culti- 
vated blackberry we knew and for several 
years I have been trying to locate some 
grower of this variety without success. 
Why has this sple ndid berry apparently 
gone out of fav or? "—U. W. P., Ohio. 

The Lawton is said to be ‘the finest 
blackberry grown but after years of ex- 
perimenting was not found hardy enough 
for a great, portion of the fruit growing ter- 
ritory of the country. It does exceedingly 
well south of northern Missouri, and fairly 
well in the extreme eastern part of the 
United States, and nursery companies in 
these sections usually carry the stock. 
West of Pennsylvania and north of Mis- 
souri the Lawton has been in late years 
entirely supplanted by the Snyder which 
is claimed by many to be equal to the Law- 
ton in quantity and quality of fruit pro- 
duced and which is known to be hardy 
enough to withstand the rigors of the 
climate in these sections. 


ALFALFA HAY AND PASTURE FOR 
HOGS 


“Tl have been having an argument with 
my neighbor who says that hogs will do 
just as well if fed on dry alfalfa hay as they 
will on green alfalfa pasture. This doo 
not look reasonable to me and I would 
like your opinion on the matter.’’—F. 

R., Ida. 

The hog is naturally a grazing animal, 
but his digestive organs were not intended 
to handle dry fodder. As a matter of fact 
a hog will eat but little dry hay unless 
driven to it by hunger, w he eats 
green pasturage ravenously. The green 
alfalfa digests much more readily than the 
dry hay without a doubt and likewise, on 
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account of its succulence, has a more bene- 
ficial effect upon the hog’ s system. Com- 
mon and practical experience indicates 
beyond all doubt that pasturing brings 
better results. However, where alfalfa or 
other pasturage is not available, good re- 
sults often obtain by allowing hogs, and 
especially brood sows, to eat as much as 
they will of good legume hay. 


WHO OWNS THE STREAM 

“I own a piece of land which the river 

runs through. Has anyone tke right to 
»a8s along the river’s edge but on my land? 
Yo I own the river or does it belong to the 
state?” —H. S., Iowa. 

No one has any right to pass along your 
land without your permission, regardless 
of the character of the stream. Whether 
you own any part of the bed of the stream 
depends upon the character of the river, 
and the description of your land in your 
deed. If the river is navigable for boats, 
your land ends at high water mark, with 
privilege of using the strip between that 
and low water mark for any reasonable 
purposes that do not interfere with public 
navigation of the stream. If the stream is 
of the non-navigable class and there is 
nothing in your deed limiting the bound- 
aries of the land you own to the middle of 
the stream, if your land is on one side only 
or all of the bed adjacent to your land, if 
you own both sides.—A. L. A 8. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

“Where can I get plans and other sug- 
gestions for a good poultry house? I am 
expecting to put up a new building and 
want to be sure that I get the best.”’— 
W. F. T., Mich. 

A good many of the state experiment 
stations have issued bulletins on farm 
poultry houses and these can be had by 
writing to the respective state stations. 
Recently the United States Department 
of Agriculture has issued Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 574 on ‘Poultry House Construction.” 
This bulletin contains a number of differ- 
ent plans and in addition considerable 
other valuable information to poultry 
raisers. It can be had free of charge on 
application to the Department. 


A GROUND MOLE QUESTION 

“Can you give me any information as to 
the best way to destroy moles in a lawn or 
garden? We are troubled very much with 
them.”—D. M. E., Mo. 

It is an open question as to whether or 
not moles s ould be considered a pest to 
the extent that their extermination is de- 
sirable. Their food consists of earth 
worms, grubs, bugs and other similar pests 
and the damage they do is confined solely 
to the uprooting of such plants as may be 
set in their runways. Occasionally, but 
not always, this damage is sufficient to jus- 
tify their extermination. 

tegular mole traps are manufactured 
and can be bought from practically any 
hardware or implement dealer, and it is 
not a difficult matter to catch the mole 
with such a trap. Poisoning may be used 
with good success. Bits of beefsteak or in- 
sects such as grasshoppers or crickets into 
which have been placed pure strychnine 
crystals may be introduced into the run- 
ways, through a small hole made by : 
small, sharp stick or a lead pencil and this 
will usually result in the animal’s death. 
Before planning to kill the mole, make sure 
that the benefits to be derived from its 
activities are not greater than the probable 
damage. 
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Yes, thousands of others have 
turned their old-fashioned bicycles 
into up-to-date, swift, sure, easy 
riding, high power motorcycles with the 
easily attached, inexpensive Shaw Motor- 
ecycie Attachment. 

Fits bicycles of any make or size. Everything is comp 
send it to you all ready to attach to your bicycle in j 
without the aid of an expert mechanic and without any special tools—just an 
ordinary wrench and screwdriver. Built of highest grade, most serviceah 
materials; every part guaranteed; plain easily understood directions sent with 
each equipment. Thousands of enthusiastic owners everywhere. Here i 
youn ekemse to get a powerful, dependable, durable, fine looking and 
motorcycle at a price so small you will wonder how you ever got along 
the old-fashioned ‘‘leg power’’ machine! 


Read What These Users Say of the 
Shaw Motorcycle Attachment 


“Power, Speed and Reliabitity” 


I received my attachment from you in first- 
condition. The motor was 












































“300 Miles for 40 Cente” 


The SHAW Motor which I purchased of 
you about a month ago, is doing excellent 








at- 

work. I have ridden it about 300 miles with . It does not 
about 46 cents expense. It is certainly the cupevinesy pegusn to run the SHAW. 
cheapest and best running machine | ever recommend it to anyone desiring, at 
saw. Having ridden several makes of cost. a for power, 
socteneretee find it the simplest and easiest reliability. 
controlled of anyofthem. —_ Prat BLACKETER, Ayshire, Ind. 

w. N. Haamisox, Blockton, lowa. “Very 

- ” 
Climbe Hille in Conade 1] have found your motor a to 


1 have climbed hills with with your motor all you claim. Have 











that large motor cars get stalled on; the sand bought for six months, have no 
fe several inches deep. for at all. I find it very speedy and 
ERNest PEDEN, pow and very useful in many ways. 
Carleton Place, Ont.,Canada. L. E. Rickman, Ferda, Ark, 
*. . Rellabie Outfit’’ 
SHAW The motor which | ordered of you in the summer of 1910 
. trolls "cheteres flare Sean “Fn coum 5nd gaat 
Manutactur engine. e cam | 
ing Co. > show no wear, and I have 1 it 2000 mi 


prob riden 
= can honestly recommend t SHAW Motor to anyone that 


wants a motorcycle at a smal! cost and havea 
motor. Oscaz L. Tuompson, Cedar Lake, lowa. 


Write For FREE BOOK! 


SS A A TT | 
We want to send you, free and a coe of our 
booklet iJustrating and fully describing the SHA W Motor- 
cycle Attachment. When read 
and the low cost of the SHAW a 
longer be satisfied i old-fashioned Gow-qune. 
tiresome bicyele, but will want to send and join forces 
with the thousands of other whoare now hit-| 
ting the high speed trait with a SHAW! 
Send name on the coupon or tal card for the free 
booklet today = A 


Shaw ManufacturingCo. 
Galesburg, 


Dept. |\0 Galesburg, Kans. 
Please send me, free and postpaid. copy 
ef your book Dlustrating and describing 
SHAW Motorcycle Attachment as i 
Quote me your jowest pet cash, factory price. 


*. 
* 
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* 
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1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 

tion. Shooting barre! provided with patented shot retainer 

that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 

the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 

genuine black walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force and 

accuracy. This rifle is absolutely guaranteed. If any repairs are 

needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. 

This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle 

WRITE ME TODAY for complete description of this splendid air rifle and for details of m> 
new easy plan by which you can easily get one of these best quality air rifles in just a few hours- 
WRITE NOW while you have the matter in mind. I know you will be delighted with my 


dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 


E. T. Meredith, D-15 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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CATCH CROPS FOR HAY 

“T am short of meadow and wish to 
sow some temporary crop for hay on a 
piece of Sound which will yield 65 or 75 
bushels of corn. What will be the best 
crop to plant? I have been thinking about 
using oats.”’—L. 8., Ill. 

There are a number of different crops 
| which may be planted for hay. Chemical 
| analysis show that oat hay is slightly 
| superior to timothy in feeding value, and 
| practical tests show it to be actually 
| equal. Over a good portion of the agri- 
| cultural section oats will be found about 
| a8 Satisfactory as any catch crop for hay. 
| Oats and Canada field peas together make 
an excellent hay, good for cattle and horses 
alike. This mixture should be planted as 
early in the spring as possible and cut 
when the oat heads are in the early dough 
stage. 

The Early Amber variety of sorghum 
sown about the middle of June on a well 
prepared seed-bed at the rate of from 65 
to 75 pounds per acre, will yield a large 
amount of good hay. This forage is 
relished by all classes. of live stock and 
owing to the fact that such large amounts 
ean be grown on a small area, it is one of 
the common sources of hay. Four tons 
to the acre can reasonably be expected. 

Millet will yield abundantly and the 
hay is approximately equal to oat hay in 
feeding value, but it is not entirely safe to 
feed it to anything but cattle. Sudan 
grass is grown in comparatively dry lo- 
ealities with excellent success and its 
use is gradually becoming quite common. 
There is nothing better than cowpeas 
where this class of legumes can be suc- 
cessfully grown. They are distinctly a 
warm weather crop and are grown chiefly 
in the southern half of the corn belt. 





Should the hogs lose their appetites the 
following always has helped in my case. 
Take one pound of powdered copper sul- 
phate; dissolve in two gallons of warm 
water; add one pint of this to each ten gal- 
eed once or twice daily for 


a week. In case of worms double the 
strength if the animals will eat it. Feed 
This is good for 


twice daily for four re 


partial paralysis.—J. Kan. 


THE QUESTION AT COURT 
Continued from page 5 

Mr. Thorne: ‘“The witness has testified 
that it is difficult for these companies to 
borrow money. I desire to ask, can you 
name any specific instance during the 
past year in which any of the companies 
which I named offered any 5 per cent 
long-time bonds that would not be taken?” 

Mr. Wade: “No, I cannot.” 

Mr. Thorne: ‘Can you name any time 
during the past five years in which any 
of the companies I named (naming several 
of the stronger railroads) offered 5 per 
cent bonds that were not taken?” 

Mr. Wade: “‘No, I do not know whether 
they did or not.” 

If Credit Is Ruined, Why? 


If the securities of the railroads have 
been hurt in any degree other than as the 
natural result of depressing times through- 
out the financial and commercial world 
the roads are largely to blame, though 
they try to throw dust in our eyes by 
say that adverse legislation and med- 
ding by commissions with their business 
has nm the cause. This idea of disaster 
following public control of high finance 
was ahooed in the land way back in 1902 
when the Supreme Court decided the 
| Northern Securities case. The Court 
‘commented thus on that decision: 
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Firestone 


Has Done Better Than Meet Popular Prices 
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ERE, is one example: a small size, 30x3, 
plain tread, shown actual size. The same 
relative values apply in all sizes. Note the detailed 

specifications of the section opposite. Then ask any neutral = 

repair man which manufacturer gives the most in quality. He = 

cuts into all makes of tires. He knows. 2 

You want that extra layer of fabric in the Firestones—4 plies 
instead of 3 in this small size—7 plies in the 5-inch Firestone, 
for instance, instead of only 6 in the ordinary. 

You want that cushion stock in the Firestone. There is none 
of it in ordinary tires. Yet it is impossible to build a full service 
tire without a cushion layer under the breaker strip. You must 


have it to prevent bruising and overstraining the fabric. 






Actual Size 
3-inch “Plain Tread” 
FIRESTONE 


Fig. |. 4 plies of fabric in Firestone 
3 plies in the ordinary. 


Fig. 2. 
fabric layers in Firestone 
—notin the ordinary. 


Fig. 3. 1-K inch finest rubber cushion layer in Fire- 
stone —not in the ordinary. 





















Extra coating of finest rubber between 








nt As a yo 1-3 = 7 ee ce wattoens Firestone Tires have never been built down to a price. You = 
2 prods va adhe dng will find everything in a Firestone that ought to be there. Fire- = 
ae stone Tires are v ulcanized by the * “two-cure” process. This is 






more expensive than the “one-cure,”’ but it allows rigid inspec 
tion in the making andeliminates fabric buckles and otherdefects” 


The Sections Show These Things— the 
Wear, the Mileage, Prove Them = 


Take the word of the specialists of the industry—take the 
record of the Firestone Tires for 15 years—as your authority 
that these extras of quality are necessary for real service and 
economy. The Firestorfe organization, the largest in the world 
specializing on tires, can make and market tires and tubes at 
the lowest possible cost to you, the user. The tires and price. 
prove it beyond argument. 


Firestone Tube Prices Give Added Proof 
of Firestone Savings to You = 


Firestone is below them all on tubes. WHY? A tube is == 


Fig. 5. 1-4inch tread, tough, resilient, in Firestone 
3-I¢ inch in the ordinary. 

Fig. 6. 1-16 inch side wall of strongest rubber 
in Firestone —same quantity in others. 


Fig. 7. Bead of extra cohesive 
strength in the Firestone same 
size bead in others. 


Yet you pay only $9.40 
for ti 4 
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his 30 x 3 Fire- 

























































good or bad to the eye and the touch. Quality can and does 
vary, weight can be and is skim it not so radically as in 
tires. The buyer won't have it. Having tocome near meeting 
Firestone quality in tubes others must go above Firestone in 
2.60 2.90 “~~ : 
“75 7 ecause, as stated, Firestone manufactures and markets at 
13.75 _ 15.40 2.70 3.05 minimum costto you. But we are no more proud ef giving you the 
19.90 “330 3.90 4.40 a tube below the others than we are of giving you the best 
——— — tire for so little more. And the proof of appreciation among 
27.30 30.55 4.80 5.40 car-owners lies in the fact that their demand for Firestones last 
23.70 32.15 5.00 5.65 year established 50 per cent more dealers for us and increased 
our output 78 per cent. 

35.55 39.80 6.95 6.70 So compare the tires inside. Compare the prices. Compare 
the servi ords among your paceman en get Fire- 
stones from your dealer and enjoy— 


“Most Miles per Dollar” 


FREE—A waterproof bag for Inner Tubes if tellus the make of tires you use and 
the dealer you bay from. Aloo ach for book Ne. 12. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
** America’s eit Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
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“Many suggestions were made in argu- 
ment based upon the thought that the 
anti-trust act would in the end prove to 
be mischievous in its consequences. Dis- 
aster to business and widespread financial 
ruin, it has been intimated, will follow 
the execution of its provisions. Such pre- 
dictions were made in all cases heretofore 
arising under that act. But they have not 
been verified. It is the history of monopo- 
lies in this country and in England that 
predictions of ruin are habitually made by | w 
them when ut is attempted, by legislation, 
to restrain their operations and to protect 
the public against their exactions.” 191 
U.S. 555. 

And back in 1910 when the roads came 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to ask for a raise of rates on the 
plea that they were going to the dogs 
and must have help, the Commission said: 

‘‘Whatever unfavorable impression pre- 
vails, is due largely to the activities of the 
railroads themselves. Never before have 





the net earnings of the railroads of the 
United States equaled those for the year 
1910, estimated on any basis. Never 
before has the gross amount paid in divi- 
dends been as large, nor the average 
dividend rate as high, as in the year 1910; 
and yet in the face of this unparalleled 
prosperity the press, both at home and 
abroad, has been filled, through railroad 
influences, with dire forebodings of coming 
disaster. If the credit of American rail- 

ways is still sound either here or in foreign 
money markets, it is not because of, but 
in spite of the declaration of railroad 
operators.” 20 1.C.C. 252. 

The railroads do not seem to have 
taken this hint of the Commission. In 
fact, it is likely that few officials read it, 
for such news as this is not given to the 
yublic through a railway influenced press. 

he press has teemed ever since 1910 with 
the awful condition of the railways, grow- 
ing stronger in the last few mene But 
the fact remains today as it did in 1910— 





shown by the testimony of the railroads 
themselves, that the roads were never in 
better condition in any four-year period 
in their history either financially or 
physically, than in the four years since 
they were refused their plea in 1910. Or 
you can take any other period of years 
with the same result. Of course 1907-8 
were panic years, and the latter part of 
1914 and the present year are off years, 
but as was shown by testimony, the ‘roads 
are as well off in the money market as 
any other business enterprise. 

n another article I will go into detail 
as to what the increased rates will mean 
to the farmers. As was said in the rail- 
road advertising, ‘““That the farmer has 
a very vital and personal interest in this 
situation should be apparent at a glance.” 
I hope to give you another “glance’’. 
I am watching this case from the court 
room, and the rate differences have not 
yet been disclosed by testimony. 
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POINTS ON LISTING CORN' 


By HENRY HATCH, Kan. 











EING more or less of a hand to try 
experiments, | bought the first 
lister I ever saw. It was, so far as 

I know, the first lister ever brought into 
the Nebraska county in which I was then 
living. Since then I have used the lister 
to some extent nearly every year. After 
twenty-five years of use and observation, 
I cannot yet say that listing is best at 
all times, though many times it is. 

As a rule, listed corn will stand more 
dry weather than will corn surface planted 
on plowed land. As a dry spell at some 
time in the crop season invariably has a 
telling effect on our corn, anything that 
will help in this time of trouble is of 
benefit. Listing does help if cultivation 
has been done right, so in recent years 
listing has been gaining over the old time 
way of plowing and checking. Disc 
tools for cultivating listed corn have done 
much to make listing more popular. With 
the double-row disc, the first and second 
cultivation is easily and quickly done, 
first throwing the dirt away from the 
row, the next time moving it back. This 
procedure means a clean-up of weeds and 
grass, as the disc, if set right, literally 
swipes out everything between the rows. 
Anvone who has grown listed corn knows 
that weeds do not bother in the row, so a 
clean sweep between the rows means a 
clean field from end to end. If one is 
able to start with a clean field at the usual 
date of the second cultivation, it is not 
probable that the field will “get away” 
from its owner during the remainder of 
the season, so listing usually means a 
cleaner field, with the same amount of 
cultivation, than where plowed and 
checked on the surface. 

The reason listed corn stands more 
drouth is because it is started deeper and 
each cultivation after the first, whan the 





dirt is thrown away from the row instead 
of towards it, buries it deeper. Roots | 
are thus covered with a deep mulch of | 
dirt and draw moisture from deep in the 
soil. It is usually two weeks after surface 
planted corn begins to show damage be- 
fore listed corn is troubled in the least. 
Continuous Listing Not Advisable 
Listing the same field several. years in 
euccession, howeve r, is never ac visable. 
The lister is a “cut and cover” tool, as 
it cuts but fourteen inches and covers the 
remaining twenty-eight inches of space 
in the three and a half foot row. This 
means that one-third of the soil is actually 
moved and is used to cover the two- 
thirds. If plowing, we would call it a 
poor piece of work that would move one- 
third the soil and cover two-thirds with it. 
This is why listing the same field year 
after year is not advisable. The soil 
becomes hard because it is not stirred 
thoroughly and sufficiently deep. Cultiva- 
tion is harder, as a rule, because of this 
hardness in the soil, even with one listing, 
but with listing year after year it is harder 
and harder the longer the lister is used. 
My rule is not to list the same field over 
two years in succession without a good 
plowing. A good plan is to double-list; 
also, the ground may be double-disced 
before a single listing. Either of these 
plans beat a single listing. Some plow in 
the fall and early winter, then fist the 


‘to harrow it lightly to form an earth 





plowing at planting time. Any of these 
plans tend to lessen to some degree the | 
bad feature of cutting and covering. 


Low, naturally wet soil is better plowed 
than listed, for corn planted in a ditch 
stands a poorer show at germinating than 
does corn near the surface, with plenty 
of stirred soil below it to soak up the 
surplus moisture. Steep hillsides are 
often converted into deep corrugations by 
listing, as heavy, washing rams follow 
the numerous furrows in getting to lower 
levels, and seed, soil and all may be 
washed entirely out for several rods. 

It is better to plow and surface plant 
the steep hillsides. Any fairly well 
drained, not too sloping fields may be 
listed with equal surety of getting a stand, 
but better not risk it on the low, level 
flats or on the steep hillsides. if the 
soil is sandy, listing will prevent blowing 
toa great extent. As the prevailing winds 
of spring come from a southern or northern 
quarter, list the rows running east and 
west. You will then present barriers to 
the wind and there will not be the sand 
blowing as in fields where the wind blows 
directly with the rows. 


MILLET FOR HAY OR SOILING 

Millet does best on the lighter soils 
and those that are well drained, loams 
and sandy loams giving the largest yields. 
Heavy, poorly drained soils are entirely 
unfit for the crop. The plants are heavy 
feeders, and need a full supply of plant 
food for their best oundh. On poor 
land, finely rotted stable manure should 
be plowed down before planting. 

In the preparation of the land for 
millet, the soil must be made very fine. 
Plow the land when it is relatively moist 
throughout, so as it will not turn up lumpy, 
and harrow it until thoroughly pulverized. 
It is well to roll the area after planting to 
make firm the soil over the seed, and then 


mulch and prevent the escape of moisture. 
The seed may be sown ipundiond or drilled. 

Millet is of several kinds, which is 
somewhat confusing to the planter. Jap- 
anese millet is very commonly sown, and 
is perhaps the best for soiling as well as 
hay. It grows to a height of six or seven 
feet in fertile soil and produces very 
heavily. The seed is best sown in drills, 
fifteen inches apart, and cultivated two or 
three times, although it may be also sown 
broadcast. About fifteen pounds of seed 
is requi per acre when drilled in, and 
twenty pounds when broadcast. Pearl 
millet is grown to a less extent. Owing 
to its great drought resisting qualities, it 
may be successfully grown on soils too 
dry for other millets. It may be sown 
in drills at the rate of six pounds per acre, 
or broadcast at the rate of eight pounds 
for the same area. German or golden 
millet is a slower grower than other millets 
and does not resist the dry spells as well. 
When planted, sow one bushel of seed 
per acre. Hungarian millet, or Hungarian | 
grass as it is generally called, is the most | 
rapid grower of the millets and may 
be planted as late as the last of July, 





which enables the farmer to make use of 
land occupied with many crops. Whether 
the other millets are sown or not, a field | 
of Hungarian grass should be planted. 

Seed broadcast at the rate of one bushel | 
per acre. The sowing of any kind of 

millet has always repaid growers for their 

trouble.—D. T. H. 


* grow it. 
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HE David Bradley Little Jap 
takes the drudgery out of 
cultivating. Does tter work 
under all conditions because of 
its exclusive pivot axle seat bar 
dodging lever. Most successful 
hillside cultivator made. Ask any 
Little Jap user. Write today for 
our special cultivator proposition, 
which tells about our complete cul- 
tivator line, including the famous 
Bradley Tu-Ro Cultivators, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 


-—Sold on Test 
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Guaranteed 95 to 100 Per Cent 


curing-house. Ainsworth’s 
Corn often increases the yield as much 


bushe! . Ou telle why. 
Don't walt too Jone. Send for catalog, 


eoed, and we’) when you want it. 
i) f late ers disappointed last year. We 
py tyt ST ~ P- kiln-dried corn. (4) 


“The Seed House on the Farm” 


W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box K Mason City, Il. 
A ecm 











THE POOR MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Three thousand acres cut-over lands, hard 
age. Rich clay loam, } near two railways in Price 
County, Wisconsin. Automobile road, free delivery 
along om of tract. Price $25 an acre, $1 an acre 
down, ce ten yeare six per cent interest, privilege 
paying any portion at any time. Only industrious 
sons need apply. Send for free booklets published 
y State of Wisconsin. Car freight and railroad fare 

credited on eighty acre purchase or more‘ 


B. B. CLARKE, Editor, 


The American Thresherman, Madison, Wisconsin 


SUDAN SEED Officially inspected, recleaned. 
Prepaid, under 50 ds 35c 
pound; over, 25¢ pound. Feterita 10¢c pound. Whole- 
sale both. ROBINSON BROS., LUBBOCK: TEX. 
SWEET CLO Seed direct from wer 
Price and circular w to 

FREE. Jobs A, Sheeban, 


wood stump- 





KR. 4, Falmooth, Ny. 








A SPECIALIST IN GRUBS 


There is no more willing worker about 
the orchard trees than the downy wood- 


pecker. He asks no pay for his services, 


nor does he demand any special consider- | 
ation other than a chance to work for his | 
He is a steady hand, too, since | 


board. 


he does not migrate to any extent and is 
found throughout his range both summer 


and winter. 
The downy woodpecker—which may 


be distinguished from other birds of his 


type by his diminutive size and the spot 


of red on the crown of his head—is a/ §& 


specialist in grubs. He has a fondness for 
caterpillars of almost every kind. Larvae 
of all varieties are dainty tid-bits to him 


and, if they are hidden away beneath an} 


| 


the exercise of capturing them is to him | 


overlying shell of bark or are concealed in 
some burrow within the heart of the tree, 


only good sport. He goes on to the next 
tree with a light heart and an appetite 
which calls for more and bigger bugs. 

The chief interest in all this to the aver- 
age farmer is the fact that the downy 
woodpecker has been found to take toll of 
the codling moth—the great scourge of the 
apple. As soon as the eggs of this insect 
hatch the larvae bore into the fruit where 
they feed in practical security. When full 
grown they leave the apple and crawl into 
some crevice about the tree where they 
change to the pupa state, or crysalis, to 
oad the winter. It is while they are en- 
route from the apple to their winter hiding 
place that Mr. wny diverts many of 
them to his own particular needs. But 
the open season on codling moth cater- 
pillars is comparatively short. Conse- 
quently, most of them are able to tuck 
themselves away for the winter. 

As indicated, however, the downy at- 
tends to our trees both summer and win- 
ter, and it is at this latter season that he 
takes his largest toll of these particular in- 
sects. Few eyes are sharper than his when 
it comes to giving an orchard tree a thor- 
ough examination. Many are the luckless 
grubs for which there is no spring-time 
resurrection for the reason that Mr. 
Downy specializes in just their kind. 

Those who have made a thorough study 
of this particular bird find no charges 
to be Inid at his door as in the case of the 
yellow bellied sapsucker, which is a distinct 
menace to orchard trees. The downy is to 
be encouraged. Any farmer who wishes 
his services with greater regularity than 
he would otherwise secure them has only 


to keep a few pieces of suet tacked to his | 


orchard trees. Mr. Downy will not stray 
far away once he finds those free lunches 
set out for his use. But he will not live on 
them entirely. He will take only a few 
nibbles—then away to his regular task. 
From dawn to dusk he has but one concern 
—and tbis is grubs in winter; caterpillars, 
beetles, bugs and “such’’ in summer.— 
Orin Crooker. 


PARTITION SUIT 




















“There are four of us to whom was deed- 
ed a small amount of town property. 
Everything is paid for and there is nothing 
in the way of final division. One of the, 
heirs will not consent to a sale of the pro- 
perty or to a division in any way. Can 
he be compelled to do this so that the pro- 
perty may be properly divided?” —J. L. 8., 

l 


Under the laws of Illinois, suit may be 
maintained to divide the property, or, if 
it is not subject to division, to have it sold, 
and the proceeds divided. This kind of a 
case is known as a partition suit. The 
expenses of division are paid out of the| 
proceeds.—A. L. H. 8. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 









Most wonderful grass of the cen- 
tury. Enormously, prodigally, pro- 
milific. Texas growers claim 10 tons 
farich hay per acre. Ripens as far 
north as Canada. 
If above two grasses are sown this 
year on each farm in America, it 
would positively put an end to hay 
scarcity on every American farm. 
Teosinte 

A magnificent fodder plant. Splen- 
didly adapted for silo purposes, pro- 
ducing from 30 to 100 rich, succulent 
stems from a kernel of seed. 


Speltz 

A t food, both as acereal and as 
a fay plant. It is in tremendous de- 
mand. So are Salzer’s Pedigree 
Barleys, Corns, Oats, Wheat, Alfalfa, 


Speltz, etc. 

Potatoes 
Read the rich romance of Henry Schroeder, the Potato 
4 King of the Red River Valley, in our Catalogue. 
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SALZER'SG ly mail one package each of 10 Famous Farm 
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Yes, waiting for every farmer or farmer’s son— in- 

dustrious p deed whe is anxious to establish tor’ him. 

self a happy home and prosperity. Canada’s h invi- 

qh yA stir oe - 
er er farm lan as c 

the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


160 Acre Homesteads are Actually Free to Settlers and 
o mer Other Land at From $15 to $20 ver Acra 
e people of European countries as well as the American continent must be fed — 
even greater demand for Canadian Wheat will keep up the price. Any a ee on ber 
land at $15.00 to $30.00 per acre— get a dollar for wheat and raise 20 to 45 bushels to the acre 
is bound to mrke money~that’s what you can expect in Western Canada. Wonderful 
yields also of Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed Farming is fully as profitable an industry 
as grain raising. The excellent grasses full of nutrition, are the onl required 
either for beef or dairy purposes. Good schools, m: convenient, climate excellent. 
Military service is not compulsory in Canada but there is an unusual d f 
farm iaher to replace the many young men who have volunteered for corvice yt 
Gite See literature and particulars as to reduced railway rates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, 
aoe FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. Sth St., DES MOINES, 1OWA 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 
R, A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Canadian Governmen 











26-Piece Fishing OutfitG/ VEN 


Write At Once For Full Information 





SIN ERS 





Twenty-six Preces in All—One bass fly: one trout fly; two gut hooks; one chain fish stringer; 
one fluted trolling hook; three sinkers, assorted sizes; one hook, float and sink line complete; one 
84-foot extra strong lines; one strong, neatly finished, highly polished brass reel; two hank lines, 
twelve Kirby hooks (two more than shown in illustration.) 

My New Easy Plan—I’ll give you the entire 26-piece Fishing Outfit for sending me just a few 
subscriptions to my monthly farm and family magazine, Successful Farming. Everyone likes Suc- 
cessful Farming. You'll find it easy and pleasant work, by my new easy plan, to get the very small 
number of subscriptions necessary to earn this fine fishing outfit. Write me today. A post-card or 
letter will bring you full information about this dandy outfit, and about my new plan by which you 
can easily earn it. I'll be glad to hear from you and you'll hear from me by return mail. I guarantee 
the outfit will please you. Please remember it will not cost you a cent of your own money. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 26 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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By F. G. 
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View showing concre r and brace post with 
with a 3-ineh pipe used as a brace. Dotted 
es show that part of the posts which are 
erground. Note how the tie wire is placed 


om the top of the corner post to the top of the 
e post and then twisted, 


HAT old truth that a chain is no 
| stronger than its weakest link ap- 
plies to fences as well, was the con- 
clusion reached by Burt Curtis of Butler 
County, Iowa, who, after six years of 
trial has apparently solved the corner post 
problem. Nothing but reinforced con- 
crete corner posts will be used on his farm 
in the future. 

Fences with wires hanging loose, caused 
by corner posts pulled over or broken off, 
are considered as pretty poor fences even 
if every line post is ingood shape. Another 
fence will have every wire so tight that 

person’s weight will scarcely make it 
sag. Some of the line posts may be 
broken off and others very weak but the 
tension of the wires themselves hold them 
all in a straight line. 

As a practical illustration, fasten a pin 
securely to a wall with the point sticking 
outward and suspend another from a 
string. Anyone would touch the point of 
the first pm very cautiously while the 
other one can even be struck with quite 

little foree without injuring the finger 
beeause it will swing back. It is for the 
very same reason that cattle and horses 

ill keep shy of a tightly stretched barb 


wire, no matter how badly the fence is in 
need of line posts. 
It was six years ago that Mr. Curtis 


began to make a study of corner posts. 
Wood posts would break off after they 
became decayed a little or the anchors 
would loosen so that the post was gradu- 
ally pulled out of the ground. How to 
overcome these difficulties started Mr. 


Curtis investigating as to what a good 
ce post should be. 
' Essentials of Good Posts 
rhe following qualities he believes to 
e the most essential. First, a corner 
post should be large enough to have plenty 
of surface in contact with the ground so 


as to make it solid. 

Second, is weight. Anchors he found 
would not keep a corner post from gradu- 
ally working up out of the soil in a few 
years due to the continual lifting strain of 
the brace. Nothing but dead weight 
would overcome this. 

Third, is permanency. A corner post 
that rots off in five or aix years is a most 
expensive kind, not because of the cost 


of the post, but of the cost in time and 
labor to put another one in. A wood 
post which is apparently sound may 
develop defects which destroy its use- 


fulness in a few years. 

Last, but not least, is the labor cost 
necessary to put a post in place. Sufficient 
strength to stand the continual strain of 
the wires is of prime importance. Mr. 
Curtis finds that reinforced concrete ful- 
fills these requirements. Knowing that a 


wood post 8x8 inches at the top and 10x10 
imehea at 
_ 


the bottom by eight feet long 
enough to make a solid 


SuTTAarce 





CONCRETE CORNER POSTS 


HODSDON 


post, this size was taken as the minimum. 
On this farm, as on most others, quite 
a little serap iron had accumulated, such 
jas old wagon tires, rods, and an old 
wrecked steel windmill tower. Mr. 
Curtis conceived the idea of cutting this 
scrap into eight foot lengths to use as 
reinforcing. 
| The Reinforcement 


A form was made of inch material for 
the sides with a piece of 2x2 inch material 
sawed cornerwise as a moulding for each 
edge to take off the sharp corners. Three 

| boards nailed together in the shape of a 
| letter U brace were slipped over the form 
to hold it together until it set. A rather 
wet 4 mixture of concrete was , 
placing the four pieces of reinforcing, 
within one inch of each corner, no piece 
of which contained less material than in a 
three-eighths inch square steel rod. 

Should the reinforemg have been bought 
it would have cost 35 cents per post, but 
as it was, almost useless material was 
utilized. 

Experience showed that a sack of 
cement would make one post. After 
about four hours the concrete set and the 
form was taken off, leaving the post on 
the plank or any other smooth surface 
upon which the post was built. To keep 
the posts damp, Mr. Curtis used old 
gunny sacks dipped in water and laid on 
the concrete twice a day for a week when 
the post became strong enough to be 
safely moved, 

Since the posts are quite heavy, it is 
easier to haul them short distances on a 
stone boat. Mr. Curtis is very particular 
to have each post set four feet deep with 
the dirt well tamped around it. It is well 
to have the hole plenty deep enough be- 
fore the post is rolled in, because it is 
almost impossible to lift one out after- 
wards. 

Not a hole is molded in the post unless 
it is for a gate. It is his belief that a 
number of holes weaken the post, that it 
is easier to tie the wire around, and that 
it strengthens and protects the concrete. 

Contrary to usual practice the brace 
| post is made and set like the corner post. 
It is evident that the breaking strain at 
the foot of the brace near the ground is 
even greater than that in the corner post. 
Both concrete and three inch tubular 
steel pipes have been used as braces, but 
second head three inch pipe 10 feet long 
at 50 cents a piece are considered cheapest 
and best. A small notch can be chiseled 
out on the brace post at the ground line 
to keep it from sliding out and another 
three feet from the ground on the corner 
post. According to this man’s experience, 
a brace wire tied straight across — the 
top of the brace post to the top of the 
corner post does not lift the corner post 
nearly so much as it does to tie it down 
diagonally to the foot of the corner post. 

Several of these posts have been in use 
six years and not a one has failed. A 
woven wire stretcher giving a 2000 pound 
pull has been used which has never Sahel 
them. Neither do they tend to tip over 
or pull out on wet land as do the wood 
posts. Mr. Curtis is so enthusiastic over 
this method of making corner posts that 
many of his neighbors are following his 
example. 


DISTANCE TO PLANT POTATOES 


“Will you kindly inform me as to the 
proper distance to plant Irish potatoes, 
oth in the hill and in the row?—J. B., Fla. 

Irish potatoes are usually planted from 
fourteen to eighteen inches apart in the 
rows and in rows from three to four feet 
apart. This allows for convenient culti- 
vation and gives the vines ample room to 
spread, Where ground is scarce and only 
hand cultivation is to be used, the rows 
may be placed closer fogether. 
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Grain Costs 
Too Much 


To be wasted, but the average 
thresher wastes far more than 
many suppose. 

The investment and labor which 
a farmer puts into his wheat crop 
is more than is usually conceded. 
His money investment in value 
of the land, cost of seed and 
implements brings the cost of 
his grain to a point where he 
cannot afford to waste it. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF WHEAT 
suggests saving it from wastage. 
All this appeals to the thresherman the 
same as it does to the farmer. 


THE 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


will save this wastage, making more 
money for both the thresherman and 
Sat a te Ras gan eae 
nm farmer $ 
Si leto the daw dnd uid 
BUY OR HIRE 
A RED RIVER SPECIAL 


And SAVE the Farmer's - 
Thresh Bill 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(In continuous business since 1846 ) 
Bulidere of Red River Special T 
pty) |} + 


® BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


CUP ELEVATOR 


Always ready for 
=e Placed in- Ls 
sidethe crib in 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
hels 


in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 


Farmer. Catalog 8 styles with crib 
—- showind.© forit today. 














































Made from the well known APoLio Brest 
BLoom Galvanized Sheets, in all standard 
patterns of Formed Roofing and Siding. 
Fireproof, durable, reasonable in cost—ac- 
cept no substitute. Sold by weight by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. APOLLO BEST 
BLooM Galvanized Sheets are also unex- 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Cis- 
\ terns, Stack Covers, Bins, Etc. Send 

for free “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
ssunce General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Send sketch or model 
PATENTS 222e 2.2% 

vice and List of inventions wanted, Free. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer. Washington, D. C. 
; a - 
| Successful Farming advertisements 
‘are guaranteed to be as represented. 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S 
NOTEBOOK 
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AWN C2 LL 
A sha 
the farm 
I often marvel over the work it must have 
been necessary for our fathers to put upon 
the fields before the coming of the disc 


AY isn’t it a joy to get out and dig in 

the dirt aga? How I pity a man 

that has to stay indoors, at this 
season especially. They might be able 
to chain me to a desk but they never 
could keep me there, Of course my body 
might have to stay but my spirit would 
be have in the fields. 


This year we are using all “Iowa 103” 
oats for seed. We tried them last year 
as & cooperative experiment and found 
that they out-yielded our Khersons by 
about ten bushels per acre. They were 
two or three days earlier also, both in 
heading and in ripening. The cooperative 
experimental work is oneof the most prac- 
tical ways of crop improvement that we 
have found. 


Arbor day comes again. That means 
some more trees. We will celebrate with 
a vengeance this year as we are setting 
out a new orchard, thickening up the 

ve and planting a new evergreen wind 
Beak. We probably will not do all of 
that on Arbor day but the purpose of the 
day will be fulfilled whether we plant the 
trees then or not. 


Pears blight very badly here with the 
fire blight. To overcome that we have 
tried grafting them onto thorn apples. 
The grafts grew fine and the union seems 

» only the pear wood grows faster 
than the thorn apple. We thought the 
pear wood would grow a little slower on 
the thorn apple stock and so be less sub- 
wee to the b ight. So far it has worked 
well. 


The hog chores are on the increase now. 
So far our sows have averaged better 
than seven pigs saved per litter. If the 
rest do as well, we will have the farm 
covered with hogs this fall. Many farmers 
are questioning the making of these 
youngsters into pork at a profit with corn 
at sixty to seventy cents. 


We expect to make a profit out of ours 
as we did this season but not on sixty 
cent corn alone. Cheap pork must be 
made from pasture. Rape and red clover 
are the Saslibens of cheap pork production 
with us. When we get our alfalfa pasture 
ready then we will be still better fortified 
against high priced feeds. 

At the Iowa experiment station an acre 
of rape returned from $47.47 to $68.64 
when pastured with hogs with a full feed 
of corn. That is valuing the hogs at six 
cents a pound, too. 


Our plan is to put the weanling pigs 
into a big clover pasture with water 
and a self feeder of shelled corn, and 
another of tankage. Then later turn them 
into the corn field where rape was sown 
at the last cultivation and move their 
tankage feeder sheng with them. This 
eliminates a lot of chores and makes bi 
and cheap gains. Professor Evvard o' 
the experiment station grew pigs this way 
last year to a weight of 316 pounds at 8 
months, and 3 days. One pig in the lot 
weighed 405 pounds at 247 days. 


Careful slopping of hogs might ibly 
show a little more gain than that but look 
at the labor this self feeder business saves. 


We have to utilize our labor to the best 
advantage on the farm when it is as hard 
to get as now. 








dise is one of the best tools on 
ut a dull one is an abomination. 


We find it best to always dise our 
ground before plowing in the spring. It 
makes it plow easier, it mixes the trash 
or manure on top with the soil so that 
when it is turned down capillary action 
is more easily established, and it prevents 
the leaving of big air spaces at the bottom 
of the furrow. If the discing is done 
early it saves the moisture in the soil, too. 
It is some more work but it is well repaid. 
If a man is planting corn, no matter how 
much, he ought to be equipped to do the 
job right for that is where the profit is. 


How about the next crop of colts? By 
the looks of many that one sees over the 
country their sire was chosen because of a 
cheap service fee or handiness rather than 
the superior merit of the horse. Thirty 
or forty dollars difference in the value of 
the colts at weaning time is easily made 
by aright ora wrong mating. It pays and 
pays big to use the best stallion you can 

d even if you have to go a long ways to 
find him. f pesler a horse that has been 
in the neighborhood long enough so that 
he has colts to advertise him, If a man 
were buying a colt he would go several 
miles to get one that suited him better, 
especially if they were to be had for the 
same price. The same thing should be 
true in breeding a mare. 


A prominent cattle feeder in our county 
said that the average farmer would make 
more money selling his calves at 200 
pounds as veals than to grow them out 
the way they do now. This man’s busi- 
ness makes him opposed to the killing of 
calves, too. The average calf as he finds 
him in buying over the country is so 
handled that it does not make the returns 
that the veal would make. 


If a calf is good enough to grow up for 
beef it is worth growing right. The profit 
in growing beef is the making it on young 
animals. Our corn belt calves make the 
most money if they are fed from the start 
and marketed at about fifteen months. 
A skim milk calf that has had all the 
shelled corn he will eat with about eight 

uarts of milk a day, with oil meal after 
the milk has been taken away, will show 
up wonderfully well beside the calf that 
has sucked the cow when they are both 
fifteen months old. If the mother of the 
calf is any milker at all there will be a 
nice profit from the pair, too. 


Road dragging done in the spring will 
accomplish more than the same amount 
of work done at any other season. [If 
roads are kept in shape now, they are 
pretty sure to stay good. The road drag 
18s a t tool, yet some men manage to 
spoil the road with them. On several 
hills I have seen the road badly gullied 
where the outside edge of the drag came, 
These roads were dragged by going back 
and forth in the track once. If these 
roads had been dragged on the hills from 
the ditch at the side to the center the water 
would have run off into the ditch and not 
started a new ditch almost in the wheel 





track.—Cieo. W. Godfrey, La. 
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Buy Wheat Land Now 


in the 
Famous Golden 
Prairie District 


of Southeastern Wyoming. 


The banner non-irrigated win- 
ter and spring wheat producing 
district of the West. Sheltered 
by the snow-capped Rockies, 
there areno hot winds or extreme 
summer heat. Directly west of 
Des Moines and Omaha the win- 
ters arecomparatively mildowing 
to the winter Chinook winds. 

The soil is fertile, the surface 
level to gently rolling, well water 
pure and abundant, railroads, 
market facilities and schools and 
churches convenient. We are 
owners, not agents, and sell di- 
rect. We have for sale 25,000 
acres of choice prairie lands in 
tracts of 160 to 640 acres in well 
settled neighborhoods 1 to 8 
miles of railroad towns. Our 
prices are low and our terms are 
ten equal annual payments, or 
on our celebrated crop-payment 
plan whereby all deferred in- 
stallments of interest and prin- 
cipal are paid by delivery to us 
at market price one-half the 
crops raised each year until the 
land is paid for. 

Write us at once for detailed partic- 
ulars, including list of purchasers and 
sectional map of the district. 


Federal Land Company 


Burns, Wyoming 


= SS — ——— = -_ a _ . 
NO WAR TAX on HOMESTEAD LAND in CANADA 
Thereport that a war tax is to be placed on Home- 
stead lands in Western Canada having been given 
considerable circulation in the States, this is to ad- 
vise all enquirers that no such tax has been placed, 
and there is no intention to place a war tax of any 
nature on such lands. 

) W. BD, SCOTT, 


( 
Ottawa, Can., Mar, 15,1915 Supt. of immigration 
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Ge SIMPLE SPEEDINDICATOR 


fel Makes you te your cream sep- 
bi arator way. Absolutely accur- 
; ate. ives you & uniform cream 


test. Savesall thecream. Fits all 
makes of machines, Attached in 
two minutes. Cannot get out of or- 
der. Nodial to watch. Sent by par- 
$3. Agents wanted. 


on usual aeration. “Circular tres. 
nD , . > le 
SIMPLE SPEED INDICATOR Co. 

Dept. N, Sidney, O 
tees ecm 


— 
for sale cheap, Sent on trial, Write 


VIQLINE isn, ovine 
r advertisements are guaran ° 
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April, 1915 


WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Starting the Vegetables and Flowers 





The main garden 





PRIL pre- 
A eminently the 

best planting 
mouth. Some plant- 
ing was done during 
March, but most of 
it will be done this 
month, though there 
are many tender flow- 


Is 








should be started this 
month. Beans may 
be caught by a late 
frost, but they are 
not, expensive and a 
few should be planted 


for early bearing. 
Some early corn, peas, 
beets, carrots, onions, 





ers and some veget- 
ables that it will not 
be safe to plant yet, even if there is little 
danger from frosts. Some plants will not 
stand chilly weather without severe injury. 

Dahlia bulbs can be planted now, for 
they will take a little time to start, and 
the earlier they are growing the heavier 
clumps they will make and the sooner 
they will bloom. Seedlings started last 
month ean be planted out the last of this 
month, if not far enough north that a 
frost is likely to come. 
bloom well if given a long season, and I 
always like to have a lot of them to 
watch for the new colors and forms. In 
planting the dahlia tubers be sure there 
is a piece of the old stalk attached to the 
tuber or you will get no plant. Tubers 
have no eyes, but the eyes are in the old 
stalk just where the tuber attaches. 

Second Sowing of Some Crops 

Sow a second plot of garden truck such 
as lettuce, ac” Fon spinach, mustard, or 
any other crops that mature quickly. The 
first. sowing, if done just as soon as the 
season admitted or during the winter, is 
now coming along nicely. Have your 
quick maturing garden all together and 
separate from the slower growers, and 
then rotate these as long as you care for 
them and follow with some late planted 
crop, like celery or fall beans. 

If you have room to keep the tomato 
plants in the house without their gettin 
tender or spindling they will be better if 
not planted until settled warm weather. 
Cabbage plants can be set out any time 
this month, and the earlier they are started 
the better. 

If you have the tomato plants in pots 
and had started the seeds in February you 
can keep them out doors in flats and take 

de at night when it is chilly and they 
harden up so they will not suffer at 
| in transplanting. have had them in 
bloom when I set them in the garden, and 
they produced tomatoes two or three 
weeks before the ordinary hotbed plants. 
It is well worth while to take this extra 
care of a few for the fruit is very accept- 
able at the season they will ripen. 

Early this month you should set the 
runners of your violet plants out in the 
gurden. Divide the plant up so there will 
be a single crown to each plant you set 
out. It does not matter if there are not 
many roots to it, roots will form later. 
These young plants make the finest plants 

ooming in the house next winter, and 

ey will bloom freely outside in the fall. 

Hardy Russian is the variety best 

adapted to garden culture as it is per- 

fectly hardy, and blooms both fall and 

spring in the garden, and young plants 

will bloom all winter if potted after they 

have had a good freeze: if potted before, 
ey will all run to leaves. 

Start Some Bulbs 
Gladioli bulbs should be planted now 


» first, 1 





Seedling dahlias | 





lanting, for this bulb should be | 


planted at intervals of two or three weeks 
to! cession of bloom. No flower is as 
vell adapted to garden culture and none 
can be more acce ptable for t ible ce cora- | 
tion or to send to sick or shut-in friends 
if vO ) bulbs be sure to get some, 


and are SO @Aasy 


rapidly, 


‘ " 
ey st 


ners 


to keep and grow, and there is no failure 
to bloom with them. 

Seeds of perennials can be sown this 
month, as many of them will come up 
better while the soil is cooler than when 
it gets. so warm later in the season. Many 
of the perennials are so easily raised from 
seeds that no one should fail to have them 


in their a. Columbines, sweet 
williar ox gloves, larkspurs, holly- 
hocks, hardy pinks and picotees, and 


several others as easily grown from seeds, 
added their beauty to our grandmothers 
gardens and they can to ours. Prepare 
a good seed-bed of finely pulverized soil 
in a sheltered place, and it would be a good 
iaea to heat the soil so as to kill weed 
seeds, as some of the perennials come 
slowly and grow slowly after they are 
up. Take the soil when it is moist and 
put in a baking pan and set in the oven or 
on top of the stove. Let it heat until it 
is steaming hot and keep it thus for some 
time. Do not bake it until it dries out 
and burns, for that injures it, but no 
amount of steaming will hurt it. It 
should not be wet when it is put in the 
pan or it will bake into a cake. 
Cover the surface of the bed about an 
inch with this heated soil and weeds will 
not bother you. 

Divide up the chrysanthemum plants 
and set out the strongest plants, one 
single stem in a place, about two feet 
apart if you want to grow specimen plants 
to pot. If you want to grow them in a 
row or bed to bloom where they are, they 
can be planted closer. The early flowering 
sorts are the only ones that will give any 
satisfaction blooming outside. The pom- 
poms are fine for this purpose, and are 
hardy. They have been so improved of 
recent years that there is a large assort- 
ment of colors and forms. As they are 
so easily grown and so satisfactory they 
should be more generously planted. 

Keep the Sprayers Busy 

This is the spraying month. Thus far 
spraying has been done mostly with the 
lime-sulphur solution so as to catch any 
scale that might be infesting the trees 
and shrubs. Now the insect enemies are 
gathering for the onslaught, and we have 
to load our guns with different ammunition. 
Some arsenical poison is needed. A com- 
bination of Bordeaux and arsenate of 
lead makes a good solution for general 
spraying after the leaves and buds de- 
velop. If you have only a small amount 
of spraying to do, the ready prepared 
Bordeaux and also arsenate of lead is 
best, as it saves the trouble of preparing 
it. Follow directions coming with them. 
Do not spray when in bloom as you will 
destroy a lot of bees if you do, and bees 
are your best friends in the orchard or 
berry patch. Spray just before the buds 
open and again just after the flowers have 
fallen, and then again in a couple of weeks. 
Another spraying a few weeks later will 
be an additional precaution that often 
pays big dividend Don’t forget to 
watch closely for the first appearance of 
potato bugs and spray promptly the rows 
along the side from which they enter. If 
this is done it will seldom be necessary to 
go over the whole patch. 


Ss. 





chard, turnips, and 
in fact all the usual vegetables that will 
stand a little chilling, or that are slow in 
getting started shoul be in the ground by 
the last of this month. Sweet potato 
pants should be — in a hotbed, 
ut I never planted them out until well 
into May, for they will make but slow 
growth in cool weather. Tomatoes, pep- 
pers, cucumbers, melons and all such 
tender plants had better be kept out of 
the ground until it is warmer. 


A ROOT MAGGOT REMEDY 

The root maggot has become much of a 
scourge to the growers of cabbages, rad- 
ishes, turnips, cauliflower, and other 
vegetables of their class. The maggot has, 
of course, been more destructive in some 
sections than in others, but where once 
they make a inning, growers have had 
great difficulty in keeping them down suffi- 
ciently to grow profitable crops and indeed 
in many cases have had to practically 
abandon the growing of such crops. The 
use of sulphur, tobacco dust, lime, potash 
and other things that have been recom- 
mended has, sooner or later, proven wholly 
ineffective. The remedy which I have 
found to be efficient is simple and inex- 
pensive. It is simply a solution spray 
of creolin or crude carbolic acid and water, 
using about sixty parts of water to one of 
the acid. This is sprayed on the ground 
after seeding, over the seeds, and sprayed 
around the plants, on the ground, after 
the plants are up or are transplanted. 
Keep it off the plants as much as possible. 
It probably will not kill them, though it 
does injure them sometimes. The spray- 
ing should be done at intervals of a week 
or ten days for several weeks. The fly that 
lays the eggs evidently objects to the odor 
of the acid or else the acid destroys the 
vitality of the eggs; investigation would 
seem to prove that the former is the case. 

I have even saved many plants, when 
spraying had been neglected or delayed 
too long, by pulling the earth away from 
the roots and spraying them and then 
replacing the earth. 

{ do not know that this remedy is new. 
I do not even know that is it absolutely 
infallible, for we never know that any- 
thing is either of these, apparently. I on- 
ly know that in my own experience it has 
not failed and others have had the same 
results.—R. 8. D 


SAND FOR TULIP BEDS 

When selecting a place for a new tulip 
bed, bear in mind that a bright sunny lo- 
cation is much better than one that is in 
the shade. The soil should be free from a 
sour, soggy condition, and it is a wise plan 
to raise the bed a little higher than the 
surrounding earth; in adding soil to ac- 
complish this, mix considerable sand with 
the soil. 

Sand from roads or from creek or river 
banks mixed with stable manure and 
added to the garden soil will produce a 
first class tulip bed. An elevation of three 
to six inches above the surrouriding earth 
will not be too much, and will prevent a 
collection of moisture during winter that 
is frequently injurious to tulip bulbs.— 
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DERAL 


Just as government forethought guards against | 
fire in the forest domain, so does Federal | 
forethought guard against tire 

troubles for the motorist. 
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Forethought and years of experience provide 
genuinely scientific protection against skid- 
ding, in the Federal 


“Rugged” Tread 


Here you have a value far greater 
than the selling price. The 
“Rugged” Tread is double 
thick and gives extra ser- 
vice. No matter in what 
direction the wheel 
tends toslip, thesame 
required number of 
big thick studs are 

on the job to 
stop it—grip- 
ping the road 
tenaciously. 
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Exclusive 


Double-Cable 
Base 


This Federal feature is the big- 
gest single improvement in the 
whole history of pneumatic tires. 
Two years of service have proved 
absolutely that it prevents rim-cut- 
ting, tube-pinching, side-wall blow- 
outs just above the rim and the slip- 
ping of tires from their rims. You can 
save yourself the expense and annoyance 
of these common troubles by equipping 
with Federals. 


































All Styles and Sizes. 
“Rugged” and Plain Treads. 


FEDERAL RUBBER MFG. 
COMPANY, Milwaukee 


N Branches, Distributors and Service Stations, in all 
Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 
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HINTS ON PEA CULTURE 
How to Obtain the Most and Best Peas 


Planet Jr 
Wheel Hoe:Horse Hoe 








N growing peas for the home it is al- 
ways best to get the seed and prepare the 
soil as early as possible, for, if one gets 
early start, success is more certain, 

and there is a better chance to grow some 

thing else where the peas were, makingtwo 
rops on one piece of ground in a season. 

Many seed eed are offering varieties 

mat are suitable for extensive culture. 

Peas will grow if the earth is a little cold. 
Inst are know where they were 

planted before the snows ceased falling 

and the earth froze after the peas had 


an 






. 
; 


+) 


ances 


sprouted, but no damage resulted. The 
emooth varieties will stand the cold 
than the wrinkled kinds, as the 


better 
latter often decay before there is an op- 
portunity to grow. 
All peas thrive in rich soil, but a few 
f the vining sorts seem to mature well in 
stiff clay. The dwarf varieties are 
rown in a light, rich soil, if 
earth is not such, it is best to mix a 
of well-rotted cow manure 
with the soil. It is best to put the manure 
on the land in the fall. Both the dwarf 
nd the taller kinds can be grown almost 
anywhere if the soil is deeply spaded, 
well pulverized and made light with a 
garden rake. The dwarf kinds should be 
planted in drills about three feet apart if 
the grower desires to plant again in about 
two weeks and have a succession of crops. 











best 


ur amount 







to permit the second planting between the 
rows of the first. The drills should be 
about three inches deep and the peas 
dropped about a half inch apart. Cover 
with earth to a depth of two inches and, 
as soon as the peas are up nicely, draw 
up the dirt to fill the drill or even a little 
This enables the to draw 











Che rows should be wide enough apart | 


Planet Jrs. are the most economical farm 


and garden tools youcan buy. T 
made the best, last the longest, aallaiee 
the biggest results, Fully guaranteed. 


No. 11 Planet Jr. Double 
Wheel Hoe, C 


grow on, and they are much more easily 
picked than from . 
In planting the climbing sorts, sow about 
asfor dwarfs, but a couple of inches deeper, 
allowing two inches of drill to remain, 
to be filled up after the peas are well up. | 
If you desire to grow a few extra peas 
simply for exhibition, fertilize the vines | 
strongly, but be ul not too strongly. | 
Allow two or three pods to the vine. To| 
produce still larger poe off the 
vine above the pods a short time after 
the peas are formed. This method of 
ore Noy produce prize-takers in many 
etabiles 
n growing the dwarf pea, where the 
person desires a second crop or third 
crop, it is well to plant every two weeks 
until June Ist, then this may be discon- 
tinued until about the middle of Au — 
The late planting often produces w 
The variety known as the Sugar Pea 
is different from all other peas, in that 
the pods are so tender as to permit cook- 
ing, and these, with the very sweet pea 
in them, form one of the most dainty 
morsels in the pea line imaginable. Some 
strains of these peas grow but four feet, 
but most of them will reach from five to 
six feet. In planting give them the full 
effect of the sun.—J. T. T. 








he rakes do fine cultivation. Unbreakable 
The greatest hand-cultivatiug tool ip 








better made, and capable of a greater 
variety of. work than any other cultivator made. 
Non-clogging steel wheel. T tor and extra- 
long frame make it rua steady. Adjustable for both 
depth and width. 


72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 


Describes 55 tools, including Seeders, Wheel-hoes, 
a ga and Beet-Cultivators. Write pos: 


SLALLEN&CO Box 11088 Phila Pa 

























Send for free book anyhow. 


Try-a-bag of 
fertilizer. Our brands increase 
yield, improve quality and hasten 
maturity. $2 to $4 an acre will 
show you. Also ask for carload 
inducement and terms to agents. 


The Am. Agr. Chem. Co. 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit. 










STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLE | 
There are very few localities where cu- | 
cumbers, melons or squashes are not raised | 
and in these fields the pest that does the | 

most harm is the atriped cucumber beetle. 
This lively little beetle is not quite one-| 
half inch in length. It has a black head, 
light yellow thorax and wing covers, the 
At the approach of cold | 








latter being marked the long way with 
three black lines. 
















lhe climbing varieties bear larger pods, 
with more peas to the pod, and will often 
continue to bear several crops, having 
peas ready to pick and blossoms at the 
same time. It is true, the climbing kinds 
require more attention, since they must 
have some support, and perhaps need a 
little iitivat but the reward is 
greacer 

rhe taller kinds should be planted about 
four feet apart, and it is wise to make 
drills about six or eight inches apart at 
the four-foot distance. This will cive more 
room for cultivation and more light and 
air for the vines. 

If the rows are short and you have a 
few small brush or limbs from shade 
trees, they will hold the vines up. The 
most satisfactory method is to secure 
poultry netting in widths according to the 
variety sown and fasten the ends to stout 
stakes, which must be driven firmly in 
the ground, the wire netting beingstrecthed 
tightly over the rows of peas. ‘This makes 
s clean, handy frame for the pea vines to! 
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more. roots 
up the moisture from below. weather the adults hide in the ground or | 
The Varieties beneath boards and logs. At the approach 

The dwarf varieties will need no sup-! of spring they come forth and begin their Made Easy with 
port and the pods will form in a short | attack on young plants. After about two | this common sense 
t If the soil is damp and the loca- weeks eggs are laid on the under side of Gal Gonder, ‘No 

not too hot the vines will occasionally | the leaves or on the stalks. The larva quedo uetaubed ox Hoth- 

in ull second « rop. The wrinkled upon hate hing spends a greater part of its bect Simple-Practical, 
varieties are considered the sweetest |time in the ground working among the | | aloe machines. Does same 
peas grown, but the smooth kinds will] roots. From the larva state it passes into cor tector? SS ey py ee, 
ave proven just as delicious and greater | the ‘third stage, the pupa. Under ordinary Go., incorporated, Bor 602 Owensboro, Ky. 
bearers conditions thereis but onegeneration ayvear; | 



































the adults that come forth from the pupa 
are the ones that live through the winter. 

The best way to handle this beetle is by 
cleaning the garden i in the fall of all forms 
of vegetation and making a bonfire of it. 
The adjacent plots to the garden should 
also be raked and the rubbish burned. In 
this way many species of insects will be 
killed that would otherwise live through 
the winter. Many small gardeners leave 
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GLOVER®S = 


Alsike Clover and fa ah roo Fully 1-3 sike, a a big 
bargain. Greatest hay ure combination grown. 
Write for Free 


describing this 
= can sow and rid —~ i. We handle only 


sted reece send |} <‘e— Ly before advance. 
A. A. GERRY SEE Bor Clarinda, lowe 
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the garden cleaning until spring and then sodiesned tala domme aead. Teeneee 6 
wonder at the numerous forms of insect | go 50; 10 unds $4.50; 50 to 100 pounds 2 
life. One day of cleaning and burning in | a pound FO. B Lubbock. Cash with order. We 





guarantee 


the fall saves several days of insect picking COMP. 


during the spring and the loss of a number 
of plants. Some observers make the state- 
ment that one day in the fall is equal to 
ten days of fighting the youngin thespring. 
Among the birds that have been seen eat- 





TEXAS. 
We will send 
Alfalfa Free %: nts 
this hardy alfalfa and our nor ons to Grow 
os. “JONES SEED Cc COMPANY 
Sox 9G ioux Falls, South Dakota 



























ing the cucumber beetle on several oc- 

casions | the quail, be mga Fi geeme tol Rendle 4i¢ Ft. oi, sore and bate werk 
wren, grosbeak and oriole e writer 

kne i! of a covey of quail that visited daily Mees / Cultivator and Weeder 
a melon ate h that was o hel infested by han threo man pith comme eis WANTED 
thie hardy beetle.—E. 8. Ulricd Mtg. Ce. 2 River St., Rook Falls, til, 


















































A great many people hesitate to plant | 
these beans because of difficulty in getting | 


the beans to mature before frost comes. | 


This can be partially overcome by pruning | 
at the proper time. Since adopting the | 
runing method several years ago, we| 
_ had no trouble in getting the beans | 
to ripen. | 

We have been growing beans, both | 
limas and “‘snap” beans, for market since | 
1911 and find that green limas are more | 
profitable than any other bean we have 
ever grown. While we could find ready | 
sale for dried limas, at seven to nine cents 
ver pound, we have found that it pays 
better to market them green. It requires | 
about two and one-half quarts of green | 
limas to make a pound of dried ones. | 
Different varieties vary a little in weight. | 
Green limas bring from fifteen to twenty | 
cents a quart basket, and the supply is) 
never equal to the demand here. 

We have had fair success with bush | 
limas, but like the pole varieties best. 
Lima beans must never be planted until | 
danger of frost is past and the soil is warm | 
and mellow. If the ground is cold and | 
wet, the beans will rot without making a 
start. 

Plant in hills the same as corn. Allow 
several beans to a hill. Cultivate like 
corn, keeping the soil free from weeds. 
Shallow cultivation is necessary. It must 
be remembered that if the roots are dis- 
turbed after the blossoms appear, the lat- 
ter will fall off without setting beans. 

Lima beans should be poled before the | 
vines start, or shortly after. It is much | 
easier to do the work without a mass of | 
tangled vines to train on poles. It is no| 
easy task to keep from "hed ~wom the young 
vines at this time. Other devices are some | 
times used instead of poles, such as twine, | 

oultry netting, etc., but we like the old | 
fashioned way best. When poles are pro- | 
perly set and several tied together at the | 
top, they seldom blow down. 

Do not set the poles too close to the 
plants, because, when this is done, some 
of the small roots are almost sure to be 
broken. Always set the poles so that they 
will be outside of the hills of beans, so to 
speak. This gives the poles a good slope. 
We usually thin out the plants to one 
strong plant in a hill, except in case of the 
small, white lima, when two plants are 
left. 

Training the vines requires a great deal | 
of patience unless it is properly done in} 
the start, then it is easy. If one is careful | 
to observe the way a bean vine clings to | 
the pole, all the wandering runners may be | 
started in the same direction. Every vine 
goes around a pole the same way, i. e., 
when they go of their own accord. If 
you try to force abean vine togothe wrong 
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Why the 1915 Harley-Davidson 
Won the National Championship 


Te winning of the one hour National F. A. M. 
Championship by a strictly stock Harley-David- 
son, at Birmingham, Alabama, proved conclusively 


that the Harley-Davidson was fast—very fast. 

But speed alone was not all that was needed. The design, 
workmanship, and materials used, had to be such that the 
machine could stand the awful grind of mile after mile at 
terrific speed. And remember this was not a special machine 
but a regular stock model, such as you can buy of any 
Harley-Davidson dealer. 


Here is proof that the |! Horse of previous years. Add to this such 
PowerHarley-Davidson motor(H.P. comfort features as Double Clutch 
guaranteed) reallydeliversthepower Control, a simple efficient Three- 
and that theHarley-Davidson auto- Speed and extra long Foot Boards 
matic oil pump oils as perfectly at and youhaveafewof the reasons why 
70 miles an hour as at 3. The this is—Harley-Davidson Year. 
winning of the National Champion- Any Harley-Davidson dealer will 
ship corroborated the experience of | be glad to explain to you in detail 
thousandsof Harley-Davidson riders the many superiorities of the 1915 
and was added proof that the 1915 Harley-Devidson or if you desire 
Harley-Davidson had even more’ we will gladly send you a catalog 
“staying qualities” than the models on request. 


More Dealers for 1915 


Additions to the Harley-Davidson factories enable us to add more dealers 
for 1915. If, as a dealer, you are situated in a locality where we are not 
represented and feel qualified to represent the Harley-Davidson in keeping 
with the Harley-Davidson nameand reputation, get in touch with us at once. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
1090 A Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for Nearly Fourteen Years 

















way, you will have all your work for| 





nothing. Perhaps the best plan is to tie 
the vines. This may seem unimportant, 
at first, but one should bear in mind that a 
pole lima is practically worthless when the 
runners are ullowed to sprawl over the 
ground. 

When enough beans and blossoms have 
set to produce a good crop, we begin to 
prune the runners. This is a great advan- 
tage to the plants, especially during dry 
weather. We simply take a pair of shears 
and cut off the tip of every runner or 
vine that can be reached, If leaves are too 
dense, some are cut away also, to let in 
the air and sunshine. 

This is repeated, every few days, for 
about two weeks. It doesn’t take long, | 
after the first pruning, to clip off those | 
that appear later. As to the best varieties | 
of beans to plant, any reliable seedsman 
will tell you which kind will do well in your 
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In answering advertisements in Successful Ferming. 
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im Successful Farming. | am answering it because the publishers of Successful Farming guarantee 
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locality, or on certain kinds of soil.—Mrs, 
A. G., Ohio. 
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GROW MORE EVERGREENS 


By HENRY HATCH 








“THING of beauty is not always 
A one of usefulness, but the evergreen 
is both useful and beautiful. Why 
more are not planted on the average farm 
is something quite beyond common under- 
standing. Perhaps the great number of 
tenant- farmed farms accounts for a lack of 
trees on many farms, for in most instances 
where the land owner lives in town and the 
tenant who does the real farming is by no 
means a fixture on the place, anything that 
bears fruit in the future is neglected. The 
fruit of the evergreen is attractiveness, 
and shelter from the chill winds of winter. 
Possibly many who own farms and live 
on them do not plant evergreens because 
they have an idea which has come to them 
some years ago, that it is a hard to 
make trees of the evergreen family live by 

transplanting. Such is not the case, ex- 
cept with cert: in varieties. 

The easiest, evergreen of all to start and 
the hardiest for all climates is the cedar. 
I have found the cedar as easy to start by 
transplanting, even after it has grown to 
considerable size, as any of the common 
forest trees. I find, too, that it will stand 
as much grief in the way of dry weather 
as any of the common trees of the forest. 
The past three seasons have been very 
dry over much of the country, particularly 
the season of 1913. Almost every tree 
set out that spring died before fall, except 
a few small cedars I set out, indicating 
their hardiness equaled common fruit and 
forest trees. On the other hand, many old, 
well established trees failed to live through 
that season of unprecedented drouth. 
Many orchards were almost entirely wiped 
out; trees of the forest, even along streams 
suffered severely, and a great many ever- 
greens of the pine, juniper and spruce 

varieties died, Fine well established by 
several seasons of growth. 

Anywhere west of the Missouri, where a 
hardy, practically drouth proof evergreen 
tree is desired, i would particularly re- 
commend the cedar. I have other vari- 
eties of evergreens growing, but many died 
during the dry weather, while I have not 
yet found a dead cedar, however unfavor- 
ably located some of them are. I have 
four young cedars growing within twelve 
feet of an Osage Orange hedge. Anyone 
who knows hedge knows the soil and mois- 
ture sapping ability of it, but these cedars 
lived through the 1913 drouth, in competi- 
tion with a hedge of long starding, and 
were but slightly checked in growth. 

Setting the Trees 

rhe time I have found to set any 
evergreen is late in the spring. From April 
20th to May 20th has been my best time. 
Soil conditions are usually right then, there 
is in ably plenty of rainfall to over- 
come the shock of moving, and but few will 
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die if they are handled right in the trans- 
planting. A great secret in transplanting 
evergreens is to not let the air on the roots 


for any length of time. Carry a wet blan- 
ket when digging the trees and the instant 
one is out of the ground wrap its roots 
securely in the blanket heep wrapped 
until transferred to the place of setting, 
and do not open then until the hole is 
ready to receive it. It is possible to trans- 
plant evergreens of considerable size if 
dirt is removed with them, but this is often 
a difficult thing to do. If the season con- 
tinues favorable all the way through, the 
large tree become soestaliched 


may 





without much shock, but too many times 
a period of dry weather occurs in early fall 
that is just long enough and severe enough 
to kill it, while thesmall treeis not affected. 
Many times the large tree becomes so 
stunted by the change that a smaller tree 





when transplanted soon overtakes the | 
larger tree and grows above it. Better | 
be content with a little smaller size and | 
you will save a much greater percentage | 
of those you reset. 

Value of a Wind Break 


The value of an evergreen windbreak | 
ean be realized best when tested on a 
windy, wintry day. With the wind howl- 
ing a gale from the icy North, walk around 
to the south of a double or triple row of 
low branching eve! ns and see what a/ 
difference is immediately apparent in the 
temperature, to say nothing of the comfort | 
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experienced by being sheltered from the | 
cut of the freezing wind. Buildings, yards 
and all the premises can be made many 
degrees warmer and much more comfort- 
able with a shelter belt of cedars or some 
other close branching evergreens both 
West and North, from which direction 
comes the most chilling winds. 

The cost of the trees of a size best suited 
for setting is trifling, and the care of them 
until they are large enough to care for 
themselves will overburden no one. All 
they need, while small, is thorough culti- 
vation or a good mulch to retain moisture, 
but they will often live and thrive amaz- 
ingly where neglected. This does not | 
mean that it is best to neglect them, but if, 
in the rush of the summer’s work, they are | 
neglected for a time, it does not mean the 
loss of the start that has been made. If 
you will get cedars from six inches to a 
foot in height, will set them in a work- 
manlike manner and will care for them 
decently for two seasons, they will then 
care for themselves. In naturally a 
countries it is a good plan to mulch wit 
old hay or straw rather than to cultivate, 
but, wait until the soil has just about the 
right moisture in it before you mulch, for 
if your mulch is deep and the soil dry when 
it is put on, the mulch may keep the mois- 
ture out instead of kee ping it in. This is 
particularly the case in dry countries, 
where heavy rains are often few and far 
between. In more humid countries this 
does not apply, and it often would be best 
not to use mulch at all. 

A cedar hedge, kept trimmed down to 
about three feet in height, adds to the at- 
tractiveness of any home, no matter how 
humble or how costly. Small trees, set two 
feet apart, soon grow into an attractive | 
hedge, and the trimming requires very little 
time or labor. Trying to do the impossible 
in the way of trimming or setting often 
makes the effect ridiculous. Figure 8’s, 
serpentine effects and impossible angles 
ond curves usually are more ridiculous 
than pleasing. 

Do not make the mistake of setting trees 
too close together, except when setting for 
a hedge. They may seem too far apart 
when small, but they soon grow a fill | 
the open places, and if too close they screen | 
the front yard ‘and create a dark, dismal | 
feeling when large. Plant s satteringly i in 
the front yard and reserve the thick setting 
for the hedge, which is kept low in height, 
or for the windbreak, which shi the 
yards and buildings. 
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Why not move to the 
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ture. Long growing and grazing Seasons. Two 
to four Crops a year. Unsurpassed for Diversi- 
fied Farming and Live Stock. For full informa- 
tion ‘address, M. RICHARDS, IND., 
and AGR. COMMISSIONER, Room A-90 
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Washington, D. 
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THE CODLING MOTH 

It is one of the worst of orchard pests 
and destroys two million dollars’ worth or 
more of fruit throughout every state of 
the union. 

Early in spring-the moth, Fig. III, a 
brownish gray insect about three-fourths 
inch over wings, emerges from a cocoon 
of yellowish silk about one-half inch long 
which had been hidden in the crevice of 
the tree’s bark, and lays fifty or more 
white eggs on leaves and apples. 

In two weeks the apple worm, Fig. I 
a flesh colored worm about one and one- 
half inches long, dull black, due to spots, 
commences work by boring into the apples, 
causing them to fall before maturity is 
reached and also a shortage in the tree’s 
production. 

The larva now makes its way out of 
the fallen apple beneath a piece of bark, 
or board, or rubbish and there spins a 
tight cocoon and in about four weeks the 

ult moth makes its debut. 

The pupa stage, Fig. IV, is only reached 
in the first brood of the year while the 
second brood winter as larva. 

The pest may be held in check by spray- 
ing before the calyxes of the fruit close; 
by turning the hogs into the orchard to 
eat the fallen apples; by sawing and trim- 
ming off all heslions for it, and the July 
brood may be checked by wrapping 
gunny — around the bodies of trees— 

R. H. 


OUR SMALL VEGETABLES 

Onions can be grown from seed, but I 
would advise the planting of sets, which 
are the small onions; these can be ob- 
tained at any seed store. The soil for on- 
ions needs to be rich with plant food. 
Well decomposed manure or commercial 
fertilizer should be applied and the soil 
well stirred with a spade and pulverized 
with a hoe or garden rake. e onions 
should be set in rows eight inches apart 
and four or six inches apart in the rows. 
They should be set in the earth to a depth 
of from one to two inches. An excellent 
plan is to use a board eight inches wide for 
marking out the beds and for walking on 
to plant the onion sets. 

Beets, radishes and other vegetables can 
be grown in the same sort of earth, and the 
same method can be used in planting the 
seed, taking care not to get the seed too 
thick. 

Lettuce can be sown more thickly, but 
it will do much better if not allowed to get 
too thick. Lettuce plants can be trans- 
planted like cabbage, and if the right kind 
of seed is sown the plants will head up like 
cabbage, producing a most delicious article 
of food, 

Radishes are vegetables requiring a 
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The Bull Tractor Delivers 
7 Horsepower at the Drawbar and 20 Horse- 
power at the Belt With Much Reserve Power 


It Is a Portable Engine Too 


SS 


F. 3985 


B. Minneapolis 








Costs less to buy, costs less to keep, than other tractors 


Costs Less to Buy Costs Nothing 
Costs Less to Keep When Not Earning 


In addition to doing all the work In this alone the Bull Tractor has 
of five horses in pulling Plows, Har- it on horse flesh. When not in use 
rows, Seeders, Harvesters, Mowers, it costs nothing to maintain—no 
Drills and Discs, it will saw your new equipment is needed—it can 
wood, grind feed, run the Fanning be instantly hitched to any gang 
Mill or do any work that a station- plow or any other farm implement 
ary engine can do, you have. 


It can go anywhere, toany place No keen, business farmer can 
where power is needed andthere afford to be without a Bull 
is work to do. Tractor. 


It’s more dependable and more reliable than 

horse flesh and its low first cost makes horses 

too expensive to buy while its low cost for up- 

keep makes horses too expensive to keep. 
The Bull Tractor is not only the lowest priced good tractor on the market, 
but it is the simplest—has fewer parts by far—is easy to run and easy to 
buy—just think of it—it does the work of five good horses and costs less 
than three. 

Our Tractor Book Is Free 

Write for it and learn some real tractor facts and why it will pay you to 
invest in a Bull Tractor. Write to-day and get the book by return mail. 


Bull Tractor Co., Minneapolis, S.E., Minn. 
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Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 





considerable amount of ammonia, and the 
manure from the poultry roosts is a splen- 
did fertilizer.—J. 'T. T. 


STARTING ROSE CUTTINGS 

Take cuttings from rose bushes at a 
time when rose buds are forming, and 
place the cut or lower ends of the cuttings, 
which should be from three to five inches 
in length, in a pan or dish filled with clean 
sand to a depth of from one and a half to 
two inches. Keep the sand wet like mud 
by watering with a fine nozzle sprinkler 
each day until the roots form, when they 
should be potted or planted in rich light 
earth out of doors. The cuttings usually 
root in three weeks. Keep in a sunny 
window where the temperature does not go | 
below 65 degrees.—J. T. T. 
| 








The small children enjoy a sand bag) 
swing; just a single rope with a small | 
bag of sand which the youngsters jumps 
onto astride the rope. Put one up. 








| receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to w announce- 
i} ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
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This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair using on the 

rt of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 

Fhe only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it 

be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
while they are fresh. Keep this guarantee with your other valuable papers. 
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P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one 
year more than $75,000.00 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 
guarantee back of it. 
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Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be just 





as represented by the advertisers, and we stand between you 
and any loss through misrepresentation in an advertisement. 
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PRUNING 


By R. G. 





THE PEACH TREE 


AIRBY 


—— ——~— 


a 


remaiping 


NNUAL pruning of the peach is nec- 
A essary the development of this 
tree is rapid and noaieed will result 

in an unprofitable orchard. An apple 
tree may remain several years without 
pruning or a pear will do fs uirly well with- 
out attention, 
pually trimmed into shape or its produc- 
tion value rapidly decreases and the trees | 
re soon a mass of tangled brush instead | 
of a clean business-like looking orchard 
Chere is a certain art in pruning a peach 
The prevailing winds influence the 
of the t and this factor 


as 


tree, 


development tree 


must be considered. If the branches grow- 
ing toward the direction of the prevailing 
winds are carelessly removed and those 


which grow away from it are allowed to | 


remain, in a few seasons the orchard will 
appear uniformly lop-sided. If twigs with | 
buds are left grow the tree 
4 svmmetrical manner while 
inside buds are allowed to remain on the 
twig ends, the new wood will start in the 
wrong direction and the general appear- 
tree will be rough and not sym- 


outside to 


epreads in é 


ance of the 
metrical. 
Many fine commercial orchards 
headed about one and a half feet from the 
ground and good authorities advise one 
foot t foot and a half. After studying 
ion reports, several 


Oa 


experiment 


Bt 


vine tat 
books and many paying or hards, it is | 
evident that there is considerable indi- 
viduality in peach growing. However, | 
the low headed tree is without doubt the 
most satisfactory for the profitable com- | 
mere ial orcl ira. The low head th it can 
De tor! ied wit! out cro hes 18 ideal as the 
loss from breaking during storms is thus 
reduced tothe minimum. Nothing is more 
msatisfactory than to see a well loaded 
tree lying prone in the orchard about a 
month before the harvest. As a produc- 
ng unit it is ruined and the tree that re- 
places it will not be ready to return a 


profit for at least six or eight vears, 
Forming the tree without crotches is im- 


port The loss of one large limb dur- 
ng a storm may so reduce the bearing 
surface as to eliminate the possibility of 
gathering a profitable crop from that tree. 


in pruning the peach, first avoid the crotch 


then remove limbs that cross each other, 
hen study out a plan for the general form 
of the tree and shape the small branches 
ordingl 
In selecting the tools for pruning it is} 


best to purchase first class umplements 


even though they are to be used by tran- 
Try working with a third! 
the 


rehase a 


ment labor. 
and then note 


the day. | 


clase pair of shears re- 


Fult t he end oat 





rrowth of six year old Crawford peaches 
twigs after the brar 


but the peach must be an | 


if | we ight 


are | 


Note the outward direction of the 
has been headed back 


pair of pruning shears made of the best 
steel nail the work in the orchard will not be 
one-half as difficult and the results will be 
twice as good. Pruning shears on a five 
or six foot pole will often prove practical. 
A man working on the ground can then 
reach all the limbs on a tree that has been 
| we Il trained and the tree can be headed 
back more rapidly than when small shears 
are used exclusively and the man is com- 
|pelled to carry a ladder through the 
lorct ard. 

A coarse saw should be used in cuttin 
away broken limbs. Always make a smal 
cut on the unde r side close to the stub and 

| the a couple inches further out on the 
| imal the cut through the branch can be 
made. By this method there is no danger 
|of stripping the bark as is frequently the 
| case when the branch is carelessly sawed 
off, allowing it to break down by its own 
before the entire cut has been 


| made, 

In pruning a 
|inspection shouk 
| fected with the “yellows” or “‘little peach. 
| It is not advisable to prune a diseased tree 
and then go on through the orchard trim- 
|ming healthy trees with the same imple- 
jments. Trees showing signs of the yellows 

or little peach should never be pruned and 

allowed to remain in the orchard. They 

mus t be immediately chopped down and 
| dk stroyed. The control of yellows is diffi- 
| cult but the best peach growers have been 
| able to keep down their losses by a system 
of ore hard management which condemns 
and eliminates every sus spec ‘ted tree. 


yeach orchard a careful 


be made for trees in- 
’ 


MOVING PEAR 2 TREES 
4 subscriber asks how to move four 
i x seven year old pear trees which have 


‘a 





| to be moved on account of house building. 
This is not a difficult task. When trees 
} are dormant, or when the earth is frozen 
|somewhat, dig round the tree at a dis- 
| tance of from two to three feet, and lift a 
considerable ball of earth with the unin- 
jured roots, to the cavity previously pre- 
pared, and pack soil carefully about the 
roots. thus moved should not be 
| injured in the least, and the writer has 
| known instances where pear trees moved 
after they had been growing for a few years 
seemed to make a more rapid growt 

| If the earth at the point where the trees 
| are reset is rather thin, due to a clay sub- 
| soil, it would be wise to supply a little rich 
| soil or well rotted manure in the bottom of 
|the prepared cavity. Do not place fresh 
manure in the holes for trees, especially in 
cases where trees are reset after a few 
years growth.—J. T. T 
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Get This Free 
Berry Box Book! 





Tells You How to Save on Boxes 
and Baskets — Buy ot Lee fase Paes 


Be sure to get our Low Factory Prices on 
all Berry Boxes and Baskets before you buy. 
Big line of quality goods—sold to you direct 
from factory. Our new catalog describes 
baskets and gives prices, Get it—it's FREE. 


This isourAmer- 
ican Crate, made in 
16, 24 and 32 quart 
sizes. Considered 
by big. shippers the 
best shipping pack- 
age on the market. Light, unusually du- 
table, and allows free air circulation, which 
prevents moulding and souring of fruit. 

These crates we make 
in 16 and 24 quart sizes. 
Boxes are made of white 
wood and fit the crates 
perfectly, making a neat, 
clean and attractive crate 
for shipping berries. 

Don't bay your boxes or baskets until you 
have seen our catalog and low factory 








"Si fied with fruit. 


| prices. Write for it now, and learn how to save money by 
| Ce. cabieiehnsdistntedeeman 
| Catalog with lowest prices is FREE! 
ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO. 
Bex 129, New Albany, tad. 





Write today for our catalogue and at 
of matural color pest ecards, frou real 
hot graphs, eae Everbear- 
Strawberry fields in full fruiting. 

A rod square set last spring. bore 14% 
quarts the same summer and fall. You 
can do as well. TRA. We will in- 
clude a large pkt. of Gardner Strain 
Crimson Giant radish and 
















I start you out with every- 
poy any Over 100,006 in use. Prices $4.20 
Tite for illustrated catalog today— Now, 


Fs 8. Stabl, Bex 482 Quincy, I 


Deserta rae 


ti—_—™ Bver-Besring 














1,000, express 
berries, 


Straw ~ %, -- 3 
fruits. Catalog 
Ww. MH. aaiog Fe Box 810, 


Hampton, lowa 
EVERGREEN 


30 Norway Spruce, 3 to 6 in.. $1; =NS 
Arbor Vitae, 5 to 6in., $1. Prepaid by 
mail. Many other$} bargains. Larger 





trees by express or freight very cheap. 
Sixteen different kinds. Price List free. 
HARVARD NURSERY, Box p HARVARD,ILL. 


NURSERY > = meg 











Marvel =<. = Fish Hooks 
oe tries to take the bait. 


Waste for free hooks to help it. 
MARVEL HOOK CO., Dest. 41, CLINTON, 10WA 


For Three Menths. Trial Subscription te Best 
Prait and Garden Magazine. Gives timely in- 
& fants tiv: preking 


about p ad ing. . 
1 packing and marketing. Regular rate $1.00 for 3 years. 
FRUITMAN andGARDENER, 508 Main St., Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


BERRY PLANTS iiri:sccirnsccsinao 
PLANTS I REE 


To introduce our 
25 fine plants free. 














oeeriian mar one we will send 
WORSERT CO., St. Levis, Me. 
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THE FARM GATEWAY 

“Do you know where Jones lives?’ 
asked the man in the automobile as he 
brought his machine to a stop on passing a 
man with a load of hay. 

“Sure, I do,” responded the other. 
“You keep right on along this road until 
you come to the place where there is an 
archway over the gate. That's Mas- 
shall’s! Jones lives the second place be- 
yond on the other side.” 

The moral of this little incident almost 
slaps one in the face. Everyone for miles 
around knows where Marshall’s place is 
located because of the gateway which 
distinguishes it. Other farms in the vici- 
nity take their bearings according to 
whether they are this side or the other— 
on the same side of the highway or not, 

If the farmer is a business man—and 
some claim he is the original business man 
from which all others got the idea—then 
it follows that his place of business is 
deserving of something to distinguish it 
from others. The storekeeper would not 
think of advertising his place as three 
doors beyond that of his competitor. He 
wants the public to know its definite loca- 
Localizing the farm has its advan- 
tages. A simple archway—either at the 
drive or at the gate—will do it. The cost 
will not be much and the returns it will 
bring increase with the years. 

The man who sought to be directed to 
Jones’ farm will probably remember the 
location of the Marshall place much the 
longer. The gateway will have nailed it 
to his memory.—Orin Crooker. 


tion. 


GROWING HERBS 

The old time garden was not considered 
complete unless it contained a selection of 
the principal varieties of sweet and 
medicinal herbs, and no housewife was 
ever without a goodly supply of the dried 
leaves. In these days, however, herbs are 
seldom raised in the home garden, al- 
though some of them are really indis- 
pensable, and almost all varieties of herbs 
are serviceable in various culinary opera- 
tions, Zhe use of them in medicine is, of 
course, not so great in these days when a 
doctor can be readily called, nor are they 
used so much for flavoring in cooking 
nowadays; and, when they are desired, 
they are bought at the druggist’s in nice 
little packages all ready for use, or in oils 
and essences. That is all very well, but 
there is no reason why we may not have 
them fresh and sweet just as they come 
from the garden. The salem article 
is far better than money can buy. Again, 
the herb bed can be turned to practical 
value, and it will yield its owner a con- 
siderable sum every year. Fewer people 
raise herbs than almost anything else, 
and there is always a demand for fresh 
ones. A small space devoted to the 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Although herbs in general can be grown 
in almost any soil or exposure, they prefer 
a moderately rich and deep soil. Other- 
wise the ground requires no special prepa- 
ration. Along the sunny side of the garden 
fence is as good a location as any. The 


nor in shaded locations nor should they be 
crowded. Most of the herbs are perennial 


roots. A little patch of just afew plants | 
of the principal kinds will furnish an abun- 
dance of herbs for an ordinary family. 

An herb for which every housekeeper 
finds use in the flavoring of meats and 
dressings, and the one that is the most 
important, commercially, is sage. Sow 
the seed in the spring and by fall the 
plants will be large. Once a plantation is 
established it will yield its aromatic 
leaves for many years. They should be | 
gathered when in their prime and care-| 
fully dried in the shade. When grown for 
market the leaves from young plants 
usually bring a higher price than old sage | 
that has so many stems. For this reason 
commercial gardeners grow sage as an 
annual, sowing the seed each spring and 
pulling the plants up by the roots in the 
fall before freezing weather arrives. They | 
are then taken to a building and spread | 
on shelves to dry. There are several 
varieties of sage, including large-leaved 
and small-leaved sorts. 

There are several other savory herbs 
which are worth attention. Parsley re- 
quires almost no attention, and is very 
popular as a garnish, as well as for flavor- 
ing. It also has a medicinal value. Cives 
grow easily and spread rapidly, and are 
very popular for salads and sandwich 
fillings. Thyme is a neat and pretty plant | 
prowing close to the ground in a moss- 
like mass. Sweet basil, which is used as | 
a flavor for meats, etc., is an annual, Dill, 
another annual, is used in making pickles. 
Then there are anise, caraway, and cori- 
ander, all of which are grown for their 
seeds, and balm, mint, fennel, sweet 
majoram and lavender. Any cook book 
will show the various uses for these. Lav- 
ender is not entirely hardy and the seed 
must be sown in a hotbed, or a box in the 
window, transplanting the plants to the 
garden as soon as they are — enough. 
The young plants are feeble, but when 
once established they grow vigorously, 
except in the northern portions of the 
country. The sweet sprigs are gathered 
when the plant is in bloom and dried. 
These are scattered among linen in bureau 
drawers, in handkerchief boxes, etc., 
where they give off a mild, lasting per- | 
fume. 
Of the distinctly medicinal herbs there | 
are some which are still prescribed and, 











in the family; such are boneset or thoro- 


fron horehound, arnica, belladona, hyssop, 
least one hop vine. Hops require very | 
rich soil, but after once starting they will 
thrive for years. Hops should be picked 
early in September, before a frost, and 
- sage out to dry. When thoroughly dry 
t 





away.—W. 


VALIDITY OF WILL 


plants should never be placed under trees | 


| 
° © ge I-ply. 
and by the second year one can be dividing | J 36 w. $1.10 


. . i Let us 
wort, pennyroyal, catnip, camomile, saf- show 
‘ou the 





> ‘very > ain ¢§ ing bu= i United 
ete. Every garden should also contain at | ganvassiog business ip the Un 


razors for proof. A pos jo. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 156 Ber St., CANTON, 0. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


We furnish stock—show you how and buy all youraise 
Big demand — thousands needed yearly. Hoe 4 one ee 
Ye > i ¢ < pensive toraise—very prolific—more profitable and less 

1€y meee put into bags and hung | Polibic than raising poultry or squabs, Particulars free 


| CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO. ,735 West 74th St. Kansas City,Mo 


‘Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


= - It’s a powder. 
A North Dakota reader writes: ‘‘A | brood treated at once. Money back if it fails, Package 


} 
=e RUBBER 
$1.10) ats pooring 


Per Roll Note These Low Wholesale Prices 

on high grade Century Rubber Roofing 

on 8 ply: 20 
. GUARANTEE $23?" 2070" 
Price per roll, laid down atany R. R. Station East of 
Mississippi River and North of the Ohio River (FREIGHT 
PREPAID only “ae — or more) 
ply. 3 ply. 
seis. $1.30 2%: $1.50 
In Missouri and Iowa add 5 cents per roll. 
Gorrespendin !y low prices to other states, Th: se prices 
for IM EDIATE shipment. Send for FREE SAMPLE 
or order direct from thisad. Save 254 to 404. Nomill 
ends. Every rollONE PIECE, 108 sq, ft. Satisfaction 
or money back. 
CENTURY MPG. CO. 
904 H Tribune Bidg., New York, 
122 H Katherine Bidg. Fast St. 
ei . 
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Prepaid 


Powertul—Economical 


Ellis Engines develop more power on cheap kero- 
sene than other engines do on gasoline. No crank- 
ing, no excessive weight, no carbonizing, less 
vibration, easy to operate. All 


are sent on 30 days’ free trial 
and py eyo for 10 years. 
We do this because we know 
that Ellis Engines are the big- 
| value the engine indus- 
ry has ever known. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic users. : 
Made in vertical and horizon- ¢ 
tal types, either stationary or . 
ortable, from 1} H, P, toi8 H. P. Our new book- 
et describes this money-saver. Send for copy. 
ELLIS ENGINE COMPANY 
2836 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Steel Slioe Book ys" $20! 
| Pair Qutlasts 3 te G Pairs All-Leathers FREE 


f 
ect-- 
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We save you money and give 
payments. Biggest line of Band 
and Orchestra Instruments ; 
Cornets, Trombones, Clari- 

onets, Drums, Sapephoocs, Vio- 
lina, Guitars ‘and all wind and 
stringed instruments, Send for 
free catalog of instrament you want. We give 

a fifty lesson FREE certificate with each instru- 

ment. Tell us the instrument you wish to play. 

JENKINS MUSIC CO. 50 Jenkins Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


GET IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 


A hustler, handy with tools, can make himself inde- 


| pendent by handling a product heavily advertised 


Not @ luxury but a necessity to all property owners 
whether farmer or town man. Large profits. No in- 
vestment necessary, only satisfactory references. For 


if to be had fresh, they may still be used | address MONTROSS COMPARY ..2).%°"",, 








$1500 


a Year 








t paying 
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largest 
ers of transparent handied knives and 
tal ecard will 








Chicks inhale the dust. Whole 


Louse powder 30c postpaid. Address 


father dies leaving a will providing that | #f¢ Potts Gape Cure Co.» Hillbore Md., Dept. K. 





$800 be given to each of four children, 


nothing more. 


- to Distribute a Million FREE 
$5 to each of four other children, and | I Have a Contract P.tkinces Borax Soap Powder. 
Want reliable men and women to help. $15.( 


Can this will be broken? | p WaVERLY BROWN, 734 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO. 


weekly. 





The mother is also deceased. What is 
the Iowa law in this regard; also, the 
North Dakota law?”—A. C., N. Dak. 

The will is valid, unless the father was | 
mentally incompetent to make a will, or 
unless he was induced to make the will 
through fraud or undue influence exer- 
cised by the favored children. The same 





growing of herbs will give big returns for 
a few hours’ work. 





rule applies in both the states named.— 
A. L. H. 8. 


prices. Easy 
} ARPIN LUMBER CO., 





CHOICE HARDWOOD CUTOVER LANDS five Wholessis 


terms. Write for map and information. 
GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 


RITE for advertising rates in 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING if 
you have Poultry to sell. Talk to 


the audience of 700,000 farmers 


and poultrymen who lieve in 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
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RBOR day is a day set apart each 
A year, generally in the month of 
April, for the planting of trees and 
appre | riate eNe reises the! ymnected therewith. 
It is now observed in every state in the 
Union, chiefly in the schools, Every year 
people are realizing more and more the 
importance of tree planting, for the tree 
problem in this country is Tacaine seri- 
ous. Man has so thoughtlessly destroyed 
them and the forest fires have lent their 
aid toward the destruction of that which 
nature so wisely and so abundantly sup- 
plied. So, itis well that we should observe 
this day thoughtfully, for it means much 
to coming generations. 

If every one of our Junior Farmers 
should plant a tree on arbor day this 
epring, think what it would mean twenty 
or thirty years from now, even if but one- 
half of them should live. In planting a 
tree you are doing a good deed for your 
country. The present forests will soon be 
gone, and unless they are preserved or re- 
placed future generations will suffer. 

Of course, you all realize, at least to 
some extent, the benefits we receive from 

rees; not we alone but our little feathered 

friends also. Between birds and trees 
there are many economic relations. The 
birds help the trees by destroying the 
many insects which are foes to trees, and 
im return the trees furnish a home and pro- 
tection for the birds. Destroy the trees 
and you take from the birds this protection 
furnished by the spreading branches, 
without which they will soon perish. You 
all love the birds, and realize their useful- 
nessa, too, for it has been proven that with- 
out birds successful agriculture is im- 
possible. Then too, -you all love a beauti- 
ful landscape, and can you imagine a really 
beautiful one in which no trees figure? 

Think of these things and plan to plant 

tree this spring. No doubt you will 
plant one or more at school, but why not 
plant one of your very own in some corner 
of the farm or yard where it will not be 
disturbed? Care for it faithfully until it 
gets a good start, and in a few years the 

ittle birds will be making their nests im its 
branches and chirping their blessings to 
you for having furnished them such a 
beautiful home. 

In selecting a tree, take one of good 
growing qualities. If you want one which 
will grow rapidly plant a silver maple. 
Chis 1s a verv rapid grower and will be a 
large tree in just a few years. It is beauti- 
as the leaves have a way of turning 

to show their silver linings. If you 
profusion of beautiful blossoms, 
alpa 
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Following are twelve suggestions for 
planting a tree given in the Ohio Arbor 


Day Annual for 1908, 

1. Dig the hole wider and deeper than 
requires The root tips are the 
eeders They will reach out during the 
growing season, forming a new set of feed- 
mg roots. They should find only mellow 
rich soil in all directions. If the tree just 
fits into the socket, its roots will meet a 


he tre 


hard wall which the delicate tips cannot 
penetrate and hold fast to, nor feed it. 
rhe first year is the critical one. 

|. Be sure that the surface soil is 
hoarded at one side when the hole is dug. 


OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 








The under soil is more barren and harder. 
Some rich garden soi! can well be brought 
over and used instead of thissubsoil (under 
soil). 

Ill. Take up as large a root as ible 
with the tree you dig. The smaller the 
ball of earth, the greater the loss of feeding 
roots and danger of starvation to the tree, 
Keep the exposed roots from getting dry. 


IV. Trim all torn and broken roots 
with asharp knife. A ragged wound above 
or below ground is slow and uncertain in 
healing. A clean slanting cut heals soonest 
and surest. 

V. Set the tree on a bed of mellow soil 
with all its roots spread naturally. 

VI. Let the level be the same as be- 
fore. The tree’s roots must be planted, 
but not buried too deep to breathe. A 
stick laid across the hole at the ground 
level will indicate where the tree “collar” 
should be. 

VII. Sift rich earth, free from clods, 
among the roots, Hold the tree erect 
firm. Lift it a little to make sure the 
spaces are well filled underneath. Pack it 
well down with your foot. 

Vill. If im the growing season, pour 
in water and let it settle away. This es- 
tablishes contact. between root hairs and 
soul partick s. If the tree is dormant do 
not. water it. 

IX. Fill the hole with dirt. Tramp it 
well as filling goes on. Heap it somewhat 
to allow for settlmg. If subsoil is used, 





SST 


put it on last. Make the tree firm in its 
place. 
X. Prune the top to a few main 


branches and shorten these. This applies 
to a sapling whose head you are able to 
form. Older trees should also be pruned 
to balance the loss of roots. Otherwise 
transpiration of water from the foliage 
would be so great as to overtax the roots, 
not yet established in the new place. 
Many trees die from this abuse. People 
cannot bear to cut back the handsome top 
though a handsomer one is soon supplied 
by followmg thie reasonable rule. 

XI. Water the tree frequently as it 
first starts. A thorough soaking of all 
the roots, not a mere sprinkling of the sur- 
face soil is needed. Continuous growth 
depends upon moisture in the soil, 

XII. Keep the surface soil free from 
cakes and cracks. This prevents excessive 
evaporation. Keep out the grass and 
weeds 

If you follow these directions your tree 
will be almost sure to grow. Don’t forget 
to look around for a tree to dig up and 
plant on Arbor Day. A little one from 
the woods will do. 

Dear little tree that we plant today, 

What will you be when we’re old and 

gray? 

“The saving’s bank of 
mouse, 

robin and wren an apartment house, 
dreasing-room of the butterfly’s ball, 
locust’s and katydid’s concert hall, 
The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The schoolgir!’s tent in the July moon, 
And my leaves|shall whisper the merrily 
A tale of the child who planted me.” 


the squirrel and 


For 
The 
The 
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2 mellow and full of plant food. 
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$15 to $18 a day 


Ottawa, 
“7 Buc 67 da nd earned 
$902.50, culling 5058 rote. Prank Becher, 
Hundreds of Buc owners average 
$15 to $18 a day it with the 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER 


For All Soil- Conditions 


You can too. Buya Buckeye this spring. 
A reasonable cash payment secures it— 
ou pay the balance out of your earnings 
mafew months. Contract ditching for 
tile drainage is a table business. 


Write for Catalogue Z 
The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher pany 
Findlay, Ohio 


Makers also of Buckeye Open Ditchers, 
Trench Excavators and Tractors, 
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Fast Working—Money Making 
Self-f. ¥ 
23: htnil make engine, horse power 
. e 
presses. Wate ioe free book “Tons Tell.” It gives 
acts, figures and pictures. A postal will do. A 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., 5100s S1.. Sandwich, i. 
Box 510, Council Buffs, ia. 510. Kansas City, Mo. 






































—Mrs. J. 8. Dimm. 













Express Prepaid $ 


Pants cut in the latest 2 
style. Made-to-your 
individual measure. Fit, work- 
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J. F. Gregory, 
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The wizard of the automo- 
bile industry—Henry Ford— 
bought a Federal truck for 
use on his large farm at Dear- 
born, Michigan. He selected 
the Federal as the most de- 
pendable, efficient and eco- 
nomical means of solving the 
haulage problems on his farm. 


George Schear’s model 
dairy farm at Dearborn, 
Michigan saves 18 cents a 
can, hauling milk and half a 
day of time, with a Federal. 


Emmons Peck of Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa.—does all his 
farm hauling with Federals 
and in the slack season does 
all kinds of hauling making 
money with his Federal, in- 
stead of having horses stand- 
ing idle and costing money. 


Our traffic engineering de- 
partment has some interest- 
ing figures, showing the great 
saving in farm and dairy 
haulage with Federals. 


Send for them today. 


FEDERAL. 


Motor Truck Co. 


512-520 Leavitt Street, 




















Detroit, Michigan. 
it will pay to sow 
true English grown 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE 


We were so fortunate as to secure our im- 
portation of Rape from England this ye ar. We 
are offering it at low prices conside ring the 
shortage of suppiy. Ten Ibs, $1.25; 100 Ibs. $12.50 
for immediate orders, f. o. b Des Moines. Buy 
quick before stock is sold. Wonderful suramer 
pasture for sheep, hogs and cattle. Cir- 
cular how to grow it and large catalog 
free on request. Address 
lOWA SEED COMPANY 

Dept. D-4 Des Moines, lowa 









































Buy Wheat Land Now 


WHERE? In the Golden Prairie District of South- 
eastern Wyoming. Fertile soll—pure water—g¢ cli- 
mate—no hot winds— no ao winter 
wheat district of the west. + lces—easy terms. 
Crop payment both principal aoe nterest if you like. 
Write us for illustrated descriptive literature. 


FEDERAL LAND CO. (Owners) Dept. G, BURNS, WYO. 


COW PEAS SAMPLES FREE 


SHULTZ SEED COMPANY, OLNEY, ILLS. 
me — eee 

seed guaranteed free from Johnson 
SUDAN GRASS grass. 6 ibs. 82, 10 Ibs. ,83.50,20 Ibs- 
66, 50 Ibe. , 812.60, 100 Ibe. , $24, prepaid. R.E. McMinn, Roscoe, Tex, 


les from Syracuse, 
New York Farm fro nis Ree eed 


» wm. acre, pet. cosh. Address 
ee PEL SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
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CLIPPED QUEEN METHOD OF HIV- 
ING BEES 


The clipped queen method of hiving a 
swarm is practiced by many bee keepers 
and is one which usually solves this 
troublesome problem with little bother. 
As the time draws near for the bees to 
swarm the apiarist looks through the hive, 
finds the queen and wh her wing. Then 
a fresh hive, ready for occupancy, is 
placed. back of or beside the hive from 
which the expected swarm is to occur. 
This is both for the purpose of having it 
handy and also to accustom the bees to its 
presence. 

When the bees swarm the clipped queen 
is of course unable to accompany those 
which take their departure. After they 
have gone she will be found crawling about 
on the ground not far from the entrance of 
the hive. It is but the work of a moment 
to capture the queen and exchange fresh 
hive for the one the bees have left. As 
soon as the latter find their queen is not 
with them they will return in search of her. 
Naturally they will look for her in the 
fresh hive—believing it to be the one they 
have just left. While they are swarming 





in their midst and when this happens they 


will usually settle down contentedly in the | 


new quarters provided for them.—O. C. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Note: This department is for the use of our readers. 
We shall print herein warnings against all sorts of dan- 
ger and losses and we solicit clippings from local news- 
papers, or your own story of calamities that have 
recently startled your locality. For instance, suppose 

a farm house one down as & result of defective flue 
or a stroke of lightning, or a horse is killed by a bull, or 
a man slides tte hay stack upon a pitch fork. Tell 
us about it with as few words as possible yet state facts 














We will use the best of these examples each month and 
comment thereon, showing how to avoid losses.— Editor 


Accidentally Shot 

Harry Studer, a thirteen year old farm 
boy, was accidentally shot by the dis- 
charge of a rifle in the hands of his 
brother, who was crawling under a fence, 

This sort of accident is too frequent. 
Almost everybody who has done much 
hunting has experienced an unexpected 
discharge of a gun when crawling through 
fences, or through weeds or brush, drag- 
ging the gun along. The discharge is not 
always fatal to the carrier of the gun, 
or anyone else, but, as in this case, many 
serious accidents occur. Great care 
should be exercised in the handling of 
guns on hunting trips. Never drop a 
gun butt down on frozen ground or a 
stump or you may get your head blown 
off. Never drag a gun through a fence. 
If no one is ahead of you, lay the gun on 
the ground by reaching under the fence, 
crawl through and then pick up the gun. 

If no one is behind you and some one is 
in front, see that the barrel is pointing 
away from people when you push or pull 
it through the fence. The safest way is 
to leave the gun unloaded until you see 
game, then load with barrel pointing to 
the ground, or so high it would hit no 
one if accidentally discharged. It is 
during the excitement of the hunt that 
these accidents usually oceur. Be careful. 


Give the heifers a long milking period 
the first year, that they may get the habit 
of milk giving for a long period perma- 








Bearings 
Orne 


The Hyatt 


Quiet 


You Need This Book 


In your every day work. This is 
a mechanical age —automobiles, tractors, 
farm mac hine Ty, etc.,——-ev ery ms in should 
know something about the vital part of 
any piece of machinery—the bearings. 
This book tells you in a plain 
common sense way—all about anti-fric- 
tion bearings—why they are superior- 
where they are used and why Hyatt Bear- 
ings are used in such great quantities. 


(This coupon will bring tt.) 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan. J 
\ Mail Your Booklet, FR EE 




























This E 
trie Lantern is 
to take 
se of the kero- 
ntern wherever 
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and is a hundred times more Beet 
convenient and safe. Uses any f ee 
No.6 Dry Battery. Absolutely He 
safe around Gas, Gasoline or Suet 
Hay. 1 Battery lasts from 6 to Ze ha 
8 Months. The Meteor Electric Lan- 0 POST- 
tern isfurnished with high power and ' PAID 
improved Tungsten he b which will ~~ 
stand any jar or rough usage. Or complete 
Simple--Convenie: li with Baitery 
is is clear bright and rs “Unaffected by wea $1.85 ores 

“al: sole ely reliable, “vractical ome a toy 
e another Agents 


JOHNSON SMITHa O 00., Dept. $709 § s. Dearborn § st. Chicago 


Cost Less—Y Pay More? 
CAPITOL TIRES 


GUARANTEED 4000 MILES 


Capital Tires are made of the finest, and 
choicest qualities of rubber, and by the most 
skilled workmen. 

Our written guarantee of 4000 miles goes 





















with each Capital Tire sold. 

Size Plain N, 8. Tubes 
30 by 3 7.95 8.40 1.05 
30 by 3% 10.15 10.90 2.30 
32 by 3's 11.70 12.25 2.40 
33 by 4 16.75 17.55 3.25 
34 by 4 17.15 17.95 3.35 
36 by 4% 24.10 25.25 4.35 
37 by 5 28.15 29 95 5.35 


Other sizes in proportion 
Write for new price list of standard make 
seconds We allow a special discount of 5% 
when order is accompanied by check for ful 
amount. 
CAPITOL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Dept. A-242 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTORCYCLES 
$40.00 and up. Rebuilt 
Harley - Davidsons, Ex- 


celsiors, Indians, etc. 
Every machine in good run- 
ning order and all equipped with 
good tires. Write today for list 129 
Miax Motor Co., Box 820, Milwaukes, Wis. 


MEN WANTED 


w tively you gt heme by mai! to earn 
$ Xo"'geo bs Chauffeur 











—y positions Best: ergem. low. 
est price. Models furnished. a. Write for 
Practical A Auto School, 68-T Beaver St.. New York 


A firm must be experts in their busi- 
ness and must be honest to perma- 
nently succeed as advertisers. Succes- 








nently fixed. 


ful Farming guarantees its advertisers. 
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MAKING MULES 


The Hybrid Mortgage Lifters 


By GEO. F. PAUL 





OR ear he sea . ae 

Fk mule has been <= 
laughed at 
and ridiculed as a 
tubborn, long- 
eared beast fit 
onl o be driven 
rbage 


to 


wagon 1 hr Sonat the 


back alleys He 
has submitted in 
silence to pulling 
his full load of 
abuse—and gar- 
bage. But at last 
he has turned. 
He is coming into 
possession of his 
own rhe man 


om Missouri, 
proverbially slow, 
-was one of the first 
to recognize the real 


value of the mule. 
While the farmers 

Illinois and Ohio 
were going right 
ahead in the old 
way and raising 
colts that were al- 


ways being gashed 
by the barbed wire 
or would founder or 
get bog spavin, the farmer from Missouri was coming to have 
more snd more confidence in the mule. 

He found that he could feed as many mules in one Jot as he 
ould get into it, and that they would eat out of the same 
trough without offering to bite or nag at one another. He 
found that the mule would never hurt himself when running 
away. The mule seems to appreciate the fact sufficiently to 
get over his scare before he runs into a wire fence and is blem- 
ished for life. When a horse breaks away, he seems to lose all 
control of himself and rushes blindly along until he smashes 
into some obstruction and is brought to a sudden and disas- 
trous halt. 

The Missouri man gradually found out that two horses will 
eat as much as three mules. When he figured out just how 
many more ears of corn it would take to feed a team of horses 
a year than to feed a span of mules, the light began to dawn 
more clearly on the mule question. The amount of corn that 
he would save in the course of a year if he kept mules instead 
of horses would amount to the crop from several acres. While 
he was figuring on this problem he found that he would also 
have to take into cqunticention the fact that two mules will 
do as much steady work on a farm as three horses. These two 
the amount of feed and the amount of work, were sup- 
the fact that a corn crib is safe when mules 
Che mules will eat what they want and quit, 
all they can get for fear that they will 


tems, 
plemented by 
break mto it. 
horses will eat 


but 
never have another chance. As a result, they often founder 
themselves through their greediness and lack of what we call 


“common horse sense 
Naturally after following this line of reasoning, there was 
nothing left for the Missouri man to do but to start in the busi- 
raising. He found that his mules were always 
to work; that he could tire them out during the day, 
by the next morning they had fully recovered. Not 
0 with the horse. He also reasoned that every time a farmer 
raises a mule colt he increases the price of the horse, because 
he has decreased the supply by one. The mule will not breed, 
80 it stops there, and consequently the colt that would have 
been raised if the mare had been bred to a stallion is not pro- 


ness of mule 
realy 


but that 


duced. 
rhe Mis souri man found that he could take some of his 
oung mules when they were only eighteen or twenty months 
old and put them to light work, something that he had found 
practically impossible when he had been raising horses ex- 
clusively. By the time these mules were two and a half years 
old they had developed into good, strong, serviceable animals, 
capable of doing a creditable day’s work on less feed than the 
horse. He discovered that it is better to put mules at light 
work before they are two years old as they seem to develop 
faster and better by such treatment. Gradually it was brought 
home to him that the mule is tougher than the horse, that it 
18 less subject to disease, that it is not cursed by the distempers 
that so commonly afflict horses. In course of time he came to 


etudy the ibject of mule raising and formed the opinion 


( 
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A farm team that requires less feed and will do n 


reached by other 
men—that breed- 
ing and feeding are 
} the twins that can 
produce good mule 
colts. lood will 
tell” in the human 
family and even 
more, if possible, 
in the breeding of 
mules. At first he 
thought that “any 
old stick’’ was 
ood enough for a 
ather, but later he 
changed his opinion 
entirely, declar- 
ing emphatically 
that the sire 
should be selected 
with the greatest 
eare. It took him 
a long time to find 
the ideal sire for 
which he had been 
looking, but at last 
he came across 
the jack that he 
wanted—a good, 
big, black fellow 
with white points, 
good le ngth, big 
Boos and strong 
feet, a jack that stood up well on his feet and legs, possessing 
good width and middle, with a ey roe Yaad head set 
firmly on stout shoulders, a jack that looked the 

But that was not all. The Missouri man had to Pohiine ed 
that the jack’s ancestors were all right, and so he inquired 
carefully and thoroughly about the sire, grand-sire and great 
grand-sire, and so on back as faras he ¢ ould get any information. 

The Mules The Market Wants 

When he took some of his mules to St. Louis, the greatest 
mule market in the world, he found that the mules that bring 
the fancy prices are the ones that have bone, weight and finish, 
and to produce them it is necessary to have the right kind of 
mothers. In other words, it would be a mere waste of time and 
money to breed a scrub mare to a first-class jack in the hope 
of getting a mule colt that would have the bone and weight 
wanted. He found that he would have to use some of his 
larger mares, weighing from 1,500 to 1,700 pounds, if he was 
going to get the kind of mule colts worth while. 

At St. Louis he fell in with a man by the name of Ira G. 
Sharp, a breeder of champion mules who has had the honor 
of selling the highest priced load of mules ever sold in the 
United States. He found that Mr. Sharp has been in the mule 
business for years and is therefore in a position to speak with 
authority. 

‘Ain’t you the fellow that sold that fat mule out at the 
Missouri Auction School at Kansas City last February?” 
asked the man from Missouri. 

‘That's right. Do you remember her? When I loaded her 
as a four-year old she weighed just twenty pounds more than 
She was smooth as an apple, and a buster at that, I'll 
tell you. The highest price that I ever got for a team was for 
a pair of five-year olds. The two of them weighed 3,710 pounds. 
hey were heavier than the highest priced load I ever sold. 
rhe average weight of the mules in the load was close to 1,500 
pounds. Take a mule of that weight and they’re the real thing. 
rhe »y’ll pull a horse of their same weight right off his feet.’ 

“Do you ever have any mules that you call downright lazy?’ 

“Well, now and then I have such a mule, but I think that The 
trouble with most folks is that they overwork the mule simply 
because he is a mule. I believe in breaking them early, but 
, don’t believe in licking the daylights out of them. I never 

ie them up only when they are being broken. I have a big, 
roomy stall or shed and provide them with plenty of good hay, 
corn, oats and water. The water is always as necessary as the 


feed itself.’ 
First Year Most Important 

“What do you say is the most important period in the life 
of a mule?”’ 
The first year. When the mother has to be worked, I'd 
leave the mule colt in a box stall with some clean hay in the 
manger and oats in the box at all times. I’d let the colt suck 
at noon time and run with the dam on pasture at night. When 
he is six months old I would wean him by putting him in a 
box stall, always keeping clover hay, threshed oats, corn and 





20re work than a heavier team of horses 


a ton. 
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HUDSON 























The Hudson First Surmounted 
All These Barriers to Sixes 


Look back four years, please—to the time when 
Howard E. Coffin started to design this HUDSON. 


Every Six was a high-priced car. 
Every Six was a heavy car. 


Every Six was costly in tires, in fuel, in upkeep. 
All men envied, but few could enjoy, the luxury of 


Sixes. 


Note Conditions Now 


Then came this new-type HUDSON, weighing 
under 3000 pounds. Price, fuel and tire cost were 
cut practically in two. 


Motordom fairly gasped. And they said, you 
know, that such things were impossible in a sturdy, 
high-grade car. 


Look now where the Light Six stands. It domin- 


ates the field above $1000. It is almost taken for 
granted, when one speaks of a class car, that it is of 


this HUDSON type. 


Remember that as one contribution which HUD- 
SON engineers made to motoring. They opened 
the gates to Sixes. 


10,000 Now Running 
All Doubters Won Over 


Most motorists, we think, never doubted that this 
new-type car was right. It was a Howard E. Coffin 
creation—a HUDSON—and that was assurance 
enough. They bought hundreds before they saw it. 


Then they came by the thousands. For one whole 
year we kept weeks behind on orders, while we 
multiplied our output by five. 


Now more than 10,000 are runni In the past 
two seasons they have covered millions of mi 
If there are now any doubters, there are owners near 
by to say, “’ is perfect—its my ideal car.” 


Others May Be Right 
Other Light Sixes among the newcomers may 
prove themselves right in time. But HUDSON has 
proved already. It’s an attained success. Its de- 
signers had a four-year start. In a hundred ways it 
is better than when new, just as other new cars will 
be bettered. 


The HUDSON is a finished production. Every 
touch and detail shows this. It is the lightest 7- 
passenger Six. And it stands preeminent in most 

eminds, we think, as the class car of this type. 

Inquiry and comparison will point you to the 
HUDSON. This car is certainly right. No car 
ever built is a safer investment. And men who 
take pride in their cars like to say, “My car isa 

Our dealers are everywhere. 

7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550, f. o. b. Detroit 

Four other body styles 


The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the cars it 
‘wells. So long asa car is in service we maintain our interest 
in the character of its service. That's ome great reason for 
HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE CATTLE SHORTAGE 


W. FERGUSON, Jr. 


Nebraska, but to 





John R. Browns 


of fact, I never saw 





this great plain 
region extending 
from Canada to 
Mexico and from 
the 99th or 100th 
meridian to beyond 
the crest of the 
Rockies. Much of 
this region receives 
but ten inches of 











man making only a 


through our country 
were spent in western 


north central part, on the northern edge 
true sand hill region 

While never a large handler of stock, I 
feel competent to judge the conditions, 


people of Iowa and eastern 
Nebraska, I believe I can view the cattle 
situation from the ranchman’s standpoint 
and also from the corn grower’s end of the 
having fed cattle on 
seale in northeastern Nebraska. 

The past several seasons have been a 





annual rainfall; we 
of the sand hills are more fortunate in 
receiving from 15 to 30 inches. 

Most of the eattle in Nebraska are 
found, not in the sand hills, but north of 
the Platte and east of the 100th meridian. 
We in this semi-arid empire are practically 
cattleless, and we could easily grow and 
eare for the stock to fill your feed yards, 
if you would finish a larger proportion of 
baby beef, though many localities could 
furnish you the large two and three year 
old steers. 

Some men calculate that a section of 
our western land will only keep twenty- 
five head of cattle a year. Perhaps they 
are right, but I have never seen land as 
|poor as that. Granting that they are 

t, there is a possibility of our turn- 


stern Nebraska to make a large growth | COrTe€ me 
a very fair | img over to you close to ten million calves 


crop of corn has been produced nearly 
The high price of beef is an | 
inevitable result of many conditions. You 
corn belt people are blamed for it because 
plowed up old meadows and 
pastures that were not making fair rental 
and for planting them to corn 
that did furnish you a liberal rental even 


blamed by the conservationist and scien- 
; they say you are robbing your land 
a large portion of your 
stock and confining your operations too 
ch to grain farming. 
to the charge, but the scientist and con- 
tionist would do as you are doing; 
he would try to get results. 

Corn and alfalfa are the only « rops that 
handled on a large scale, that will 
yield you a fair rental on your $150 and 


You plead guilty 





ng robbed, but 
alter twenty years of this I 
it yie Ids about twice 


h sap rsistant h ibit ol doubling in value 


» hundred miles southeast 
a prairie farm | 
It was worth | 


I i¢ early eighties, 
1900, $150 or more in 1910, and 
nimproved forty adjoining my birth- 
| for an even ten thousand since. 


and probably cheapen 
to the consumer a little, but bv so 

they would not h 
ned their present deg 


e anyw here ne ar 


g the best of pasture grasses in the 
Va small portion of which iS 
We cannot possibly 


shipping demand and 





and almost the same number of dry cows 
and steers each year. It would conserve 
quite a bit of fertility for you to handle 
that number of cattle. My grazing land 
has doubled in production in ten years 
by pasturing judiciously and keeping 
fires out. All hands might be gainers. 
We can put from one to two pounds of 
gain a day on all classes of cattle from 
\pril 15th to October 15th. I have made 
a weighed gain of 100 pounds during the 
month of June; of course that is excep- 
tional. Why don’t we grow beef then and 
quit our howling? For reasons having the 
same effect that you corn belt people 
don’t grow cheap beef. We do not have 
the capital and cannot get it except on 
terms that on an average requires us to 
work for nothing, board ourselves, and 
throw in our grass for good measure. 
It is like this: the local bank is only a 
small affair, just about sufficient to handle 
our village eaten and finance haying 
operations. Cattle are handled mainly on 
Sioux City and Omaha paper. We can 
get cattle just as cheap as any of your 
corn belt farmers can. Our commission 
firms treat us fair. We can get money at 
8 per cent for the full purchase price of 
the cattle, plus the buying commission. 
We will have to find our “up freight” 
which is only a small matter, a dollar or 
so a head, but we can only get the money 
| for six months, and the cattle are tied up 
in an iron clad mortgage. We get notice 
| that money is tight and must ship our 
cattle back in the fall, generally so fat 
that the killer outbids the feeder for them, 
but we sell at a full dollar and sometimes 
two dollars a hundred less than we gave. 
So by the time the two commissions, 
interest, and freight are added to the 
purchase price, we have nothing left but 
our pass back home. Next year we won't 
| be able to raise the “up freight”? money, 
so will not be able to handle cattle. The 
ibove is the biggest reason that we on 
the ranch end of the business are not 
helping you corn belt farmers furnish 
cheap beef. 
It would be possible for some system 
o be worked out that would conserve 
your fertility and not hurt your pocket- 
| book, allow us something for our work, 
worry, and grass, and still cheapen the 
price of beef, but I suppose we will have 
| to leave that to some high toned expert 
or commission, but that is another story 
anyway In the meantime I have gone 
into horses for pleasure and am raising 
hogs to make my living. 


? 











Like a Hand 


There are many prac- 
_tical reasons why this 
Dan Patch’’ is the perfect 

driving glove. 

There is your size with 
snug fit and complete pro- 
tection yet built to give 
bare-hand freedom. 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


have proved for thousands of 
work can be 
done best, easiest and fastest 
when hards are in healthy, 
happy condition—and for 
this you need Hansen’s, 

styles include 
gloves for women and 
boys. All should know 
the joy and saving of 


farmers that 


dealer’s or ask us. 








If you knew what a won- 
derful bgok I am offering you, you 
would write for it this minute. 
finest, most complete buggy catalog ever 
issued. Tells how I make my ‘‘Blue Grass’ 
Buggies, how I test them, guarantee them 
and sell them at a price that will 


SAVE $25 TO 


Everything direct from fac- 
tory. No traveling sales- 





ELECTRIC 


Wheels to fit ANY 
wagon. Wheels can't 
dry out or rot. Sendfor 
free book of facts and proofs. 


Electric Wheel Co., 


SAVERS! 


Our advertiseents are guaranteed. 
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PIG CASTRATION 
It has long been a wonder to me that | 
more pigs do not die from the effects of 
castration, for at best it is usually care- 
lessly done and in numerous cases receives 
no after care whatever. 
We have in past years been very negli- | 


gent ourselves, and in looking back feel 
that we are very fortunate indeed in not 
having lost more pigs from the after 
effects of castration than we have. 

It was nearly always my lot to hold 
the pig, and many times I have seen the 
incision made obliquely or nearly cross- 
wise, and we never did use any disin- 
fectant of any sort until the past few 
years, and paid no attention to the sign, 
moon, weather or conditions in general. 

After having had some losses we have 
made a study in our crude manner of 
castration from a more scientific stand- 
point, and today we use disinfectant and 
more careful methods in the operation. 
Few farmers do the work in the same 
manner and our way may be different 
from yours; at any rate we use disinfectant 
freely and apply it where the incisions are 
to be made, and also again after the 
incisions are "made, making sure to work 
some of the disinfectant into the incisions. 
The point at which incisions are to 
made and the size of the incision seems 
to us to be the most particular point to 
emphasize in this article as our losses have 
been from this cause invariably. If an 
incision heals too quickly, death of the 

ig is almost certain within a short time. 
leg ver, if the incision is reopened and 
properly disinfected with a syringe before 
it is let go too long the pig will usually 
recover. But to the point. How are we 
to prevent these incisions from closing too 
soon? Our experience leads us to believe 
that the average farmer does not make the 
incision low enough down nor long enough 
for that matter. The incision must S 
large enough to not close up quickly and 
low enough to not catch pus in the pocket 
of the incision. 

We have had numerous cases where the 
pig began to droop and refuse to eat a 
few days after castration. Since we have 
learned what to do, we immediately catch 
the pig and invariably the incision is 
closed, sometimes with a clod of mud. We 
immediate ly open the incision and with a 
syringe filled with disinfectant, probe into 
it and thoroughly disinfect the affected 
parts. Sometimes it ,happens that the 
incision is entirely closed so the syringe 
cannot enter, in which case we make 
another incision in the same location as 
the first, except in most cases larger and 
lower down. If we take up this treatment 
as soon as the pig be ‘gins to droop around 
we have always saved it; if later we quite 
often lose it, for the poison from the ac- 
cumulated pus so thoroughly impregnates 
their system, that it is almost impossible 
to save them by any method of which we 
know. 

We are quite sure that by carefully 
making the incisions at the proper place, 
and in the proper manner, little or no 
after work will need to be done, and 
consequently the losses from castration 
will be cut to the minimum. We use the 
disinfectant in general use by veterinary 
surgeons, a black solution, which when a 
small amount is added to water, turns 
the water white or pinkish white —Omar 
R. Abraham, Ind. 


Subscribers frequently become inter- 
ested in articles which have been adver- 
tised in previous issues but for which the 
advertisements have been withdrawn. 
If you have lost the manufacturer’s name 
and address in such cases, you can secure 
same by asking our advertising department. 
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Sai sed kre sod see 


U have farm of 140 acres, acres, with 

puildines, this wagon 

Two years ago my son put on three 

tons of sugar beets and hauled it over 
yee ne om 

we hitched a loader 

pes it and Gow our hay to the 





to withstand any reasonable 
twelve years, but a lifetime. 


An investm 


Think what it means to get [37 years 
and more of work out of a wagon. 
Cuts down the cost — doesn’t it? 
Especially if you compare 37 years 
with the 12 years an ordinary wagon lasts. 
Studebaker wagons last a lifetime — 
wpe are bul t a ae a 
are w experts. 
Aiz-dried Yomber, toned ren end ded 






NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE city 


Studebakers 





Registered 
Pat. © 


See what a wonder it is—how 
generous in size—how well it is 
made Note the fine quality of 
the materials—and remember 
that every shirt is guaranteed 
fast colors—it won't fade. It’s 
the handsomest, best looking shirt 
you've ever seen—and the 
strongest, best wearing shirt 
you've ever worn. And it 
costs only 50 cents. 





LOOK FOR UNCLE SAM 
LABEL IN NECKBAND 


it's yodr guarantee that you're 
xetting the greatest workshirt 
value in the world—the work 
shirt that gives you more «at 
isfaction than you have ever 
found before. 














Hitches other wagons 
to his 37 year old 
Studebaker 
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WAGON thirty-seven 
year old that can stand the 
strain of having another laden 
wagon hitched to it might be 
called a remarkable example of 
wagon building. 


But it is a Studebaker—and Studebaker wagons are built 


strain; and to last, not ten or 


ent that pays 
make for strength and lasting qualities. 
Don’t be imposed upon by the wagon 
salesman who wants to sell you a farm 
wagon "Just as good as a S er." 
Remember this—a Studebaker farm 
wagon is sold as cheaply as it is possible 
to sell a good wagon. 
Studebaker Buggies and Harness are 
also built to last. 


STUDEBARER, South Bend, Ind. 





AUSSAN FRANGSCO” “PORTLAND, ORE. 
lasta lifetime 






10 Big Extra Value Features of 
the Uncle Sam Workshirt: 


Extra wide—extra long 
sleeves with plackets, extra 
large armholes, extra lon 
tails; two extra large button 
pockets (government stand- 
ard), extra big chest with ex- 
tra deep front opening; extra 
hig pearl buttons well sewed on by 
machine, extra wide cuffs 
And the entire shirt is 
extra well sewn with 
double stitching 
throughout! 
All colors! 























19 your dealer 
happens to be out of 
Uncle Sam Workshirts— 

send us your 50 cents and the 
dealer's name. We'll sec that you ere 


* supplied. 
SALANT & SALANT 


71 Worth Street, New York 
Lorgest Menvtgrs. of Workshuts is the US 
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THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE 


Its Prevalence Among Cattle and Hogs 
By JOHN SNURE 








MONG the statements made by 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston 


in his annual 
of live stock cannot 
the assertion that tuberculosis 
meat animals is increasing. 
Secretary Houston refers es 
cattle and hogs. 
ject, along with the cattle tick, 
cholera a such outbreaks as foot 
mouth disease. 


tioned. 


The leading army authorities of the 
world have at last learned the lesson that 
the most men on the 
firing line is to eliminate disease from the 
The same 
lesson will apply to the live stock industry 


the way to kee 
ranks just as far as possible. 


It would 
cattle and hogs. 


and it points toward some increase in the 
disease. 

The following are figures on cattle, from 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, for the 
last three years. They show the number 
of cattle slaughtered at plants having 
federal meat inspection, the number found 


tubercular and the percentages. 
Slaughtered Tubercular Percentage 
1912 7,532,005 160,122 2.12 
1913 7,155,816 152,560 2.13 
1914 6,724,117 144,369 2.15 


These are the numbers of tubercular 
animals which are found by the inspectors 
on post-mortem inspections. These are 
inspections made with the naked eye and 
are not microscopic or the result of tests. 
They indicate a tendency to the increase 
of tuberculosis among beef cattle. 

Figures Don’t Show All 

For several reasons, these figures, as 
interpreted by the most expert men in the 
Department of Agriculture, who are 
giving study to tuberculosis, represent the 
most favorable side of the situation. They 
have nothing to do with the cattle 
slaughtered in plants or places where there 
is no federal inspection. A large part of 
the cattle slaughtered in this country are 
killed under state or city inspection or 
under no inspection at all. The view of 
the experts is that the percentage of 
tubercular animals slaughtered in places 
that are without federal inspection runs 
higher than where there is federal in- 
spection. The pick of the beef cattle of 
the country is sent into interstate trade. 
Moreover, the tendency of the owner of 
an animal which is likely to prove tuber- 
cular, or the man who deals in it, is not to 
ship it for slaughter to a place where it 
W il have to pass federal inspection. 

[t is well known that a far higher per- 
centage of tubercular cattle is found in 
dairy animals than among beef animals. 
No average figures on this subject is of 
much value because the percentages vary 
much in different parts of the country. In 


the old dairy sections, where herds have 
been inbred and forced on milk production | 
by excessive feeding and close stabling, | 


2 ey which raisers 
afford to overlook is 
among 


pecially to 
He discusses the sub- 


He holds that one of the 
easiest and most definite steps toward the 
increase of the available meat supply for 
the country, a problem now engaging 
widespread and careful attention on the 
part of the ablest experts in the United 
States, is to eradicate the diseases men- 


desirable to have more 
complete statistics than are available as 
to the prevalence of tuberculosis among 
However, there is a 
good deal of statistical information in the 
hands of the Department of Agriculture 


out of the herds of cattle and swine in 


People are Getting Aroused 


formerly little attention was 
tuberculosis in cattle and hogs. ' 
extent, the prevalence of the disease 


igor of the efforts to discover it. 
ion 


hogs. While the increase shown is slight 
the question to be seriously consid 
is why there should not be a decrease. 


awakening to the need 
tuberculosis among meat animals, 
reasons need hardly be discussed. 
concern both 
health. At this time, according 
there is the most general and most vigorous 
animals the country has ever known. 
Federal, state oad ies 
campaign should bear important results. 

Swine Should Not Have It 
Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
pathological division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, who has made deep 
study of tuberculosis and other diseases 
which are serious drawbacks to the live 
stock i said recently there was 

or 


little reason the existence of tuber- 
culosis a He pointed out that 
except as to i the life of the 


hog was so short that it ought not be 
affected. Twenty years from now 
dicts Dr. Mohler, the country will look 
back and wonder why tuberculosis was 
ever permitted to be a serious visitation 
nade ¢ He thinks the disease is — 
sp to a considerable extent by feed- 
ing to hogs milk from creameries. This, 
he says, should be sterilized, not only as a 
precaution against tuberculosis but against 
other diseases. Feeding behind tuber- 
culosis cattle is another source of disease 
in hogs and should be avoided, 

The tuberculosis problem in cattle is 
more serious than in hogs. That is, cattle 
are the most susceptible to tuberculosis of 
the meat animals and consequently the 
difficulties of eradication are greater. 

It is not the purpose here to go into the 
controversy over the tuberculin test. There 
are differences of opinion about it. But 
there cannot be much dissent from the 
idea that if tuberculosis is to be rooted 


this country it will have to be done by a 
long, patient and thorough process of 
sanitation. Ventilation, drainage, clean- 
liness in the stabling ‘and handling of 
cattle and intelligent sanitation applied 
to both cattle and hogs, whether in their 
pastures, their quarters or their food, are 
absolutely essential. 





and where tuberculosis has been neg- 
lected, the extent of the disease is alarm- 


Something is to be said of the fact that 
ven to 
o some 
as 
revealed now is due to the enhanced 


he meat ins figures of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry tend to show 


that the disease is on the merease among 


ered 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
the times is that there is a general public 
eradicating 
i The 
They 
economics and public 


to re- 
ports to the Department of Agriculture, 


campaign against tuberculosis among meat 


al authorities are 
all working towards its eradication. In 
the course of the next several years, this 
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Who Says That 
WEWTON’S Cures Heaves ? 


eral I. R. Sherwood, veteran of the 
of on Com- 
Affairs, has owned 
orses than any otherman 
a e endorses Newton's 

as an “absolute specific” for Heaves. 
John another of America’s weil 
known horsemen, endorses Newton's as a 
gemedy of “real merit.” Similar letters 
from all over the U. S. and Canada, with 


NEWTON’ 


Heave, Cough, Distemper and Indigestion Cure 


x 


country. 


ing. A bulletin of the artment of is a veterinary prescription that has been 
Agriculture says the disease is commoner Se th ore See ete oe. 
in some regions than others and that “‘it Newton's often cures Heaves, three cans 
is no uncommon thing te find as many as are = Ta to ncure ote your owe satis- 
70 or 80 per cent of the cows in a —, t Newton’ will send it by 
th t The best Conditioner and 

















Get this Horsemen’s Guide. It tells how to 
Prevent should: how you can 


seve horseflesh by using 
Howell Stee Horse Collars 
nersesehoutdors. cost lonm Clean and sanitary. Waite 
today fot book. Agents wanted. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Koehler Bros. Se. Water St., 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
Veterinary College 


OFFERS A THREE YEARS COURSE IN VETERINARY SCIENCE 

with all the requirements of the U. 8. 

Established 1897 
by Board 


or Free Catalogue, 
171 Louis St., 204 Grand Rapids, Michigan 


AGENTS 2007, PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 


HAME F 
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F. Thomas Mfé. Co., 4871 Rome St., Dayton, Ohio 
Rea ads in Successful Farming. 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry t 


Gepartment. Questions answered free ——_ tne | 
department, but answer at once by mail are 50 cents | 
aninguiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and to treatment, ifany. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to be | 

prepared by local druggists. However, our readers | 
fhould consult our advertising columns, as in many 


cases reliable gemedies a for trouble ani- 
mals are aMicted with and on account of having been 
ecientifically com: compeuneed ve will be found to be more 


ffective than medicines com by local drug- | 
gists. Address all communications to veterinarian, | 


uccesstul Farming. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sweating—I have a bull calf a week old which 
is still with the cow at meal time. He sweats all 
the time when he lies down. Will you kindly tell 
me what this is and a cure for it? I want to sell 
him when four weeks of age.—W. G. M., Mich. 

This is a derangement of the nervous system 
sometimes due to indigestion not commonly 
amenable to treatment. Better veal the calf when 
«ix weeks old. Meanwhile let it run out daily and 
see that the stable is perfectly ventilated. A physic 
of castor oi] in milk may do some good if the — 
persists. 

Blood Worms— W hat can I give horses and colts | 
to rid them of the small red worms that causes | 
them to be run down and to have a rough, staring 
coat and in some cases to die?—F. H. C., Iowa. 

There is no specific remedy for these worms, but 
they may be avoided if colts never are allowed to 
pasture grass used by adult horses. Give the colts 
new grass pasture each spring. Also let them have 
free access to crushed oats and bran in one box and 
to a mixture of two parts of salt and one part each 
of sulphur, dried sulphate of iron and ground gen- 
tian root in another box, pinees where the mares 
will not lick the medicine. — or two 
may be mixed in the b m- night and morning for a 
week, then skip ten days and repeat, if the colts 
are known to be affected and will not lick the medi- 
cine. ntine given in oil, or in a mixture of new 
milk a aten up raw eggs does some good in 
bad cases. 

Depraved Appetite—Can anything be done for 
a cow that eats manure?—R. C., N. Y. | 

Allow the cow free access to salt and slaked lime 
and add wheat bran freely to her ration. She 
should have an abundance of mixed feed and be 
kept away from the manure. 

Lice—My three-year old colt gets covered with 
lice after he has been out in the rain. What is the 
cause and the cure?—H. H. L., Cal. 

The lice eggs (nits) are in the stable. Cleanse, 
disinfect, fumigate and whitewash the building. 
Destroy the lice on the colt by spraying and scrub- | 
mn with a decoction of four ounces of stavesacre 

vo seeds to a gallon of boiling water allowed 
= stand covered for twelve hours and then strained 
before use. 

Cough in Pigs—I have several young shoats 
that are coughing and a short time ago I lost one 
from the same trouble. It started to cough, would 
not eat and just dwindled away. After coughing 
he would stand with all four legs propped apart 
and pant for breath. I give my herd Glauber’s 
salts once a week. Will this hurt the sows after 
they become pregnant?—J. R. T., N. Y. 

The cough described no doubt is caused by lung 
worms for which there is no specific remedy. It is 
well, however, to give turpentine in =e slop for 
three consecutive days for two weeks, al one 
teaspoonful for every 80 pounds of body weight. 
This treatment kills or drives out intestinal worms, 
often present at the same time as } worms. It 
may also have a slight effect upon the lung worms. 
Do not give turpentine to a pregnant sow. Gener- 
ous feeding is most important for affected pigs. 
It would be well to add 10 per cent of tankage to 
the slop. Keep young pigs off old tainted pastures 
if you would avoid lung worms. A small quantity 
of Glauber’s salts will not injure a pregnant sow. 

Thumps—I have some three months old pigs in 
good flesh. I have been feeding them slop, cooked 
barley and corn. They act as though they had 
bad colds, and have a rattling in the throat. They | 
get to wheezing wheu they breatne and finally don’t 
eat. I have lost one in this way and others have 
the same symptoms. What is the matter and what 
is good for them?—E. T. L., Mon. 

Overfeeding and lack of exercise induce thumps. 
Stop feeding cooked feed and substitute light slop 
of middlings, a little corn meal and a little oil meal 
and add one ounce of limewater per quart of slop. 
Roots or alfalfa hay would be good for the pigs. 
Enforce abundant exercise every day. Dust in 
bedding also causes similar symptoms and should 
be avoided. 

Sand-Eating Mare—I have a four year old colt 
that is in good condition but whenever I turn her 
cut in the barnyard she eats sand. Is there any- 

thing that can be done for her?—W. B., Mich. 

All horses like to eat earth or sand when they 
bave for a long time been on feed in winter. 
Allow free access to rock salt and mix in the feed 
twice daily a heaping tablespoonful of a mixture of 
equal parts of powdered wood charcoal bicar- 
bonus of soda. Much sand will be likely to cause 
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A Good, Clean Job of Shearin 
Gets the EXTRA WOOL hac 


Sonne for -—not for fun. Then why not make all can 
oem Wheaton get ch to wesl in one ocion testet tocan 
ox) beler wesl Guactringethotipaa he hens intone § 
15 to 20 per cent more from every sheep is surely worth That’s what you 
can get with a Stewart Machine. Don’t labor with hand shears, in the old, hard, - 
sweaty way. pant Rove ashing, swollen wrists. Don’t scar and disfigure 
your with Snedlig and eae ne weed een aeend cue. Take 


The | Stewart No. 9 3 
Ball-Bearing 
Machine 


Shearin ing I 




















It’s the most perfect hand machine ever devised. Has 
ball bearings in every part we where ere friction or Went occurs Hasa ball 
feller cerita far cows een Coat 

e 
ity, i Sit bo. Gan one from dealer, or send $2 and we vil 
, C.D for se. Hf you arenct well pleased 
returned to ethan 
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DURABLE for Hardest Work $4 
Handsome for Sunday WEAR 


Both workmen and millionaires find “Milton F, Goodman $1 
Work Shirts the most wonderful values me Aah k 





Handsome materials, double thickness where 
. Extra p ° 
ewpcmmes 25 os ag | TT 


TRIP [ f_steneth- stitch Weer 
BE iennnrsetistacton 
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ualled! You TAY yourself 
N F. noob Mn $1 HIRT 
at your dealer's. Triple Air-Hole Ventilation—arms and back— 













every move pumps air like a bellows. Don’t miss this whether 
for gn piay. Jumbo sizes. No skimping anywhere. L ong 
arms, 


a ees iil 
oday | 














anywhere prepaid for $1 F your dealer asn't it Made by 
$ mm. 
“Makers of 234 Best Work Shirt Styles 
“Black Beauty” || “Honor Bright” 
Thecork P A full sized man’s shirt made 
= yy Blouse at pa\ es Shirts and Tapeless Blouses 
Je materials || ted fast color. larye’ pocket, Grill and fiennel 
and be made unshrinkable collar, double military collar or 
han “inost Be eed atte athletic roll collar for 
aghagge os 50c caromer wear atric and Dee 
























The Best Values on Earth for the Money 
Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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FEEDING THE BROOD SOW 


By JAMES WILTSE 
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done in time, for each year on many of the 
best ma: farms asow will farrow outin 
the cold or storm among the hogs and usu- 
ally some or many of thelittleones are lost. 

sd the sow lightly with straw or chaff. 
Too much bedding causes the loss of pi 
as the little ones become entangled in the 
straw or crawl into it and are lain on and 
crushed by the sow. 

Three or four hours before the sow is to 
farrow, milk will come into the teats. It 
is best to be on hand at farrowing time to 
render any needed assistance to the little 
ones or aid the sow if necessary. 

Warm "Em Up If Necessary 

During cold weather it is sometimes 
necessary to warm the pigs by artificial 
heat. A box with hot stones or bricks 
wrapped in blankets or sacks is excellent 
for this. Spread a blanket over the box 
and the pigs will keep warm and soon dry. 
When the sow is through, give her the lit- 
ter to suckle. Over attention is not good, 
but many more pigs are lost from want of 
attention than by over attention. At far- 
rowing time be there, regardless of the hour. 

After farrowing feed nothing the first 
twenty-four hours. Next day give a light 
feed, gradually working her up to full feed 
in a week or ten days. Milk fever, scours, 
thumps and loss of pigs result from feeding 
too heavily or irregularly before the sow is 
back on full feed. 


HE careless, thoughtless way of 
shoveling to the brood sow all the 
corn she can eat is an easy matter 

and is done simply because those who 
do it do not realize the necessity of variety. 
The sow to develop a large, strong litter 
of pigs must have heunend muscle foods. 

Protein fills the desired want and the 
lack of it in her food and the demand for it 
in her system is what causes her to eat her 
pigs. Clover leaves or alfalfa hay are 
eagerly eaten. To overcome the sow’s hun- 
ger for protein, give it to her plentifully. 
Linseed oil meal, shorts, tankage, clover 
and alfalfa hay have much of it. Tankage 
usually is 60 per cent protein, oil meal 40 
per cent. They may be fed dry or in a slop. 
One-tenth of the sow’s dry feed by weight 
may be tankage to start with, and the 
amount gradually increased until the de- 
mands of her system are appeased. 

When her ravenous appetite for protein 
becomes normal, feed just what she cleans 
up nicely. She will quit, when onceeused 
to it, as soon as she has enough. Do not 
feed the brood sow heavily but suffi- 
ciently to keep her on the go and in a 
thriving, robust, active Guadition. If a 
low feed rack were placed where the brood 
sows could get to it at will and were kept 
filled with bright alfalfa hay, stronger, 
healthier pigs would result and complaint 
about sows not doing well at farrowing 
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Make Your Lame Horse 
Sound, Like This 


You Can Do It While He Works. 


We want to show you that there isn't 
any affection that causes lameness in horses 
that can’t be cured, no matter of how long 
standing. We want to send you our in- 
structive book, “Horse Sense” No. 3% We 











also want to send you an expert's diagnosis 

of your horse's lameness free. Simply mark 

where swelling or lameness occurs on above 

peeare and write us how it affects gait, 
ow long lame and its age. 

We absolutely guarantee Mack's $1,000 
Spavin Remedy to cure Spavin, Bone or 
Bog Spavin, Curb, Splint, Ringbone, 
Thorough Sprung Knee, Shoe Boil, 
Wind Pull Weak, Sprained and Ruptured 
Tendons, Sweeny, Shoulder or Hi me- 
ness and every form of lameness. 
deposited $1,000 in bank to back up our 
guarantee. Cures while he works. 
scars, no blemish, no loss of hair, 

P, B. Smith, Jamestown, Cal., says: “In 
regard to my sprained horse, am pleased 
to state that after using one bottle of 
Mack's $1,000 Spavin Remedy, my 24-year 
old _ horse is cured.” 

Your druggist will furnish Mack's $1,000 
Spavin Remedy. he hasn't it in stock, 
write us, Price $5 per bottle and worth it. 
ton Se cKali*r Drug Co., Bingham. 


. ESTABLISHED 1895 DR. F.L. 

AsSE's FE NHOLLAND'S Guaranteed 

RQ - 4 Veterinary Remedies. 18 
WY 








Preparations for the 
Successful Home 
Treatment of all Live 
} Stock. 
Expert Investigation 
warrants the statement 
that 90% of all live stock 












are wormy unless special! 
f treated and regulated 
Dr. F. L. Holland's Con- 
dition Powder will posi- 
tively rid all live stock of 
Stomach W orms, Bots and Pin 








time would be heard but little. 
Let Them Exercise 

Che brood sow should not be confined 
to a small lot but be allowed the range of | 
a large pasture if possible. If it is neces- | 
sary to keep the sows in a small inclosure, 
scatter oats or shelled corn as much as the | corn, tankage, or milk. Get them to eat- 
cleanliness of the lot will permit. They| ing well and at weaning time they will 
will exercise getting the scattered grains. | hardly miss their mother but grow right on. 

Four pigs per litter is about the average The sow’s ration during her suckling 
throughout the United States. Out of! period should be mostly bran and shorts 
every one hundred pigs, twenty-five or | mixed in a rather thick slop, with a little 
thirty are lost. Many hog raisers actually 
raise for market two and one-half to three 
pigs per litter. Now and then one raises| losing flesh. Carefully watch for early 
as an average six pigs. Why? Ask any | symptoms of scours or constipation and if 
successful swine raiser and he will give| this difficulty seems to be approaching 
you these reasons: First, breeding sows| change feed slightly from dry to sloppy 
too young; second, feeding too much corn; | or from sloppy to dry as the case may re- 
third, too little exercise; fourth, improper quire. This will usually correct the trouble 
care at farrowing time; fifth, improper | at once. , 
feeding of the sow and pigs until weaned. — 

Raising hogs is a science and to do it 
properly , constant care and splendid judg- 
ment must be used daily. Give the sows 
plenty of pure fresh water, warm, clean | 
sleeping places free from lice and dust. 
opray the hog house once in a while with 
2 per cent solution of ¢ arbolic acid, Clean 
the nests out well and scrape the floor with 
After this sprinkle well with lime 
to sweeten the atmosphere. Be gentle 
with all the sows and have their confidence 
so they will not back, jump and run at 
your approach. Never kick or cuff them 
If they get in your way walk 
around them. ? 

\ few days before she is due to farrow 
put the sow in a warm comfortable place 
by herself It that this be 


It is a great drain on the system of a sow 
to suckle a large litter of pigs, hence the 
necessity for feeding plenty of good, rich | 
food, suitable to Sedines a large flow of 
milk. As soon as the pigs will eat provide 
a low, flat trough, give them shorts, shelled 


























corn, 
Feed liberally to keep the dam from | 
















CONCRETE FLOORS IN STABLES 

The concrete floor of a stable can be| 
made considerably warmer by insulating 
it from the stone or concrete wall of the 
barn. Solid concrete is a good conductor 
of cold and when the cement floor is laid 
directly against the outside wall, the wall 
absorbs the cold, conducts it to the floor, 
and gradually the entire floor is cooled by 
being in contact with the wall. 

One of the best methods for keeping 
the floor away from the wall is by laying 
a row of hollow tile between the wall and 
floor. The dead air space in the tile acts 
as an insulator against the cold wall. It is 
also possible to utilize the passages through 
the tile as a part of a ventilating system 
if so desired. 
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Increase their Weight 
10% improve their Condition 50% a Guaranteed treat - 
ment $1.50. If you havea Heavy horse or one with chronic 
cough send for Dr. Holland's Specific Heave Remedy} 

We Absolutely Guarantee it. Price $2.00 Per Bottle, Let 
Us Help You. Write us your live stock troubles. Our 
consulting department is at your service and will advise 
you what todo absolutely tree, saving you time, trouble 
and money. Address, DR. F. L. HOLLAND & CO., 
628 DUDLEY 8T,, BOSTON, MASS. UPHAM’S 
CORNER P.O. Agents wanted in every locality 


Write us for our ition. 
Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* ere 


for 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Ovthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 

icted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
ass'u. 2478 Avenue, Chv Miners 


















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


| 


America’s Mailed tree A, -- 5 address by 
Pioneer A. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
Dog Remedies | 113 West 31st Street, New York 














SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 

_ Our advertisements are guaranteed. 









































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 55 


Just the Lnectine for yt if ~~ herd is 


Famous paten Dise bowl, 
owned exclusively by us, AY warm or cold milk 
exhaustively. Finest grade oftinware. Enclosed 
dust-proof gears. Quality is guaranteed in every 





particular, P Splendid shop organization, factory 
equipment and quantity output, accounts for low 
prices impossible without great output. 

attractive prices on larger Separators. 

descriptive Separator book. 


ASK ABOUT FAMOUS “CHORE $2 AND § 
BOY™ LINE OF GASOLINE ENG- 8 4r 
INES—MADE IN ALL SIZES 


ASSOCIATED MANUF. 5 
Bf Mellen Avenee AcqIMeRs 0 


‘NEW IDEA HAY FORK’ 


for unloading alfalfa, clover <. any kind of hay easily 
and hastily with K —— CCESS”" Hayfork Com- 

biner and double thi fork at each end. 

Use torks you have with t Cy" farmers like it 

than slings or any fork. 

SIMPLE, DURABLE, EASY i ‘deal hay-fork, just what 
thousands of farmers have 
been looking for, simple, = 
bie, easy to manees: onl 


tg Mr. o° ma 225 


Green County, Wis., a nyed 
Your combi enabies me 
load hay in half the time 
any o' 
Another: Your 
Seep hes 
write for clreular.. 
lius Heuss 











RAISING THE ORPHAN COLT | 
The raising of a mot — colt by hand | nh sel ot ot 
is not a hard job if the attendant conduc ts| 
the work intellige ntly, but it is one requir- = = 
SAVE-Tre-HORSE 


ing, great patie nce. 
At first cows’ milk should be modified 

to make it more nearly like the mother’s art a ce - fade Cunn Punmet 
. - : 7 ~ > - A. Smith, R. 2, Oak Ridge, Mo., writes: Aix 

milk in consistency. Cows’ milk is richer years ago Save-The Horse cured a spavin three years 

. , " we 9s = gunee Yq} 2 u several remedies until he was practically 

in fat but contains less sugar than mare’s | Worthiess. Then cured him with halt peihe af sony 

milk, consequently about half as much remedy. I used him at all kinds of work. Since then 
° “. 1ese he. ore have u it wit sat 

boiled water as milk should be added to in‘every case: Robt. crites, Brown Cippard, Albert 

each feed and about a tablespoonful of | 144dy, Ory Kenison, of Oak Ridge;and P.C. Fulbright, 

sugar should be added to eac quart of No blistering or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. 


milk. It is also well to add two table- A Signed Contract Bond to return money if rem- 
edy fails on Ringborie—Thoropin—SPAVIN—or 


spoonfuls of lime water as an aid to diges- 

tion. Milk from a healthy cow that has 19 YEARS A SUCCESS 

recently freshened is preferable in such yer ann vue on ans eee te &D- 
cases. It is also desirable, for the first | gers). Address ~— 
few days, to have it freshly milked. The a ,36 Commerce Ave .Binghamton,N Y. 
poorer the milk is in butter-fat, the better, everywhere sell Bave-the- Horse WITH CON- 
as it is desirable that milk fed to colts Phas orve cond. by Baroet Best ov Bugrene pate 





ne tees Best ov Dupeene ete. 
|should not test over four per cent of fat. ROWE'S 
Until the colt is a few days old, let it 





have half a teacupful of the prepared milk 
every hour. This may be fed from a scald- 
ed nursing bottle and large rubber nipple. 
Be careful to keep the bottle and nipple 
scrupulously clean at all times. As the 
foal grows, gradually increase the amount 
of milk fed and lengthen the intervals be- 
tween meals. After the first week if all 
goes well, the time of feeding can be ex- Eee ase eet “fee a 

tended to once in three hours, and then is awe oe today. 
later to three times daily until he takes 
readily to eating grain. It is not advisable 
to make any hard and fast rule as to 
quantity of milk to feed. The great thing 
is to watch the colt carefully and see that 
his hunger is kept satisfied; and to do this 
by frequent feeding, so that his stomach 


ae Freight Paid on 











Ju 
Patentee and Manufacturer MONROE, wis’ 


a 
SCOURS IW CALVES retinaed. Send for circular to 
ED. WENGER. _ MONROE. WISCONSIN 


rt MONROE, WISCONSIN 


may be full, but never unnaturally dis- 
tended. If this rule is faithfully followed, 
there is rarely much trouble in raising 
the colt. Always feed the colt on the 
same cow’s milk, which should be given at 
blood temperature. In feeding the colt it 
should be remembered that the mare feeds 
the milk warm, sweet and clean, and after 
the composition of the cows’ milk has 
been changed into that of mare’s milk, 
nature’s methods should be followed as 
nearly as possible. 

The orphan foal will soon learn to drink | 
from a pail the same as a calf, if allowed to 
suck the attendant’s fingers at first. It is 











30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL “oe 
EMPIRE MFG. C0., Box 657 Quincy, lil. == 





Monarch Steel Stump F uller§ 
leitch UsbeD (tall te littl Investigate 

Wt men : 
, chines 





& fl Save — Pigs 
r 
Gel a Sure Getter Pig Forcep 
The great veterinary instru- 
ment the “farmers of the hog 
belt” are all talkingabout. Gets 
‘em alive and saves the mother. 
Worth their weight in gold to 
le. every farmer. Order one today; 
O have it when you need it. Price 
$3.00 postpaid. County agents 
t wanted. 


R. C. FOLLET & CO., 
3328 Dupont Ave. So., 
ainnesrels: Minn. 


hia 




















Figures show it—breeders prove 
Mlit. Book of Facts free. 








of the ree! importance — = ‘7 vecrereee fr n 
from which the young animal feeds telle what size to buy, ex work ete 

kept clean; otherwise bowel trouble is|f “er "ene. WEXS CRIS thu 

| likely to result. Each time after the 271 Gixth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
| youngster has removed the milk, the ves- 
sel should be washed out thoroughly be- 75 
| fore a new supply is put in. If the foal 6 H. P. —_ 

| scours at any time, give two to four table- 

spoonfuls of a mixture of sweet oil and ome 
gure castor oil and discontinue the milk 
ioe a couple of feeds, allowing sweetened 











” 
3 
4 
| water and lime water instead. ; 
The sugar may be eliminated gradually | 10 
| as the colt becomes accustomed to the p™% 
| cows’ milk, and in about six weeks fresh | direct an 


| skim milk’ may be substituted for the 

| whole milk, as with calves. The colt OTTAWA a Se 

should be fed grain as soon as he will eat it, DOGSF For Sale ae ae a. 
lerrete, 


and for this purpose oats and bran are 
excellent. While only a small feed should | Panions at bresde, peice net catalogue’ With 90 illus- 


be given at first, this may be epotualy Susque alley Dep't. ¥. 
increased with profit until the colt in v Kennels, Tunkhsnnock, Pa. 
ay. 


ting all it will eat up clean twice a 

During his infancy the orphan foal will Fishin Outfit 
seldom look as encete 3 running with £ 

his dam, but after he learns to eat grain . ‘ 

and grass freely, he will do as well as any 26 Pieces Given 
other colt. At all times supply fresh water 
for drinking purposes, and tet the colt run 
out in a lot or pasture field for exercise. 
It is very important that the orphan colt 
has the wpe cee of other colts, or 


SEsttir 
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horses; he seldom thrives and does as well 

when alone. This, perhaps, is on account 

of his not taking sufficient exercise to in- 

duce the bowels and kidneys to act freely. Write today { ig 
Exercise also induces a good appetite.|| Write today for complete deecintion, and 
Accustom the colt to being handled daily. ing you earn this big outfit. 

A colt reared by hand can usually be E. T. MEREDITH 
weaned safely at five months of age.— 81 Success Bldg. Des Moinee, Iowa 
PW Be Be 








2 Ps ix. 
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PIGS AND SLOP BUCKETS 


By OMAR R. ABRAHAM 





GREAT manv farm bovs ar 


A reared between the plow handles 

but it has been my lot to be reared 
between two slop buckets and at the 
end of a hoe handle, partly because it was 
necessary and partly because I rather 
liked the occupation, at any rate I have 
been the official pig slop mixer for several 
vears on the farm here, and sometimes I 
begin to feel that I am as much of an 
expert at mixing a bucket of slop as the 
man who runs thesoda fountain isin mixing 
up the special drinks on order. 

It is a noticeable fact that the man 
who slops his pigs well is in most cases 
the 
the shortest length of time, and this is 
not to be wondered at, because it furnishes 
in most cases that lacking element in the 
all-corn ration of so many hogs throughout 
the corn belt. 

The feeding of slop is one of the most 
convenient ways to administer a large 


percentage of the protein that is taken into | 


the system, which in most cases of or- 
dinary farm hog feeds is lacking. 
out the Middle West, 
portant hog feed, and is no doubt 
greatest. hog feed that can be obtained 
today at reasonable cost; corn however, 
is entirely too rich in fat, as you probably | 
know, but is lacking in protein, and to 
balance the pig’s ration, protein must be 
added to the corn diet in manner 
There are a great number of high content 
protein feeds, most of which are not 
raised on the farm, but are the by-products 
of different factories, and must be bought 
as “ship-stuff” as it usually called. 
However in alfalfa we have a high protein 
and on many farms this can be, 
and grown, thereby eliminating the 
purchase of much uff < 
a high protein content 
Protein Feeds 


The most common ot 
used as hog feeds throughout this section, 
are wheat or rye wheat bran. 
tankage and linseed meal; ivy knowl- 
e shorts, or middlings as are some- 
are used mors 


some 


1s 


‘ 
content, 
1s 


ship-st 


carriers protein 


shorts, 
edge they 
times called, 
than any of the other 
carriers, — the protein content 
gene rally about 15 per cent; 
linseed meal are much richer 
sarily must be fed in smaller quantities. 
In most cases shorts are used to thicken 
slop. No one knows what slop may con- 
n, but usually it is the accumulation of 
lishwater, table and milk, and | 
the more milk the slop contains the bette 
it is, for skim milk contains quite a lot of 
protein carriers and must be made up of 
something containing protein, so that is 
purpose of slop; to fill the pig up with 
con nted 


extensively 
the protein | 
running 
tank ige and 


and neces- 


ol 


scraps, 


rs 


one 
something 


eT purpose 


to keep him 1s 


up the 
Most 


or bran 


it many 
‘ rrel and let it 
rally a half bushel of 
d into a barrel half 
kitehen siops and milk are 
ilate, the whole mess al- 
and in this condition is fed 
pigs. The old barrel is a 
» around the premises during fh 

when t 


inless 


hog men thane 


“4 Sour. 


shorts 


ot 


; 


full ot water 


added as 


8S poure 
then 
they is 


lowed to sour 


accul 


t ti slop 


winter comes 1 ‘CZCS 
we are slopping a lot 
O@S in Sunmimer awa trom 
ve disc 
h slops 


the 
irde t Sop Darrel, 


ns 


man who makes the largest hogs in | 


Through- | 
corn is the all im-| 
the | 


ontaining | 


| farrowing, and cut the corn down, 








Galvanized or heavy tin buckets are 
the best slop buckets, summer or winter, 


for they do not get so filthy in summer | 
and can be thawed out in winter; they are | 


also lighter to pack than slop-logged 
bucket. 
Mixing the Slop 
We make it a point to have several of 
these buckets, usually of twelve to four- 


to empty the milk and kitchen slops into. 
When feeding time comes the different 
lots of slop are mixed together, always 
taking care to have the 
smallest pigs to contain the most milk, To 
a bucket of the mixture we add from a 
quart to a half gallon of shorts, stir up 
and pour into the trough at once. 
consider that this mixture does not con- 





tain enough protein, we add a half pint of | 


linseed meal or tankage to the bucket. 
I have lately made it a practice to have a 
bucket of salt handy with a big spoon in 
it and, when making up a bucket of slop, 
throw in a tablespoonful of salt, for hogs 
rarely get enough salt in their rations. 
Stock feeds can be added in the same way 
if you care to feed them. 


Before weaning we start the pigs on/| 


sweet milk, warm from the separator if 
possible, adding enough shorts to thicken 
lit. We have had trouble from feeding | 
little pigs on sour slop or milk immedi: — 
after weaning, though sour slop can be 
| given them a little later on. 

Of course we do not raise as many hogs 
as some farmers, but we have always made 
it a point to not neglect the slop, and keep 
up the slopping till we have to take the 
slop for a younger lot of pigs. We would 
like to, and sometimes do, slop the pi 
| till they weigh 250 pounds and are rea - 
for the market. We have always believed 
it paid to slop the pigs right up to the 
time we market them, but sometimes it is 
not convenient to do so. 

When we do slop the hogs while they 
| are large, we have taken the barrel method 
|for it takes a quantity of slop for large 

hogs. We have found it poor policy to use 
| cold slop in winter time, for when a pig 
gets full of cold slop on a cold day, he 
| doesn’t warm up for several hours, and 
| it takes a great deal more corn to heat 
him up. The first thing after the pigs 
come from their bunk in the morning we 
fill them with warm slop, then they are 
ready for their feed of corn; we also give 
| them warm slop late in the afternoon, so 
that they will go to bed warm, and the 





r} results we have obtained have been very 


satistactory. 

Proper feed may not be a cholera pre- 

| ventive, but we have not had the cholera 
in our herd for over twenty years. If 
we get it, we will vaccinate, and not ex- 
| periment with medicinal feeds; these may 
be all right for healthy hogs to keep them 
healthy. 

We have always felt that fresh slops are 
and best for the young hog; in 
older ones it is not so particular, for they 
are stronger and in more 
resistant to disease. 

We are firm believers in slop for the 
brood sow. Before farrowing she usually 
gets more corn and less protein than 
necessary. Therefore, we like when 
possible to slop the sow some weeks before 
adding 
ind her 


safest 


most cases 


; 


o her slop some protein carrier, : 








teen quart size, handy for the housewife | 


slop for the} 


If we | 








Paint saves repairs 


A coat of paint on silo and outbuildings 
—every few years, saves the constant 
bother and expense of replacing rotten 
shingles, sills, siding, etc. Makes build- 
ings worth more. Forty years of use has 
proved the durability and economy of 


Owe’, 
Standard 
7 
Barn Paint 
for use on }— silos, fences, sheds. Gives loug 
tection against sun, rain and frost. 
Pits durability, great spreading capac- 
ae and easy working qualities 
most practical and eco- 
paint for es. 
Write today for new Farm Book 
; eS Mops, Gcodabvieves int- 
ing farmhouse inside and out, the 
in outbuildings, concrete, implements — in 
fact everything. Send for this book and 
ask the name of your nearest dealer in 
Lowe Brothers paints, }—,--% enameis, 
and stains. They insure best resu’ 
The Lowe Bros, Co.,524 E.Third St., Dayton, 0, 
Lowe Bros. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse \ 


Sold on 
its Merits 


SEND TODAY 
AGENTS 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 416 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 








ee 
Get A Better 
Place 


Uncle Sam is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short. 
ces permanent ; promotion regu- 
; vacations with pay of va- 
cancies every year; rT kinds of pleasant 
qvenrenere; no 


y -offs; po pall 
needed: com ucation sufficient. 
THIS BOOK telis about 3 300,000 
protons ected posi- 
tions in the U. 8. Government 


you--if you want it-- sure 
erous pay and lifetime employment. 
Places American citizens of 18 


or over. 

Special money back guaran- 
tee if you setts ry for 

Booklet R 905. S FREE. 


EARL OPK NS, 
Washington, D. Cc. 


THIS BOY HAD IN. 
FANTILE PARALYSIS 


The Roth Orthopedic Institute has 
successfully treated thousands of suffer- 
ers from hipdisease, new or old fract- 
ures, curvature of th: spine. in- 
fantile paralysis and al! other bodily 
detormities, and enabled them to enjoy 
happy, healthy and useful lives. All 
this has been done without the use of 
drugs, surgery or plaster paris c1si-« 

Lf you have a sufferer in your family or among 
your friends. ete yous duty to investigate this 
thod o ea en 
* Send for Free Booklet 
Prof. Adolph Lorenz, the celebra 
Vienna specialist, 
Pr: f. Albert Hoffa, the well-known Berlin 
specialist, 
Dr. Paul Bobring, Of Kassel, 
Dre. A. Shonts, the great 








ted 


and 
German 








professors, 
Dr. Jourdan, the famous French 
professor, 
Id find out Pm ab endorsed the method i prectiond be 
* Roth Inst..c°* 4-5 J 





4 BUGGY WHEELS ‘ric'ticey’ $8.1 $8.75 
0-30. imate wheels 3-4 to 4 in. ced Rope, 88 
sy hao Wiel, Be te Ba 


imbrelia free, 
SPLIT HICKORY WHEELCO. 504 F St.Cincinnati,0. 





EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, ® <r 


free trial on this finest of bicycles—the ‘‘Ranger.”’ 
prem dete Ay onapproval, freight paid—w ithows 
ecent deposit in advance. This offer iutely genuine, 
WRITE TODAY ‘07 01" big catalog showing 
or ne icycies for 
mand women, boys and giris at prices ome before 
equaled for like quality. Itisa epdienedin of biepelen, 
useful bicyele information. It’s free. 
inner 
tubes, lamps, <ppomeiere, cunigmant and parts for all 
Berets o° Pam ae = ual - A limited number of 
eecond- bicye’ en in trade will be closed 
et once, at $3 to $8 each. ~ — 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furn ished ty 
#t Coste You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
bow wecan doit. You wil] be astonished and convinced, 
Oo not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers. Write 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. p-:29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


RUN THIS ENGINE 
for SODAYS FREE 







eundries and 
Shey me COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


slop should not be very rich: in fact, all 


slops should be thin enough to run well 
in the trough so that all the pigs will have 
an equal chance. Often when we are 
0orly supplied with skim milk and 


itchen slop, we use a little milk in the 

bottom of the bucket, add the shorts as 
a thickener and finish the bucket with 
pure water. 

Now that the demand is great for 
meats, we may expect steady prices, 
possibly higher, and we should do all we 
can to make the piggy grow to hoghood 
as soon as possible, and with the smallest 
amount of feed. possible. This may be 
done by a careful balancing of feeds and 
good care, and, after all, it is about as 
pleasant and profitable to live a part of 
the time between a couple of slop pails 
as at some of the other work on the farm, 
and much more profitable than much 
farm work which we are called on to do. 


NAVEL ILL IN COLTS 

This is the season when colts will be 
coming into a world of trouble, and to pre- 
vent as much trouble as possible is wisdom. 
A great many colts die every spring with 
navel ill—an infectious disease that gains 
entrance by way of the navel cord. 

Before the colt comes, put the mare in a 
clean, disinfected box ‘stall well bedded 
with clean straw. Keep her external geni- 
tal parts disinfected with any standard 
solution and see that the colt is dropped on 
clean bedding. Have ready a string which 
has been soaked in disinfectant and tie the 
navel cord about an inch and a half from 
the body. Of course your hands must be 
diainfected also. After tying, cut the cord 
below the tie with sharp scissora and then 
disinfect the cut end of navel cord with 
carbolic acid or iodine, or equal parts tinc- 
ture of iodine and glycerine. 








Electrically 
Lighted! 

motorcycle saddie— 

sand "snd? orce Tele: mad goatee, 


motors | 


Sivas | 


New Motorcycle Type 








Write for our new 1915 Read the wonderful 
1916 vements ng tike the wi 4 





above 
ered before. Other features, too. 
e.talog. The New Arrow— the most 

value ever built. gy: Dana nee ane Fs her 


n riting git right owe prey— par jest o rs tithe ooeh 

tt 
wei TE TODAY ag 
Amvow Cycle Co., Dept. 3524 CaBfornia & 190 St, a 



















about a spark 
pivs is that 
t's a Red Head 
Red Heads are guaran- 
teed a life time. Sizes for all 
motors. Ask your dealer 
or direct. Address Dept. A. 


Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Bush Terminal—Model Factory 20. Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Makers of Everiastingly Good Motor Necessities. 


AUTOMOBILE ”~ 
7 -e od 2 Oe ao) = Se 


The meatest and most novel watch fob 
The wheel is an exact 


the latest duick-detacha 
can be ved and 


remo on 
has a solid rim aod ima 











danger is past. 


‘RAISING MONEY-MAKING MULES 


| suckling the colt. 


This stump of the cord should be washed 
daily with disinfectant and painted with 
some strong disinfectant as named above, 
or dusted with some reliable disinfecting 
powder until healed. 

This may seem like lots of bother but it 
is time well spent if you value your colts. 
| Absolute cleanliness in the stall is the 
secret of warding off the dread disease of 
colts. After the navel cord has healed the 


Continued from page 48 
water where he could at all times eat and 
drink. To raise a good mule, the colt 
doesn’t want to go hungry from the time 
‘of foaling until fully developed. The 
|mare also should be well kept while 
It all depends on this 
| first year whether you raise a first-class 
mule or a scrub. Some men say he will 
overcome and outgrow the neglect he h: as 
the first year, but he will be longer in 
maturing. In my opinion, he will never 
be the same mule he would have made 
with good care. There’s no such thing 
as making up lost time, even in feeding 
mules. Every day is res onsible for its 
~~ growth or neglect, whichever it may 








“What do you do with him when spring 


comes?” 
“Turn him on good grass with a feed 








Spark Plugs. 
your spark plug follow the example 
of Fordengineers, specify Champion 
X and accept no other. 


Od 


INCE 1911, every Ford Car 
S has been equipped at the Ford 


Factory with Champion X 
When you replace 


Champion Spark Plugs are factory equip- 
ment on over FS 5% of all the automobiles 
and gas engines made—including Stude- 
bakers, Maxwells, Metz and 58 other lead- 

ing makes of cars. 

There is a Champion, expertly designed 
and accurately constructed toobtain maxi- 
mum efficiency, for every automobile, 
stationary and traction engine made. 


See your dealer. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
501 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
World's Largest Makers of Spark Plugs. 









Get This FREE BOOK 


Worth $75 a Month 
To YOU 


Young man, learn the Auto- 
mobile Business. This Book 
is Free and piatenet mane 
making information. Tells 
how to learn all about an 
automobile so you can re- 
ir any make of automo- 
ile and drive any Car on the Maraet. 1008 Ol good 
itions open as repairmen, salesmen or —— 
‘ay $75.00 amonth up. Only 6 weeks time o Saquies 
Send Your Name Today, and we will mail is big 
free illustrated boo! “which will tell you ~~ to qual- 
ify in a few weeks’ time for ‘fee job or business. 


Training School , ,.. "Kansas City, Me. 





| trough in mo penne and keep corn in it 





all the time. Good grass, plenty of shade, 
all the corn he can eat, and all the good, 
fresh water he can drink, will make him 
look like a two-year old in the fall and he | 
will have license then to weigh from 1 000 
to 1,200 pounds. * 

“What's the prospects for mule salting! 
over in Illinois?’ Fine! Some of our stock 
raisers are coming over here to Missouri 
and taking away your best jacks. The 


other day a young jack sold for $1,280, 
and yet no one thought it was an ex- 
orbitant price for such an animal. 

















Auto Tires at Wholesale 


ay your Auto Tires direct now and save 154 to 
We eell new, fresh, fret quality, ~— 

qnte Kenmore tires, fully guaranteed at 

these new, reduced prices, 

33 : 3% 093. 48 


any *dlterent + aa 
roduc. 


@ sizes and ty Special tal 


rite toda; 4 omy an 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Agriculture—Benson & Betts. The aim 
of the authors in presenting this book is to 
place before agricultural students and 
general farmers the more important ele- | 
mentary features of the subject named | 
without going too deeply into technicali- | 
ties. In this they have succeeded admir- | 
ably and the book will have a definite | 
place in all schools where agriculture is | 
taught and in all farm homes where there | 
is a desire to incorporate the most im-| 
portant of recent agricultural develop- 
ments into the general farm practice. 
Sent to any address by our Book Depart- | 
ment postpaid for $1.35. 

Practical Irrigation and Pumping— | 
Burton H. Fleming. This is a practical 
treatise on the general subject of irrigation 
engineering and those of our readers who 
are so situated that the subject is of in-| 
terest to them, cannot do better than to! 
supply themselves with a copy of the book | 
which covers thoroughly every phase of 
the subject. Our Book Department will 
deliver this book postpaid to any address 
for $2.10. 

Plant Breeding—L. H. Bailey. For 
twenty-five years Dr. Bailey has been 
studying and experimenting along the 
lines indicated by the title of this book. 
There is perhaps no one in the country 
having a broader knowledge of the subject 
and at the same time so well qualified from 
a literary standpoint to present that 
knowledge in book form to the public. | 
The book is necessarily technical but not- 
withstanding, the facts are arranged in 
such concise and logical order as to be 
within the grasp of the humblest reader, 
and so interesting is the reading matter 
that it is fairly fascinating. ‘The book 
should find a place in the library of every 
rural home. Sent postpaid by our Book 
Department for $2.10. 

Productive Feeding of Farm Animals— 
F. W. Woll. Every student of agriculture 
and especially those interested in animal 
husbandry are familiar with the work of 
this author and will welcome an opportu- 
nity to procure an up-to-date book of his 
writing. Good practical books on the 
feeding of farm animals are scarce. In) 
matter of fact with one notable exception, 
there have been none up to this time. The 
various experiment stations have done 
an endless amount of experimental work 
in the feeding of all classes of livestock, and | 
Prof. Woll through this book makes it all 
available in clear and concise form. In 
addition to this, there is a vast amount of 
information gained by the author in many 

ears of practical and scientific research. 
‘This is a book that can be put to a daily 
use with profit by the live stock man and 
farmer, Sent postpaid to any address by 
our Book Department on receipt of $1.60. 

Breeding of Farm Animals—M. W. Har- 
per. For the farmer and breeder, this is 
one of the most practical and useful books 
which has been published for some time. 
The science of breeding has made great 
progress in recent years and itis fitting that 
an up-to-date book by a qualified author 
should make its appearance at this time. 
The book deals with every class of farm 
animals and no breeder can fail to be ma- 
erially assisted in his operations who 
makes a close study and application of the 
principles laid down by Prof. Harper. 
The book is splendidly illustrated and con- 
tains a number of valuable tables, any one 
of which is in itself worth the price. One 
of the best of these tables is a description of 
the various breeds of all classes of farm 
animals all arranged in convenient form 
and listing at the same time the name and 
post-office address of the Breed Associa- 
tion secretary. It is evident that the au- 





thor had practicability and usefulness 
strongly in mind when preparing the 
volume. Sent post paid to any address 
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$1.60. 

Productive Horse Husbandry—Dr. Carl 
W. Gay. The war in Europe will un- 
questionably have a large influence on the 
horse industry of this country for the next 
few years. The whole world will be look- 
ing to America for its horse supply and es- 
pecially is this true of breeding stock. 
Thus it appears that the farmers’ interest 
in this important industry should be not- 
ably increased. Dr. Carl Gay of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has recently 
written a new book entitled “Productive 
Horse Husbandry” which goes into every 
phase of horse production with complete- 
ness. This book should be in the hands of 
everyone at all interested in this class of 
live stock. That Dr. Gay is particularly 
well qualified to produce such a book and 
that an up-to-date book of this kind is 
particularly needed at the present time is 
unquestioned. The Book Department 
of Successful Farming will forward “Pro- 
ductive Horse Husbandry” to any address 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, $1.60. 

A LESSON FROM THE SOUTH 

Continued from page 9 
tell you they are up against a serious 
problem. 

The bankers will not loan money to 
these big planters for any other crops than 
cane and cotton. The planter can’t 
borrow on his live stock or his corn. How 
then can he get out of debt and get on his 
feet unless he has capital with which to 
buy live stock, and make his shift from 
cane and cotton to corn, cattle, and hogs? 
Fewer acres will suffice for diversified 
farming, so it is that these large planta- 
tions must be broken up and sold. They 
want Northern farmers with money to go 
down there and show them how to succeed 


with diversified farming; how to raise corn | 


and cattle. 

But will these Southern planters who 
have for generations been made to look 
with contempt upon whites who labor, 
mix with the working Northerners? Like- 
ly not at first. They have yet to learn the 
dignity of labor, and learn to respect the 
farmer who does his own work. For this 
reason northerners should go in groups so 
as to make up their own social life. The 
situation will be met by the northerners 
better than by the southerners. 

The Lesson of Aristocarcy 

This plantation system of the state of 
Louisiana is landlordism at its best. 
cannot conceive of anything grander 
in farm life than the way may here been 
doing it. It makes one sick at heart to 
think that this must be broken up—but 
there is no escape. It must be broken up, 
or prosperity will never dwell in Louisiana. 
Our big landlords of the North farm by 
tenants. The big southern planters fill 
their cabins with negro families who are 
not tenants in fact but in principle. The 
southerner has the advantage of being ab- 
solute boss of his laborers, and that 1s all 
that has saved those fine acres from being 
ruined. Were it not for the fact that they 


have the richest soil on earth, their one-| 


crop methods would have failed years ago. 

Under their system a half dozen families 
or planters own all the land in a county 
(called parish). Neighbors are miles apart. 
But they make up for that by giving house 
parties and visit together a week at a time. 
And they practically all go to New Or- 
leans tospend much of the winters and in 
that way satisfy the social life which is far 
more developed than in the North. 

The landlord system has no use for| 
public schools. Their own children have 
the private school and the tutor, and the 
negro and poor white children get no 
schooling worthy of the name. Hence 
the awful ignorance that prevails among 
those who labor. 
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by our Book Department on receipt of | 
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Nor has this landlord system any use for 
a public spirit of any kind unless it means | 


something to their advantage, such as LIGHTNING RODS 


als. They | Freight prepaid, C.O.D.and 30dayst 


building levees and drainage can 
keep up the highways within their plan- 
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Uses White Lead 


for Economy 


Forty years ago this farm 
was considered too poor to 
buy, at any price. 


Since then it has paid for 
itself and its improvements, 
sent four people to college, 
and now raises bigger crops 
than ever before. 

To do these things has 
called for economies of the 
long-headed kind. One of the 
economies has been the use of 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. It is sound 
economy because the paint anchors 
firmly into the wood, has enough 
elasticity to prevent cracking, may 
be tinted any color, wears long, 
keeps smooth and never has to 
scraped or burned off. 

If you want to paint for beauty 
and for wear, stick to Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy Lin- 
seed Oil. 

Would you like to see a simple 
test which will help make you 
paint wise? We will send you 


materials and directions for such a 
test, together with booklet of prac- 
suggestions and color yg 


ti 
Address our nearest office. 
for Painting Aids No. 243 


NATIONAL LEAD COMP 


New York Cincinnati 





Buffalo Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia 
(National Lead & Oil Oo, 
Pittsburgh) 
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are putting up good ones. Children of the | > 

well-to-do are not generally pupils of the , 

publie school. Oh no, not yet! It must be | ; ! 
~* 


tations at their own expense. They are 
just awakening to the need of better 
roads, public schools, and diversified 
farming. The public school is a new thing 


° me } 
even in the towns and cities. But they 


instilled into the minds of the rich that it | 
is no disgrace to labor, or to go to a public 
school! E 

It is safe to say that most of the planters 
never got together on any common busi- 
ness ground before the coming of the 
northern editors. They seemed to enjoy 
the novelty of a planters’ gathering. 

Correcting Wrong Impressions 

You may want to know in what respects 
we northerners have wrong impressions 
of the state. The greatest surprise to me 
was the lack of insect life down there 
where I thought flies and mosquitoes and 
other insects would abound. Few people 
screen their homes, except in the new re- 
claimed swamp regions. Thus protected 
there is practically no malaria among the 
whites. There are fewer mosquitoes than 
in the North, if I can judge by three weeks 
down there traveling through the swamp 
country for days. Inthe reclaimed swamp 
regions, there were practically no mos- 
quitoes. Flies were even more conspicuous 
by their absence. Cows in pasture would 
searcely switch a tail. Saw no fly nets on 
teams. At night people would sit on their 
porches with electric lights burning and 
very few insects were attracted to the 
light—and no porch screens either! Up 
North you know what would happen. We 
were there in June and July. 

The reason for lack of mosquitoes 
seems to be the abundance of fish, frogs 
and turtles in all waters. They eat the 
mosquito eggs and wrigglers. I cannot 
account for the lack of flies. 

Louisiana is no longer one vast swamp 
along the Mississippi. Thousands of acres 
have been reclaimed by drainage and it is 
the richest land on earth. This new land 
is being settled by northerners who are 
making it one vast corn field. It takes a 
northerner to teach them how to raise 
good corn down there. The northerner 
does not take kindly to cane and cotton. 

In the cut-over regions of the northern 
part of the state they are getting into truck 
and fruit growing instead of so much cot- 
ton. In many respects Louisiana is a new 
state. Only about one-seventh has been 
brought under cultivation. That which 
has been used in cane and cotton planta- 
tions for over a hundred years is likewise 
being made over, so this old state is ex- 
periencing both pioneer settlement and re- 
vision of the old ways. 

The state demonstrates that it is not 
good to be under the dominance of one 
political party and one church. It takes 
competition to develop a state. Their 
landlordism was but a natural result of 
this dominance, this self satisfiedness. 
Just.as one-crop farming has failed inevery 
northern state, so it has failed at last 
down there. Just as landlordism has 
brought dire results to every state where 
practiced, so it has down there. Just as 
prosperity and development depends in 
the North upon free public schools, free 
thought, competition in politics and every 
tine of thought and effort so it will depend 
upon these things down South. 

They are infusing new blood into every 
activity and therein lies the hope of that 
splendid state, Louisiana. 


The advertising columns of Successful 
Farming contain a vast amount of valuable 
information. If you are in the habit of 
reading the advertisements you have 
surely found them interesting and helpful. 
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your engine from an Engine Speci 
any suitable reasonable terms, at a fair price. 


LOOK AT THESE NEW PRICES! 


2H-P, $34.95; 4 H-P, $69.75; 6 H-P, $97.75; 8 H-P, 139.463 
12 H-P, $197.00; 16 H-P, $298.80; 22 H-P, $399.65. Portable Engines Proportionaily low. 
Why pay two prices for any good engine, or take | You can pay more than my prices, but can’t get 
chances That's. what my 


On & poor or an unknown engine, when the bett alue f: yone, 
“WITTE” costs so little and saves you ell the risk? | thousands of customers say and they ought to know. 


K , Distillate, 
WITTE ENGINES, Cocaine o"eis 
LIBERAL 5-YEAR GUARANTY. DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO USERS EVERYWHERE. 


Styles — Stationa Skidded, Mounted and | kinds of work, in all parts of the world. It 

Special Sarwrig- "Thousands in use in all | is today ler than ever, while the price 

parts of the world. Standard for 27 years | is lower. My man 

_— ever i ay have been any ~ : 

gasoline or oile nes, my advantages with.engi 
In all those years the “WITTE” has | me write you more about it 

proved its high-quality value at all | post you on engine buying. 


Send Your Address %°"° ™* - 
name and address so I can send you 
my New Book with my latest and 
Best Offer by return mail. 

Ed. H, Witte, Witte Engine Works’ 


1612 Oakland Avenue, 
KANSAS CITY, 
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PRODUCTION 


Dairy Cows as Efficient Machines 


EED as well as 
breed is im- 

portant in but- 
ter production 
That is a truism 
so obvious that 
every farmer and 
dairyman in the 
country is well 
aware of it, and 
is instinctively 
guided by it insome 
Every 
that 


degree 
k nows 
there is some sort 
of ratio between 
the food consumed 
by a herd and the 
money returns from 
the herd. But it is 
4 question whether 
farmers and dairy- 
men generally ap- 
preciate the import- 
ance of the how of 
stock feeding In 
other words, there 
Ls wobably not enough 
rations. 


one 


given to the matter of 
This statement is based on experiments of ex- 
perts conducted on so large a scale as to make the results reli- 
able. It seems very probably that much greater profits*could be 


attention 


Leen 


realized in the dairy industry if the matter of feed rations 
were given the attention that is its due. 

I do not mean to say that our farmers and dairymen are 
as a body careless or uninformed on this point. Statistics of 
dairying in the United States would disprove any such state- 
ment. Nor do I wish to imply that it is practicable for the 
average farmer, or dairyman either, to always dole out rations 
to his herd on a strictly scientific basis. The point I wish to 
make is that the how of feeding is more important than is 
generally thought 

I shall illustrate by the recent remarkable record of milk and 
butter production of a dairy cow kept at the University of 
Minnesota. This animal, a seven-year-old Holstein-Friesian, 
registered under the name of Lady Oak Fobes DeKol, in 365 
consecutive days produced 22,065.5 pounds of milk, testing on 
an average 3.595, making her production of butter-fat for the 
year 793.2 pounds; which is the equivalent of 991.5 pounds of 


butter. This marks a new record in the dairy industry in 
Minnesota. 
How remarkable a record is it? Just this remarkable in 


cold figures. There are in Minnesota approximately 1,125,000 
cows, averaging 4,000 pounds of milk annually, which contains 
an average of 150 pounds of butter-fat, the equivalent of 175 
pounds of butter. Valuing the butter at 27 cents a pound, 
the average cow would yield $47.25 worth per year. Lady 
Oak's 991.5 pounds, at 27 cents a pound, is worth $267.70. 
Which is to say, that Lady Oak is worth 5.7 average cows just 
on the basis of the returns from her butter. Then think how 
much more it must have cost to feed the 5.7 commen cows 
than to feed Lady Oak alone. A strong argument for breed 
and feed, 1S it not? 

There was no effort made to force Lady Oak. She was al- 
lowed to do what she would under ordinary conditions. As a 
proof of this statement it may be cited that the animal was taken 
away from the university farm to be bred, and that during 
this time her record dropped off by one-half. Had it been the 
desire of the department to produce a milk record, this could 
easily have been avoided. But there was a very decided effort 
made to feed the animal consistently. Accurate daily records 
were kept of the amount of milk produced, its test, of the 
feed consumed, and its constituents, 

From this it is not to be inferred that Lady Oak was given 
a fancy, “high brow” diet. She was not wined and dined. 
Her ration consisted of the common foods that are available 
on the average farm. It was made up of grains and roughage 
such as the farmer has access to in his own barns, 

Lady Oak’s highest milk record was made during the second 
week of her lactation, when she produced a total of 29.15 
pounds of butter-fat; 20.37 pounds of pure protein; and 30.96 
pounds of milk sugar. Her daily yield during this period was 
15.27 pounds of milk solids in starch equivalent. 

During the week of this record, Lady Oak weighed 1,370 
pounds. Her daily rations consisted of 20 pounds of silage, 20 
pounds of potatoes, and 18 pounds of grain, made up as lisee: 


3.2 pounds of corn, 2 pounds of oats, 3.2 pounds of bran, 3.2 
po inds of middlings, 


3.2 pounds of oil meal, and 3.2 pounds of 


Continued 
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barley. During this 
period she was on 
pasture. The aver- 
age test of her milk 
for the week was 
4.68. 

Lady Oak was on 
exclusive stall 


ns me during a 
period of eight 
weeks, partly in 


October, Novem- 
ber and December 
(1913). Her daily 
product during this 
time was 61.6 
pounds of milk, 
yielding 2.27 pound 
of fat and 5.34 
pounds of solids 
not fat. Her daily 
vield for the 
period, therefore, 
amounted to 10.44 
pounds of milk 
solids. Here is the 
way Lady Oak was 
fed during the eight weeks of her record: The total weight of 
her food mixture was 20 pounds, composed, by weight, as 
follows: six parts ground corn, four parts barley, four parts 
flour middlings, two parts oats, two parts bran, and two parts 
oil meal. It will be noted that there is nothing fancy about 
this diet. The only feature about it that might be called partic- 
ular is the proportion of the constituents. 

A careful chemical analysis of this diet showed that it con- 
tained 17.87 pounds of dry matter, composed of 2.55 pounds 
of digestible protein, 11.24 pounds of digestible carbohydrates, 
and .75 pounds of digestible fat. In addition to this the 
animal was given 8 pounds of clover hay, from 36 to 40 pounds 
corn silage and 75 pounds of mangels. The whole daily ration 
condiated ef 41.44 pounds of dry matter in which the digestible 
nutrients were 4.55 pounds of protein, 23.26 pounds of carbo- 
hydrates, and 1.32 pounds of digestible fat. 

It is interesting to note that only 35 per cent of the digestible 
substances consumed by Lady Oak, was used for maintenance. 
More than half of the balance of the digestible substances 
available for product actually appeared in the poets. To 
restate this in figures: 33.98 per cent of all the digestible sub- 
stances consumed daily by Lady Oak was given back in her 
milk. The remainder, 66.02 per cent, was expended for 
energy and maintenance. 

The significance of this cow’s efficiency as a machine may be 
realized better by a comparison. Engineers have found that 
the efficiency of the average steam engine is only about 10 
per cent. That is, only about 10 per cent of the energy ex- 
pended on it is given back in the form of work. The most 
highly developed types do not give back more than 25 per 
cent of the energy expended on them. The energy is wasted 
by the radiation of heat into the air, and by the friction of 
working parts. Now, this cow actually gives back in her 
milk spades 33.98 per cent of the energy expended on her in 
the way of digestible food. She is therefore more than three 
times as efficient a machine as the ordinary steam engine and 
about one and one-third times as efficient as the best types of 
steam engine that science has been able to produce. 

Changes in Lady Oak’s food rations were always made 
with the greatest care. When it was deemed best to substitute 
a new ration for the old, the substitution covered a period of 
several days during which the ration was graduated slowly 
from the old into the new. A specific instance will make the 
point clear. Lady Oak was being fed a mixture of four pounds 
each of corn, barley, bran, middlings and oil meal when a 
change was thought desirable. The first move was to put 
her on a ration of 444 pounds of corn, 4 pounds of barley, ‘> 
pound of oats, 344 pounds of bran, 4 pounds of middlings and 
3!4 pounds of oil meal for 344 days. During the next 3% days 
this ration was changed to 5 pounds of corn, 4 of barley, 1 of 
oats, 3 of bran, 4 of middlings and 3 of oil meal. Following 
that for 314 days she was given 514 pounds of corn, 4 of barley, 
114 of oats, 214 of bran, 4 of middlings and 214 of oil meal. 
From that she was put on a ration of 6 pounds of corn, 4 of 
barley, 2 of oats, 2 of bran, 2 of oil meal and 4 of middlings. 

Professor Haecker has experimented with common cows as 
well as with highly bred animals. In the herd at the College 
of Agriculture a number of cows of the scrub type—that 1s 
cows of no dairy heredity—have been kept purposely. .Records 
of the vield of these cows for 23 years show that the common 
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REINVESTING DAIRY PROFITS 


A manufacturer does not go outside o 
his own business to find investment while 
his own plant needs additional facilities or 
while his own business could be profitably 
extended by enlarging his facilities. There 
may be exceptions among manufacturers 
but this is the general rule. Why should 
it be different among dairymen? Manu- 
facturers seldom hesitate to go in debt 
when new equipment will increase output. 

If a man has made money with dairy 
cattle and is making money and realizes 
that the future of the dairy business is 
much rosier than the past, why should not 
a surplus of profits reinvested in the 
dairy farm and the dairy herd as the safest, 
and most logical investment that can be 
made? 

Are you in love with dairy cattle? If so, 
why not take pleasure in providing for 
them the most modern quarters and in 
having for your own benefit in your dairy 
barn every convenience that has been de- 
vised fo make the care of dairy cattle 
easier, more thorough and more successful? 

There is a feature, or an advantage, in 
reinvesting profits in the herd, or in farm 
equipment up to a reasonable limit, that 
is not to be found ordinarily in outside 
investments and that feature is that your 
added investment is likely to increase the 
value of the original investment in the 
herd or farm. So your additional invest- 
ment does better than earn interest. It 
adds very much to the principal. 

A few years ago a young man in New 
York who had been assistant or under- 
study in the dairy business with his father 
asked for the privilege of taking over the 
management. This change was agreed to 
and the young man proceeded to replace 
the grade herd of animals gradually with 
pure bred Holsteins. A year or so ago on 
this farm was developed a world record 
cow, which with one bull calf was sold for 
something like $15,000. Increased in- 
vestment paid.—F. J. W. 


CLEANING THE CHURN 

When ready to clean, first rinse the 
churn with cold water to remove all but- 
termilk, salt, etc.; then partially fill the 
hurn with boiling water, put on the lid 
and fasten loosely so that the steam can 
escape, withdraw the draining plug and 
whirl the churn. 

lhe pressure on the inside caused by the 
creation of steam from the hot water will 
force water into every crevice of the churn. 
(fter a few revolutions, draw off the water 
and put in another lot, boiling hot, and 
epeat the whirling. Draw off the water 
again, let the churn stand a few minutes 
<o it will drain, then turn the opening up 
nd jet it dry. 

An occasional rinsing out with lime 
water will help to keep a churn sweet. 

All other dairy utensils should be rinsed, 
scalded and dried with the same care. 
hen keep inverted in a clean place, or 
exposed to the sun where no dirt can be 
blown into them, with a fly netting over 
the top.—E. M. R. 


GLUTEN FEED AND GLUTEN MEAL 

Will you kindly settle an argument? 
Just what is gluten feed and how is it dis- 
tinguished from gluten meal?”—W. G. 
M. N., Mich. 

Gluten meal is a heavy, floury by-pro- 
duct of glucose and starch factories and 
eeldom or never used alone as a feed. 
Gluten feed is a mixture of gluten meal 
and corn bran, ground together. It is rich 
m protein, fairly rich in fat and rather 
low im carbohydrates and mineral matters. 
it is a valuable concentrate especially 
when used in the ration of the dairy cow. 
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A Mechanical Milker Without “The Teat Cu 


With the 4 tinety Squeeze” is as Undesirable 
as a Hired Hand Without a Conscience 


OU would not knowingly tolerate cruelty to your cows. A hired hand 
that took out a grouch on your herd of milkers would have to look for 
a new job—without recommendation. And yet a vicious hand milker 
who mistreats a defenseless cow does no more harm—in the long run—than 
a teat cup that does not have a positive method of relieving the congestion 
caused by suction. “The Teat Cup with the Upward Squeeze” perfected 


the milking machine by correcting this harmful defect. It is used only on the 


SHARPLES 


MILKER 


There is a vacuum in “The Teat Cup with the Upward Squeeze” that 
draws down the milk. Air pressure surrounds the valinar inflation 55 times 
a minute, pressing it against the teat and massaging it firmly but gently 
upward, producing a rapid discharge of milk into airtight buckets, keeping 
the teats and udders soft, healthy, pliable, and the blood in natural circu- 
lation. 

The Sharples process of milking cows by means of the upward squeeze is 
covered by the broadest patent which our Government can grant—a process 
patent—owned by us. No other milker made in the world today gives an 
upward squeeze. We will promptly defend our customers and ourselves 
should any infringement be attempted. 

Do not confuse so-called atmospheric ““pressure”’ which registers zero 
on a pressure gauge) with real w weper Atmospheric pressure is exerted on 
the cow always, whether she is being milked or is out in the field eating grass. 
Its effect is exerted both inside and outside of the teat, and has no effect 
whatever upon the cow’s circulation. 

The pulsator which controls the action of the Teat Cup permits of a comfortable adjust- 
ment of the Teat Cup to any normal or abnormal teat, and makes it readily adaptable to 


the peculiar needs of individual cows—the hard milker, the easy milker, the one ‘‘in between.”’ 
The superiority of the SHARPLES TUBULAR CREAM SEPARATOR is typical of its 


popular growth year after year. or. . c ; 
Send for printed literature describing in ful! detail the manifold advantages accruing from 


the everyday use of Sharples products. ‘Sent anywhere on request. 


The Sharples Separator Company, West Chester, Pa. 


Principal Branches: Chicago, Sam Francisco. District Offices and Agencies Everywhere 


Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1to 40 H.P. Send for catalogué 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mirs., Easton, Pa, 
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at 10 each. Order your 
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Gates Mfg. Co. Dept. 457 Chicago 








umed 
Borax Soap Powder with Soaps, etc. No capital or experi- 
ence needed. B, WARD & C@., 208 Institute PI. , Chicago, 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED! 22% cy packaaes Pertumea 
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CO-OPERATION THAT WON| 


By DR. B. H. HIBBARD 


HERE is more cheese made in She-| 


boygan County, Wisconsin, than in| 

any other county in the United 
States, or for that matter in any area of 
equal size in the world. In this single coun- 
ty are manufactured 16,000,000 pounds 
of cheese per year. 

[t is popularly supposed that the farmer 
makes money almost without effort, so 
high have the prices of farm produce been 
in recent years. It may not be generally 
known that the cheese which costs the 
consumer twenty-five cents a pound is sold 
by the farmer for half that amount, but 
so it i The cheesemaker gets perhaps 
one and three-quarter cents for the mak- 
ing, the dealer who buys it at the factory 
gets a cent and a half, out of which he 
pays for cartage, storage, paraffining, and 
labor of handling. The railroad comes in 
for a share and gets from half a cent to 
two and a half cents, or about one and a 
half cents on an average, for moving the 
cheese anywhere from a few miles to across 
the continent. A broker may intervene 
before the cheese reaches the city whole- 
sale merchant, in whichcase a quarter of a 
cent is to be added to the bill. The whole- 

ale merchant puts on a cent, or maybe less 
if the turn-over be a quick one in large 

The chances are that asecond whole- 
sale merchant in a distant city will own 
the cheese for a day or a month and he 
will add another cent two to the 
charges. Finally, a retail grocer gets hold 
of a cheese and from under his glass bell 
cuts it up into slices to suit the orders of | 
the | The retailer adds for his 
trouble, his losses and his profits, six cents 
to the price it cost him. 

(Assembling these various items we find 
about twelve added the price 
received | the farmer. This is slightly 
under the amount which is paid to the 
larmer, but the is less cheese sold than 
there is made so far as weight on the scales 
yncerned, for moisture escapes. Hence | 
it is safe to say that the price rises about a 
full hundred per cent from the time the | 
cheese leaves the farmers’ possession until | 
it is purchased by the consumer 

A Jar That Started Something 


1s. 





Lousewife 
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cents to 


ry 
re 


vese were the primary facts that dis- 
bed the Sheboygan County farmer 

hese prices he received but two and a} 
for his milk, and | 
money no doubt 
Ith was concerned, |! 


tion cents a quart 


ile he was making 


re 


osing money 


+ ithe we Or We 
where interest on in-| 
tment and labor performed were both 
en into full Nevertheless, 
vas getting along tolerably well and | 
much disposed to find fault until one 

in May two years ago something hap- 
pened, It was something intended to jar 
his sensibilities, not so intended by the} 
people responsible tor the occurrence per- 
ups, but in the general nature of things 
tined to do On that particular 
the cheese board met The on 


receding Tuesday h been 


' 
yas i 


account. 


SO, 
price 


hniteen 


|sums, which, according to his reckoning, | 


| the movement, but they cculd not bring 


a cCList irbe 


prices were to be expected,but no one con- 
cerned in the market as a seller was pre- 
pared for what took place. The price 
went down three cents. 

Members of the board were asked to 
explain, and they felt disposed to explain, 
but still no satisfactory answer was given 
to the question: “What caused the col- 
lapse?”’ Some said that cheese was bound 
to drop. “Yes,” said one of the clever 





farmers, “but wouldn’t it have been a 
shrewder thing for you fellows to have let 
us down a little more gradually instead 
of with such a bump?” “It would,” re-| 
plied a member of the board, ‘‘that is just 
what I told the other dealers.””’ This was 
the match needed to set off the tinder. 
The farmer called a meeting of all cheese 
producers of the county and there was an 
enthusiastic response. Speeches were 
made and the question was put to the 
farmers: “Shall we organize for selling 
our own cheese?”’ The answer was all but 
unanimous in the affirmative. 
United By Common Grievance 


We must digress here just a little to note 
that the farmers were up to this time about 
as thoroughly unorganized as_ possible. | 
They met once a year in little groups of a 
dozen or two each spring at the hundred | 
different cheese factories of the county and 
made bargains with the cheesemakers for 
the ensuing twelve months. After this 
meeting the milk was delivered daily to 
the cheesemaker who made the cheese 
and sold it, returning to the farmers the} 





were due. Thus the cheesemaker who! 
hired to make cheese, became the} 
manager and sole business head of the 
group. 

The farmers, then, resolved to take the 
sale of cheese into their own hands. Es-| 
pecially were they determined to organize 
a board and so get, as they believed, their! 
product upon the competitive market. of 
the country, and prevent price fixing such 
as they believed had been done in the case 
of the three-cent drop. 

It was a far cry from the meeting of un- 
organized, angry farmers, to the organized 
county cheese federation of cooperative- 
local groups. The summer of 1912 passed. 
The whole of the year 1913 was used in 
preparation. Opposition was not wanting. 
Naturally the cheese dealers discredited 


was 





much discouraging influence to bear upon 
it. It developed, however, that they 
could work very effectively through the 
cheesemakers, with whom they were on 
friendly terms. With hardly an excep- 
tion the cheesemakers opposed the farm- 
ers. They threatened to refuse the milk 
brought to the factory by farmers favoring 
the co-operative plan. Just why this | 
should have been very disturbing to the 
farmers is not apparent, for they could eas- 
ilv find other cheese makers, but at all 
events the unanimity of the farmers was |! 
“i that when it came to incor- |} 
ting the local companies there were 


| 
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CREAM 


COMES 


when your Cream Separator is oiled with 
3-in-One. It reduces friction, gives high 
speed, prevents rust, wear and tear. 


3-in-One Oil 


is also the all-'round oil for every farm. 
Oils perfectly sewing machines, guns, 
clocks, locks, bolts, hinges—everything 
that needs oiling. 

Sold by General Stores, Hardware, Drug 
and other stores in three size bottles: 
1 oz.,10e; 3 oz.,25c; 8 oz.,(/2 pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3/2 oz.. 


FREE Try before you buy. 
Write for generous sample and 
Both free, 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 

42844 Broadway, New York 


Dictionary of uses. 


Don’t Sell the — 
Young Calf 





There’s big money and little 
trouble for you in raising your 
calf the Blatchford way. 
You can save all the milk of thecow 
for market. As soon as the mother cow's 
milk is ready to sell, the calf is ready for 


' Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


—Ffor over a century the Recognized Milk 
Food for Calves, at One-Fourth the Cost of Milk 


Composed of eleven different ingredients care- 
fully apportioned and thoroughly cooked, produci 

8 scientifically balanced ration for the young ealf, 
th Aa ° . 


on 
years. 
Milk in an Exctusive Cait 
'e e of the So-Called 
( Meais Raw By-Products. 
Blatchford’s Meal insures id, sturdy growth 
of young pigs. whe us about it. = : ad 
Write_for Free Illustrated Book on “‘How to Raise 
Calves Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.’’ 


Biatchford’s Calf Meai Factory 
Madison Street wm Waukegan, til. 





Facts on Air! 


How it can effect your stock 
and dairy profits, Told in full 
in Prof. King’s Book “*Venti- 
lation.’’ Let us mail you a 


copy with our catalog of 

KING AERATORS {Schsake’svscen 
Ventilating System 
—the prrctical and scientifie system for keep 

proper a nount of fresh gir in the entire barn. Mil 
cows give better yield—stock gain in weight. In- 
creased profits more than pay back the cost. Write 
today for books. Enclose 10c to cover postage and 
king for Prof. King’s Book. It hasalways sold 
‘or T5e. Catalogisfree. Address— 
King Ventilating Co.,1173 Cedar St. Owatonna, Mina. 

ormeriy Galvanized Stee! Cupola Co. 
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ightning Cant Strike 


Explains kind of rods that protect, 
W. C. SHINN, 133 N. 16th St. Lincoln, Neb. 


Shinn Gets Therefirst 

















forty-three instead of a hundred to re- 
spond. Later five more groups joined. 


t of these local organizations is formed | 


the Sheboygan County Cheese Producers’ 
Federation, an organization which is now 
selling a million pounds of cheese per 
month. The million pound mark will, of 
course not last the year through, but in all 
wrobability over eight million pounds will 

marketed during the present calendar 
year. 

The new federation does business in a 
dignified way. They have a beautiful new 
building which cost $22,000, and which 
is used to its full capacity as warehouse, 
storage, and office room. Aside from the 
money invested in the building not much 
capital is used in the business. This is 
because of the methods in vogue. Cheese 
is not bought by the federation, it is 
merely consigned to them for sale. An 
eighth of a cent a pound is deducted from 
the selling price to cover general office 
expenses, such as the salary of the man- 
ager, the wages of the clerical help and 
the common labor. In addition to this, 
deductions are made for freight, cartage, 
and storage. The cheese is sold quite 
promptly after being received and the 
money paid to the farmers within about 
two weeks after the end of the month. 

The farmers’ federation is now selling 
cheese directly to wholesale merchants 
and jobbers in nearly every state in the 
Union—to be exact, it was a short time 
ago making sales in thirty-nine states. 
Any one wishing to buy of them will 
receive attention. The purchaser pays 
the transportation charges, so he must 
decide for himself whether the express or 
the freight charges are so high as to make 
the direct purchase worth while or not. 
While purchases may be made in small 

uantities, as a matter of fact the great 
share of the cheese is sold in carload lots 
to dealers, jobbers, packers, and whole- 
salers. 

It will very properly be asked, what has 
been accomplished by all this? Is the 
farmer receiving any considerable part of 
the second half of the price paid by the 
consumer? If he were getting any large 
share of the other twelve or thirteen 
cents a pound, the production of cheese 
would, under this plan, become so popular 
and so profitable that on all sides there 
would be a rush into the cheese business. 

The main part of the middleman 
charges are under present circumstances 
reasonable and necessary. Hence the 
hope of cutting them down ruthlessly and 
spectacularly is futile. On the other 
hand, the present method of distributing 
farm produce is awkward and expensive. 
The hope is to make it less so. The cheese 
federation has in the first place un- 
doubtedly acted as a stimulus to the local 
price of cheese; it has prevented any | 
possible manipulation of the price by a 
small group of men; it has enabled the 
farmers’ company to set the price on the 





product it has to sell; it has put the 
marketing of cheese on a business basis; | 
and finally, it has taught the farmer a! 
great deal about the intricate problem 
of marketing. Has it brought him any 
considerable returns of a substantial kind? 
Yes, but it has made increases in quarter 
cents, not in cents, per pound. 

Another thing it has put plainly before 
the farmer. He must cndersiontt that if 
his cheese is ever to be wanted by the 
trade in preference to cheese which makes | 
its way through the ordinary channels, it 
must be because of excellence of quality. 
A farmers’ company, or any other com- 
pany for that matter, putting eight million 
pounds of high grade cheese on the 
market, will be able to put its brand on 
its goods and command a premium for it. 

Progress is being made, and when the 
mark of that excellence becomes known to 
the public the farmers will reap a rich re- 
W “i. And, moreover, it will be a reward 
which other cheese producers will not be 
able, at all easily, to wrest from them. 
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TRIED IN THE FURNACE OF 


competition and subjected to 
the test of years of practical 
use on nearly 2,000,000 farms 
the world over, the De Laval 
has proved its overwhelming 
superiority to all other cream 
separators. 


WENTY YEARS AGO 
there were as many makes of 
factory as of farm separators, 
but for the past ten years the 
De Laval has had this field al- 
most to-itself, 98 per cent of 
the cream separators in use by 
creamerymen and market milk 
dealers to-day being of the De 
Laval make. 


THE INEX- 
perienced farmer a little longer 
to sort the true from the un- 
true, the wheat from the chaff, 
in the maze of conflictory cata- 
log and local dealer separator 
claims, but year by year the 
ever-increasing proportion of 
farm separator buyers is reach- 
ing the same conclusion as the 
creameryman — that the De 
Laval is the only cream sepa- 
rator they can afford to buy or use 


MANY OTHER CREAM SEPA- 


rators have come into the lime- 


A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking explains and illus- 
A De Laval machine, to be had on test 
or trial from the nearest local De Laval agent, does so better still. 
If you don’t know the nearest local agent, simply write the 
nearest De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


trates these di neces. 


165 Broadway, New York 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
- ————————— ————— 
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= 5 le ; ) SAYS 
| Clear Your Land in Spare Time \ 


The 
Survival 
of the 
Fittest 


light of publicity for a few 
short months or a few short 
years, claiming to be ‘‘as good as”’ 
or “cheaper” than the De Laval, 
but their users have sooner or 
later found them lacking in 
some one respect or another, 
and even where a few have seem- 
ingly done well their users have 
come to learn that the De Laval 
was a still better machine. 






















THE UNFIT OR THE LESS FIT 
cannot possibly survive for long 
in separators or anything else. 
Think of all the separators you 
used to see advertised so ex- 
travagantly in your favorite 
farm papers. Where are they 
now? Why do you seldom, if 
at all, see their names men- 
tioned? Simply because the fit- 
test must survive and the others 
must fall out of the race. 











THE DE LAVAL HAS TRI- 
umphed over all other sepa- 
rators, and its supremacy is now 
almost as firmly established in 
farm as in factory separators 
because its separating system, 
design and construction are es- 
sentially different from and su- 
perior to other separators. 















29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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You don’t need horses or crew of men—no powder, no S 
digging, if youhave av}¢*” HAND-POWER STUMP PULLER 


Will work on any kind of land, no matter how hilly or how wet, Has sufficient power to 
You alone can do all the work and move the machine with- 
forlight work and power speed for heavy work, 


break any inch steel cable, 
out help. Has twospeeds—high speed 
Has no chains on it to bind or brea 


steel cable, _Noextrastobuy. Used 


BOX 1, 1926 SECOND A 


. Oneman 
—96,000 pounds wi:htwo blocks, Complete outfit, including 200 feet of flexible English 


U. 8. Gov'tin 
ties. _ Write for Sahew FREE Book on 
offer aed yon adente commission, 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 
VENUE, SEATTLE, 


Sl SS eS OL LSS 


only 171 pounds 













developes 26,000 pounds on straight pull 
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THE COW—A MILK FACTORY! 


By C. L. 


























"T SHE cow is a small factory that turns 
raw materials into a finished, mar- 
ketable product. How to keep this 
factory one humdred per cent efficient is a 
result for which all good farmers are striv- 
ing. Until a few years ago a cow was a 
cow. If she produced sufficient milk she 
was a good cow and if for any reason she 
failed to produce a sufficient quantity, 
the butcher was called into consultation. 
The breed of the animal was given scant 
consideration, and proper feeding but 
little more. Often a cow that was really 
a beef animal was kept in the herd simply 
because she suadued a sufficient quantity 
of milk—no attention being pai 
quality. In other words, the owner was 
trying to make the machine of a carpet 
mill turn out fine wool garments—and he 
failed to realize the difference in the pro- 
duct. 

The average farmer or dairyman of to- 
day knows the difference between a milk 
cow and a beef cow. He knows some- 
thing about feeds and feeding and he has 
learned the mistake of letting the boy bring 
in the cows on the run from the pasture. 
But he is only beginning to learn what 
real management of the cow means. 

\ well bred dairy cow is the most sensi- 
tive animal on the farm and is the most 
responsive to careful, kind treatment. 
Every bit of energy that she uses in trying 
to make herself comfortable is energy that 
she would otherwise devote to better milk 
production. Often a good cow is made un- 
profitable through careless treatment, 
and often an unprofitable cow can be 
made profitable under improved condi- 
tions. 

Nine out of ten dairy herds would pro- 
duce fifteen to thirty-five per cent more 
milk if they could be transferred to com- 
fortable, modern equipped barns. This 
seems to be a strong statement but it is 
itive 
Make the Cow Comfortable 


\ cow can withhold her milk, so the 
first essential is to see that she is comfort- 
able while she is being milked. If she is 
in pain or uncomfortable, as she must be if 
she is held in a rigid stanchion, she has the 
same opportunity to devote herself to giv- 
ing down milk as the man has for concen- 
tration on desk work while he is sufferin 
with a headache. See that the method o 
tying the cow is such that it permits her 
just as much comfort as possible. A 
stanchion which allows freedom of move- 
ment is the method. 

While individual requirements must 
guide in the construction or remodeling of 
a barn, some general principles are essen- 
tial. The building should be so arranged 
that every foot of space is there for a pur- 
pose. A barn expert plans a barn with the 
same care that an architect gives to the 
arrangement of an office building. 

Have the interior of the barn of steel 
and concrete so far as possible. Steel and 
concrete cost little, if any, more than wood 
and are easier to keep in a sanitary condi- 


conser’ 


tion. By insulating the conerete floor 
from the outside walls it is no more un- 
comfortable to the cows than wood, be- 


sides bedding is always kept in the stalls 





| single piece o} 





to the | 








CLARK 


on which the cows stand or lie. There 
should be a gutter behind the platform 
on which the cows stand so the barn can 
easily be kept clean. 

The equipment of the barn should be of 
the most simple type. Do not have a 

material about the stalls 
that can be dispensed with, Avoid at- 
tachments, movable parts and other de- 
vices that devise nothing but trouble and 
a little higher cost. Have no cracks or 
crevices to catch dirt. Many a disease 
germ, the proud father of a large family, 
had his origin in a secluded nook in a cow 
stall. Have no sharp corners on which 
the cow can injure herself. 

Steel pens should be provided for bull, 
cows, and calves. Wood pens are too 
dark, gloomy and unsanitary. 

4 dairyman of the old school when told 
of what could be accomplished by giving 
his cows better treatment sarcasticall 
remarked: “I reckon you think that 
ought to lift my hat every time I come 
into the barn; maybe I should send my 
cows roses and bonbons, etc.” 

In expressing his contempt the old 
gentleman really used the words that 





strike the keynote of successful dairying. 
The cows should be treated as if every one | 
was a lady. The herdsman with a bad | 
temper and a loud voice should not be 
tolerated. 

If you own a dairy that is of the old type 
you can add a big percentage to your net 
profits by modernizing your barn, and em- | 
ploying humane attendants. 


Save the Fertility 





Litter carriers to convey manure from 
behind the stalls to the spreader are a} 
necessity on a well managed hom, A litter | 
carrier enables a man to clean out the| 
barn in about half the time it would take | 
to do the work with a wheelbarrow. The | 
work is not only made easier, but is made | 
less disagreeable, and the help will take | 
more pride in the cleanliness of the barn. 

The government estimates that $100 
worth of fertilizing value is annually lost 
on the average farm. Twenty cows will 
produce about $600 worth of manure each | 
year. Unless provision is made to handle 
this manure in a way that will save the 
liquid, the value will be only about $200. 
The most economical method of handli 
the manure is to use a litter carrier an 
convey the manure direct to a spreader 
and then to the field, or to provide a 
covered manure pit having a concrete bot- 
tom for manure storage. 

When the litter carrier is installed, ar- 
rangements should be made for a feed 
carrier. A feed carrier greatly reduces 
labor and saves feed that would otherwise 
be wasted through many handlings. 

One of the most important essentials 
in dairy barn construction is the ventila- 
tion arrangement. See that the cows have 
plenty of pure, fresh air during the year. 

In the spring when the grass is young 
and tender, the air warm and balmy, 
and the cow is happy in the meadow— 
that is the time that the cow is most 
productive. 

Give the cow pasture comfort 365 days 
in the year and you will have a cow that is 
100 per cent efficient. Pasture comfort 
during the entire year can be given only 
in a modern barn with modern equipment. 


TIME FOP. BREEDING 


“What is the best time to breed a cow 
after calving and how soon after calving 
may they be bred?” —J. J. K., Colo. 

Under ordinary circumstances a cow 
should be bred as nearly as possible to the 
third month after freshening. This results 
in a calf being born every twelve months, 
If for any reasor it is desired to have the 
cow freshen at a certain time, breeding 
may be advanced or delayed accordingly. 





April, 1915 













Get A Cream 
SEPARATOR 


G>T a Cream copntater and make 
handling of milk easier and more 
profitable. Get a cream separator and 
take all the cream out of your milk 
while it is fresh and then feed the warm 
fresh separated milk to pigs and calves. 

If you have fiveor six good cowsa cream 

tor will pay, for itself in a very short 

You will be to see how 

much more and better cream you get out 

of your milk than a did by old fashioned 

cooling systems. ou will be surprised at 

how much better the calves and pigs will 
thrive. 

A cream separator will save you a lot of 
of work too. It does away with the hb 
row of milk crocks and the work of han 
skimming and rehandling the milk. 

A cream separator will soon save {ts cost. 
Turn tothe cream se; r ads in this 


issue and look them over. Send for cata- 
iga Get a Cream 


logs and investigate. 
Separator. 


are the only milk 
cans built with cr- 
rect capacity guar- 
anteed ! 

Use Sturges 
Cans and you 
avoid disputes 
over capacity — 
avoid deductions 
on short measure 
— avoid over 


for SO years. They 
are in use in all parts 
of the country. 

Built carefully and well—they are strong 
and sanitary. Stand hard service. Cost 
less because they last longer. 

Write for 9 

— Coles Nas Bnd names of dealk- 

STURGES & BURN MFG. CO. 
508 So. Green St. Chicago, Il. 


Everyet 


Elastic Paint 


on 
farm 


me =a: I metal! sur- 
cal “ a 
fate, wood and roofir 
Prevents rotting. 
Black only. At your dealers or 
shipped direct. Booklet on request. 
Barrett Manuf. ing Co. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Pit 
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TEACHING THE CALF TO DRINK 

udging by the following article, “‘Bailey of 

pete’ has had experience similar to the man 

tured on the cover page Of this issue of 
ssful Farming. 

Many farmers make a serious mistake 
in teaching a calf to drink in starting out 
with a total defiance to the laws of nature. 
The natural manner for a calf to draw 
its sustenance is to hold its head up. 
The first thing to do is to teach it to 
hold its head down. The best way to do 
this is to dig a hole in the ground and 
stand the calf on its head for three days. 
This makes it tractable and takes away 
that spirit of defiance that all calves have 
in a state of nature. 

The calf will also be hungry, so you 
ean begin with a far more assurance than 
in the old way. Assurance is one of the 
greatest, attributes a man can have when 
starting out to feed a calf. Without this 
virtue he is apt to be vacillating and un- 
decided. The calf knows this and hence 
his obst macy. 

If you have your best clothes on it will 
be best to remove them while feeding the 
calf; that is, if you have othersthat you can 
don pro tem. 

Approach the calf with determination 
and energy, catch it by the right ear and 
swing the left foot over its back. The 
ealf should stand still while you are doing 
this, for much depends on the first im- 
pression that you make on the mind of the 
calf. Of course a calf cannot reason, but 
he can change his mind, and this is a very 
critical time if he should do so. Should 
you succeed in getting the foot over the 
calf’s back the next thing is to try it and 
see if it will re its head down. If it 
does the calf is sick and you should begin 
to doctor it. 

Most anything is good for a sick calf 
and it does not require an expert to attend 
to it as the calf will die anyhow. But if 
it. is not sick the next thing will be to insert 
he fingers in its nouth and see if it will 
suck. Perhaps it won’t, and in this case 
rub its gullet. Nothing pleases a hungry 
calf more than to have its gullet rubbed. 

After it begins to suck, wet your fingers 
in the milk. The calf always likes this 
better than to suck the dry fingers and it 
will then begin to bunt. Don’t pay any 
attention to this as it is nothing but 
nature’s effort and we should always assist 
nature where we can do so without mater- 
ial injury to ourselves. The calf will 
doubtless hump its back up and stand you 
on your head about this time, but never 
mind, it may be the making of the calf. 

If you have followed these suggestions 


closely you are by this time in a frame of | 
mind suitable to cope with the calf on a/| 


perfect equality and can now wade in and 
catch it by whatever part is nearest to you. 
The ealf is tired out, too, probably by this 
time so it will drink if you pick it up and 
souse its head into the milk up to its ears 
and hold it there a few minutes. 

The calf is the only animal that can eat, 
and drink, and breathe, all at once with its 
head in the milk over its ears. It is well 
to remember this: no calf waseverdrowned 
in milk yet, although it has been tried a 
thousand times. 

You are perfectly safe in making any 
purchase or any investment through Suc- 
cessful Farming because we ourselves 
agree to stand back of all such transac- 
tions if you mention Successful Farming to 
advertisers. We do this because we will 
not permit Successful Farming’s pages to 
be the cause indirectly or any other way, 
of loss to our subscribers. 


[Simplest Silo in the World 
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to put up—and once up, the Best! 


‘TUNG-LOK 


qntie IE, el N° pe vege no Bands, no "este Whe Wires, 
po vey A. no Space Wasting Braces of any kind. It 
shows roof closed, Ask for ig as indestructible as the side of a mountain; 















mpbet giving full jnforme- is wind proof, sun proof, cold proof and mois- 
Ee ad prices ru > ces proof, It won’t blow downand can’t fall 


down. There is no possibility of damage tocon- 
tents if you put your silage ina “TUNG-LOK.” 

Made of well seasoned yellow pine or fir, cut in short, uni- 
form piecesat the mills and tongued and grooved to fit perfectly. 
These pieces are laid horizontally. Every layer is braced and 
fitted against the = layer, and you oy can't put up thig 
siloany way but right, because of the interlocking feat- vant Sy 
ure of the tongues grooves. 


Save $50.00 in Construction Cost. 


Write for our big illustrated book which 
tells you how the “TUNG-LOK” will save 
you $50 to $100 in expense for ecaffolding 
and for high-priced services of a “factory 
expert.” Your name and address on a post- 
card wil) bring the book by return mail. Address 


TUNG-LOK SILO CO. 
610 Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


<a Use HOME MADE ACETYLENE 

s|to /76ht your House and Barns 
= You can pick outan acetylene & tO; cook. yi our Meals 
eq lighted farm as far as you can 


SS SSS see it. The light streaming from the windows will be white and inde- 

SS scribably beautiful—the big round lights in the barns will be wonderfully 

—~ brilliant. Go in and look them over at close range. You will in 

most cases, find all the “‘fixtures’”’ equipped to light up with the 
| pull of a slender chain—without matches—just like electric lights. 

The cheerful housewife in every one of these acetylene lighted homes w iitell you 
that her lights have b anished forever the gloom of kerosene lamps, and al) the labor and drudgery their use en- 
tailed. She will tell you also of the delights of cooking on an acetylene range in a cool kitchen—with no bother 
of kindling, coal, ashes or soot. There are now no less than a quarter of a million families using HOME-MADE 
ACETYLENE for both lighting and cooking. In every case the gas producing stone—U NION CARBIDE—is 
ordered direct from the nearest of our warehouses, located all over the country. Inthe drumsin which we 
ship UNION CARBIDE it Is as safe to store and handle as common coal. It won't burn and can't explode 
The little machines which automatically release the gas from the Carbide are called acetylene generators. The 
newer models are wonderfully simple and perfectly rellable—they work with no attention other than filling 


once a month. 
We will be giad to mail our advertising literature which we are 42nd St. Building, 
NEW YORK, or 


Address 
° e P les Gas Bide. 
‘Union CarbideSalesCompany, dem. 12 Erenca. Bae 
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UPWARD 


AMERICAN CREAM 


SEPARATOR} 


Thousands In Use fixing splendid sat. 


our investigating our — offer to 
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sure you will find intensely interesting. 
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urnish a ew, well made, casy 
running, easily cleaned perfect skimming 
separator for only 5.9 Skims one 


of milk a minute, warm or cold. Makes thick or thin So. Different from 
. . picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The bowl 
marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. 


Our wonderfully low prices and 
Our Twenty- Year Guarantee Protects You {1,"s23s0"'*5 Bikes 24 
generous terms of trial wil] astonish y Whether Rm pate ye gd tL Se Y 
separator ol any make you wish fo exchaner, do not fail to et our ere great offer, Our richly il) 
catalog, 8 I ee the most complete, ela! ee ee Cream 
Separators issued by any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western 
day for our catalog and see Sor yourself what a big money saving proposition we will 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
MEN OF IDEAS sritetcrnen’- Uist cineee- 


ers’ and “How to Get Your Patent and YourM * 
Advice FREE, RANDOiLFYM & Ss 2 


Patent Attorneys. Dept. 32, Washington, D. 





ATENT * oy GL woe INVENT. _ 
owen, meat, 1882 tt 


“Taventor's fee unci patent . Franklin H. Hough, 
516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. 


MONEY IN PATENTS 


I secure your patent orreturn fee. Manufacturers want 
Millis patents. Write for free book. 
Registered U. 8. Patent Attorney, 222 Weshingten, D.C. 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. 





C BANDLEE © CHANDLEE, Patent Atty's 
Established 26 Years 
905 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


P ATENTS AND PATENT Possinsl sTiEs 
—a 72-page treatise—sent F 
what to where to sell it. Write today. 


Tells to Invent and 
H. S. Hill, 927 McL achlen Bidg.,. Washington, D. 
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animals of the various dairy breeds, the | 
present average production pales into 
insignificance. For instance in one year 
the famous Holstein, Banostine Belle 
DeKol, produced 27,404 pounds of milk | 


66 
MAKING COTTAGE CHEESE 
Making cottage cheese by guess work 


means good cheese on one day and poor 
cheese or no cheese at allon the next. Mrs 


4. B. Smith, an Illinois housewife, found } 
this to be true, but she has also found how | and 1,058 pounds of butter-fat equivalent 
to remedy it to 1322 pounds of butter. May Rilma, a 


Guernsey cow, produced 19,673 pounds of 
milk containing 1073.4pounds butter-fat 
or approximately 1350 pounds of butter. | 
Either of these cows produced in one 
month practically as much milk and butter 
as the average cow produces in an entire | 
year, or in a year they produced nearly | 
ten times the amount produced in the 
same time by the average cow. 

With these figures in mind, there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that the average 
cow could by proper management be de- 
veloped to produce at least a third as much 
as the leading cows or three times as much 
as at present. Of course, this could not be 
brought about with the present generation | 
of cows, though doubtless much could be 
done by proper management to increase | 
the entire output of the cows now in ser-} 
vice. The problem resolves itself largely 
into a question of breeding and invoives 
the use of a high class dairy sire on the 
best producing cows and the gradual elim- 
ination of such stock as proves itself un- 
worthy of reproduction. In other words, 
a combination of careful breeding with 
proper feeding and care will in a short time 
revolutionize the present dairy industry | 
and mean the production of the present | 
amount of milk and milk products from 
one-third the present number of cows or | 
three times the milk and milk products 
from the number of cows now in service. 


For many years Mrs. Smith has made 
cottage cheese but with varying degrees 
of success. She used the old method of 
taking skim milk, either sweet or sour, and 
setting it on the back of the stove to curdle. 
Generally she got a good curd but some- 
times it wheyed off or became ropy or 
lumpy. “I found,” Mrs. Smith, 
‘that if I wish a uniform cheese I must 
have uniform conditions. I believe the 
great secret of successful cottage cheese 
making is in the proper controlling of tem- 
perature and acidity during the entire 
process of making.” 

First of all Mrs. Smith gets good, clean, 
sweet milk, “for,”’ says she, “your cheese 
will be no better than the milk from which 
it is made.”’ Therefore she avoids all milk 
that has a strong, bitter, or unclean flavor. 
Such flavors are generally due to unclean 
strainers or pails, dirt carried by flies, 
milk which has stood too long and is nearly 
sour, or often to uncleanliness in milking 
or handling the milk in the barns. Milk 
tasting of strong flavored food which the 
cows have eaten 1s also discarded. Mrs 
Smuith’s belief 1s that if one has a clean, 
sweet milk to start with he will have no 
trouble with a poorly flavored product. 

She then places the milk in a clean pan 
and sets 1t on the reservoir of the stove or 
some other place where the temperature 
ean be kept constant, and it will not get 
too hot. 

“T have a milk thermometer handy, and 
I aim to hold the milk at about 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit,”’ said she. “If I let it get too 
high my old trouble of stringy or lumpy 
curd is liable to occur, while if the tem- 
perature goes too low the same faulty body 
is the result. High temperature also 
means high flavor, while if the milk is 
soured much below 70 degrees the cheese 
will be flat and lacking in flavor.”’ 

The scientific housewife cheese maker 
knows that the lactic acid which gives the 
cheese its flavor, develops best at 90 de- 
grees and the mild flavor at temperatures 
much below that is due to a lack of lactic 
acid. Uigh or uneven temperature also 
drives off the moisture and makes a dry, 
mealy or lumpy curd. Low temperature 
allows too much moisture and makes a 
dry, mealy or lumpy curd. Low tempera- 
ture allows too much moisture to remain 
and gives a soft, mushy texture of curd 
which does not separate cleanly from the 
whey. It is important to remember that 
the lower the temperature, provided the 
casein coagulates properly, the smoother 





said 





FEEDING FOR PRODUCTION | 


Cortinued from page 60 
cow kept at the College of Agriculture 
yields an average of 5,000 pounds of milk 
and 222 pounds of butter annually. At! 
27 cents a pound this would mean that 
these common cows yield butter per head 
worth nearly $60. On the other hand, 
the average receipt annually per common 
cow in the whole state is $46.40. This 
goes to show that the common cows 
kept at the College of Agriculture are 
vielding $14 more per head annually tate. 





the average common cow in the state. 
Now, there are in the state about 1,125,000! 
cows. If each yielded $14 more per year, | 
the annual income for dairy products in | 
Minnesota would be increased by $15,- 
750,000. Hence the loss of $15,750,000 
is the annual penalty the cattle men of 
the state pay for failure to feed the com-| 
mon cow properly. If this were extended | 
to take in the losses from the same source 
throughout the entire country the figures 
would look like a page from the records | 
of the steel trust. 








will be the texture. “I sometimes have The dairyman should bear in mind | 
trouble during different seasons in keeping | that his herd is made of pieces of ma-| 
the temperature constant,” said Mrs | chinery subject to wear poe waste. This 


wear and waste must be provided for by 
nutrients supplied in the form of food. 
\ certain amount of energy is wasted | 


| 
Smith, “‘but by careful attention to wove 
one thing I find I can be more sure of suc- 
cessful results and a product of more uni- 
form texture and flavor.” —C. A. G. heat and the activities of each animal. 
ae If the animal is giving milk a certain | 
COWS ARE GETTING BETTER | amount of nutriment is returned in the 
That the average production of milk and | form of milk products. Both the energy 
butter for the dairy cows of the | nited | and the food given back by the animal 
States is gradually on the increase is made | in her milk products must be provided for 
evident by figures recently tabulated. In|in the food rations. Failure to do so 
1850 the average milk production per cow | means failure to utilize the whole effici- 
was 1436 pounds; in 1870 the average milk | ency of the milk machine. 
production was 1772 pounds; in 1890 it Professor Haecker, through many years 
was 2709 pounds and in 1910 it was 3520] of careful and extended experimenting, 
pounds. The average amount of butter | has worked out tables showing the amount | 
produced in 1850 was 61 pounds per cow; | of protein, carbohydrates and fat neces- 
in 1870 it was 75 pounds; in 1890 it was} sary for the maintenance of the average 
115 pounds and in 1910 it was 150 pounds. | cow of 800 pounds, 825 pounds, 850 
Doubtless there has been considerable in-| pounds, and so on up to 1,200 pounds. 
crease in both milk and butter per cow] He has also worked out the net nutrients, 
since 1910, but these figures are not yet! protein, carbohydrates and fat, required 
available. | for the production of milk containing any 
While the increase given amount of butter-fat. There are 
the average production } tables showing the amounts of protein, 
below what it ought to be, for carbohydrates and fat in the different 
pared with the farm These tables are made so. 


seems remarkable, 
er cow Is still far 
when com- 
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You Dread Churning! 
EEE E cf casein, Sch tenuate 


of CLEANING THE CHURN — of clean- 
ing up the many parts and utensils. 


A Woman Writes :— 


“My butter is sweeter and better 
flavored, and I churn while cleaning up 
atter breakfast in just a few minutes. 
The Dazey is no more trouble to clean 
than the milk bucket.” 


The Glass Dazey 


Glass because the most sanitary of all 
churn materials, and quite desirable in 
smaller sizes up to three quarts. Dairy 
tin is conceded the best material for 
larger sizes, one to twenty-eight gallons. 


The Dazey Propeller Principle is identical 
in both styles. Either style churns 
quickly with very little labor. As the 
butter globules come under the slanting 
wings they are rolled into grains with 
all the fats of the cream, free of milk. As 
a result the DAZEY produces a little 
more butter from a given percentage of 
butter fat than any other churn. 


pa ’ 
250,000 Dazey’s 
' , . + 
NOW IN USE 
If you hesitate to investigate because 
new to you, remember that over a 
quarter of a million DAZEY Churns 
are in use. Remember too that the 


Dazey Propeller is a patented feature, 
that there is no other like it. 


The DAZEY Cream Vessel is very light, 
is perfectly smooth inside, is taken out 
of the steel frame and washed like a 
dish or pail. 


If the DAZEY churns quicker—if it 
makes better butter —ifit cleans easier 
—if it lessens the labor—if it removes 
the dread of churning —if it does any 
one of these—you should know it. It 
it does all, you will surely welcome 
the proof. rite for Booklet that pic- 
tures, describes and prices. 


If you sell butter, tell us about how 
much a week, and let us tell you how 
to secure customers who will pay a 
premium for DAZEY butter. Write for 
the Booklet, it’s as free as the air. 


Dazey Churn & Mig. Co. 


4001 Carter Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


















SUCCES 


TEMCO 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


FORD 


i oP] | CARS 











ee. eelitgs $1 a 


How Shock Absorbers Act 
bey take all the slight jars which the more rigid big 
Fprings wo ud pass along to you 
They catch the first shock of all big jars and hand 
be load to the springs gradually. 


rhey take the rebound from the springs gradually— | A 
|the food of 


| body weight, 


and you are saved from all sudden or violent jars and 
jounCces, 
This describes the action of an efficient shock absorber 
Unfortunately, not all shock absorbers are efficient. 
This is especially true of shock absorbers: for Ford 
Cars. The short wheel base and light car make the 
le spring strength dificult to control. 
“"Pneee are real engineering problems to be solved. 


Why You Should Have Temcos 

We have made shock absorbers for Ford Cars longer 
than anyone else and more of them. 

Problems which other makers are just beginning to 
realize they have left unsolved in their rushed-to-mar- 
het instruments, have long since been solved by Temco 
engineers. 

emcos really act as shock absorbers should. They 
really absorb the shocks and also prevent that tiring 
side-sway. Two genuine Crucible Vanadium Steel 
Helical Springs work one within the other and they are 
of agoureaey measured strength to exactly control 
Ford spri 
Temeos See no wearing parts—no friction to over- 
-require no oiling or greasing or any attention of | 
There are no holes to drill and you can put 
They save sufficient wear and tear 
ob your tires to quickly save their cost. 

You can try them without risking a penny as they 

are sold under this 
Unlimited Guarantee 


Temco Shock Absorbers 


a the milk. 
| the amount of the nutrients required for 
leach and then to find the sum of them. 





must fully, thoroughly and 
completely satisfy you in 
every way,or you can return 
7 and get your money 


The price is $15 for a complete 
set of four. Your dealer probably 
has them. If not, you will feel 

for de lay anc we w 





Temeo's. Iu. ated circu- 
lar on request. 


‘The Temco Electric Motor Co. 
815 Sugar St., Leipsic, Ohio. 


Manufactarers of the efficient $/2.50 
Temco Master Vi>rator fer F ‘ 


New Wonder-Worker Makes 
Butter in 3 to 5 Minutes 





New scientific princi- 

entirely different fr from churning, 

o Geta 2 83 per centmore butter; 
fou grote team soon pays its cost. 


Try it 10 Days FREE! 


morsy, omeiy. 


Yesteful, back breaks 
. : cherns. 
King bas Le ;ne wood, 
cracks or to grease < 
for circular, etc. 
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simple and seli-explanatory that the man 
of ordinary intelligence is able, by giving 
a little thought to the matter, to work out 
for himself the ration best suited to his 
particular animal, having due regard for 
the kinds of food he has on hand. It was 
on the basis of these tables that Lady Oak 
was fed when she made the new record 
for Minnesota. And it was through the 
use of these tables that it has been demon- 
strated that the common cow in Minne- 
sota is capable of yielding a _ product: 
worth nanty one-third more than she 
has been yielding. 

To illustrate how the feed ration was 
worked out for Lady Oak let us take an 
illustration. Instead of taking Lady 
Oak’s particular case, let us take the case 
of the average cow, since it will illustrate 
the principles and be more practical. To 
begin, we will assume that the average 
cow weighs about 1,000 pounds and that 
she produces 20 pounds of milk a day 
which tests 3.8 per cent fat. We know 
that certain food nutrients will be re- 

quired for body maintenance and in ad- 

dition certain nutrients for the production 
The problem is to determine 


tables, we learn that 
maintenance, based upon 
for a thousand pound cow 
is .7 pounds of protein, 7 pounds of carbo- 
hydrates and .1 pound of fat. By means 
of another table we learn that the nutrients 
required for the production of one pound 
of milk testing 3.8 per cent fat are .052 
pound of protein, .23 pound of carbo- 
nydrates and -: pound of fat. 
plying this by 20, we find the nutrients 
required for the production of 20 pounds 
of milk testing 3.8 per cent to be 1.04 
,0unds of protein, 4.7 pounds of carbo- 
ow nrg and .4 pound of fat. 

What we have learned from this is that 


By means of the 


| the daily ration of a cow weighing 1,000) 
|pounds and giving 20 pounds of milk 


which tests 3.8 per cent butter-fat, should 
contain about 1.74 pounds of digestible 
wrotein, 11.7 pounds of digestible carbo- 
feeds and .5 pound of fat. 

Having acquired this information the 
next problem is to determine what farm 
foods will provide the necessary nutrients 
in quantities large enough to ‘satisfy the 
appetites of the animal. In other tables 
we are told the amount of protein, carbo- 
hydrates and fat contained in a pound of 
the different kinds of roughage and 
grains. All we have to do is to manipulate 
figures until we strike a ration of the 
right bulk and the amount of the con- 
stituents we have already found neces- 
sary. In the case we have under consider- 
ation an excellent ration is found to be 
made up as folllws: 

Feed Amt. Pro. C.H. Fat 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

Timothy...... , 0.14 
Clover. ... J: 34 “i .18 
Corn, ground Btngé .09 
Barley, ground. . a! ? .03 
Wheat middlings. 2 : — 

Nutrients provided. 





Nutrients required... 1.7 : 50) 
Here is a scie ntifieally arranged ration, | 
two-thirds of the concentrates of which | 


are ordinary farm grains. It is intended 
to provide as nearly as can be done for 
the energy used up in the digestion and 
assimilation of food, for the heat and 
bodily movements of an animal weighing 
1,000 pounds, for the replacing of waste 
tissues and for the production of 20 
i. of milk testing 3.8 per cent butter- 
at 

It is in this way that large records, 
such as that made by Lady Oak, are pro- 
duced. And, finally, it may be added 
that it is in this way that the efficiency 
of the cow as a dairy machine can be 
utilized to its fullest extent. 


Mullti- | 
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915 Book Free 


Here It Is-Read! Act! 


My better than ever, +, ye 
over, book of bargains 1 

and prtice-reducing, siliding- 
soate 4 on li 


engines and cream separators 
— in four colors with 
a engine, mad 
we eeanes separa 
tor, auto truck atovet elevator, care 
pei and rugs and vehicle color 
work; hundreds 





You are sure to buy 
something witht within the next few weeks 
on which we can save 7 money. Get 
J my prices and learn all about my 1015 

J price-reducing, sliding-scale schedule 
before you spend another dollar bv any- 
thing for the farm or household. A Bolg 
to me now will erin peetpaid th 
book to you by the next mail, postpaid. 


Galloway Sanitaty Separator 


This new Galloway Sanitary perfect y) 
skimming cream separator is made so \S 
good in our own factories that I will 

send it anywhere in the United States vy! 
without an expert to set it up, to =? 
any inexperienced user for 90-day “a 
free trial to test against any make or 

kind that even scils for twice es 

much and will let the user be the 
judge. It's the most modern—the 

most sanitary—the most scien- 

tific—the cleanest skimmer—the 

most beautiful in design of any cream 
separator made today and I have seen 

them all. I want you to know all about 

this wonderful separator that is 
cwoeming fee field before it. In- 
vestigate this before you buy. 


More Power 6>: O87 
Less ‘Money 

The New we Masterpiece Big Six Horse Power 
Gasoline Engine at 


~— new low price is positively 


the power sensatiun The most engine ever 
1915 sf 


offered for the mo iding-scale, price- 
reducing the money m1. reduces the above price 


according to the number sold. 
Ber CEE cee tate re Seen 
le 
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LIGHTNING ROD 
9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
fr better conductor than required by - 
w 


co OC System 
foil < Grections for installing No agents, 
You get wholesale _ 
Bev Direct—On Trial-Freight Prepaid 
apd ou are satisfied. Our rods are 
4 protecting t of farm homes 


=e ie, Write | for 

FREE book on lightning protection. Tell 

plainly? just the facts be inter- 
Ask for it 


The 4,4. Spott Company 








Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! Te 
$2 fy tes tots List conn 
easy cleani . Close sk 
a {—- 
a lifetime. i 
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MAN—GREAT 


EST FACTOR (|! 





By E. L. VINCENT 
T is the man, They can buy this 
I and not the other stock cheaper 
length of his than they can what 
pocketbook, that l keep. That is 
counts in dairy where they make a 
farming. Two or mistake. [am sure 
three times lately | | of that, but if you 
have heard a re- | offer a man a buil | 


mark something 
like this: “I notice 
that the men who 
are doing big things 
in dairying are the 
ones that have a big 
bank account be- 
hind them.” 

It is a fact that 
a good many men 
are becoming inter- 
ested in dairying 
lately who have 











for ten dollars and 
one for a hundred, | 
you know which! 
the average farmer | 
will take, especially | 
if the ten dollar) 
bull happens to be- | 
long to a breed that | 
is at the time fash- 
ionable. I don’t 
say that with any 
thought of casting 
reflections on the 


} 








SE 
earned some money 


in other lines of business. I am glad of it. | 
These men as a rule are interested in some | 
particular breed of cattle and their work | 

cannot but prove helpful and inspiring in 
the long run. It is a most fascinating 

thing for these men and may well com- 

mand the very best there is in them. 

Not long ago I visited a farm where 
about fifty thousand dollars have been 
recently invested in buildings, stock and | 
dairy equipments. The plant is certainly 
a fine one. Not all men can do things on 
a seale like that; and it is not difficult to 
understand how there may be now and | 
then a farmer who is compelled to make | 
his way more slowly and who should be | 
a little discouraged when he sees the mag- | 
nificent exploits of those who are fortunate 
enough to have plenty of money to do 
things with. They see these men building 
great barns that cost away up into the 
thousands, beautifying their homes and | 
furnishing them with all city conven- 
iences, as well as keeping the ve rye thoicest 
of stock. Witnessing these things, per- 
haps some may be inclined to feel their 
own handicap and wish that they had 
been “born with a silver spoon in their 
mouth.” 

It was my privilege, recently to visit a 
farm, the owner of which has always been 
right in the furrow, a realshirt-sleevefarm- 
er, in fact, who is coming to’ the front in a 
most encouraging way. I must not men- 
tion his name without his consent or knowl- 
edge, but I will simply say that the only 
advantage he has over any of his neighbors 
is the possession of a fine tract-of good, 
moist, low -lying pasture land, which fur- 
nishes good feed a large part of the year. 

You would know from the first moment 
you saw this man that he had come up 
through the ranks. His home, his barns, 
everything about the place show that he 
is a typical farmer, ‘‘to the manner born.” 

I asked him how he came to select the 
particular breed of cows he now has, in 
preference to cattle of the kind we saw 
almost everywhere in that section, and 
this is what he said: 

‘‘Because I consider them the best.” 
Of course that would be so. ‘‘I have tried 
them all. I have kept my eyes open and 
I know thes cows give more milk and bet- 
ter milk for the purpose I wait it than any 
other breed. I have kept other breeds 
and compared their work with those I 
now have. I know where I stand. It has 
been a study with me for thirty years, and 
I know what I am doing.” 

The man’s assurance certainly was con- 
tagious. I went on to ask him how it was 
that everywhere, all through that locality 
we saw stock of another breed. “I should 
think the farmers would see what you are 
doing and want some of the same kind of 
ator Ty 

“Well 


sir,” came back the quick re- 





sponse, “I can tell you just how that is. 


breed they keep. 
Every man has a right to his opinion, but 
| T know, too, that they are going to come 
| round to my way of thinking after a while. 
They are coming now. More men are get- 
ting interested in my stock. It has been 
pretty slow business. I had to work along 
time to get some of my own folks to take an 
interest in this stock. Finally I sold them 
some of my stock at low figures, just to 
get them started. Now, they are waking 
up and doing things that astonish even 
4a | It is going to be even more 

too. I began in a small way, with a 
ion head of cattle, but I tried to get the 
best I could, if they did cost me pretty 
well at the time. I have had g luck, 
never had anything the matter with my 
cows, and you can see what I am getting 
here.”’ 

Then he gave me the record of his cows, 
and certainly he has reason to be proud of 
their accomplishments. It is fine for any 
man to put his time and money into the 
work of advancing the dairy interests 
of the country. I do not know but it is 
just as much so for the man who has other 
irons in the fire as it is for any other man. 
Certainly these men of comfortable cir- 
cumstances are able to do fine things more 
quickly than the one who must feel his way 
along, and so we are under deep obligations 
to them; and yet, must we not lay asplen- 
did tribute at the feet of men who, in the 
face of heavy obstacles, are building up 
dairy farms which stand as the equal of 
anything which has been done by more 
fortunate men? It is not always easy to 
work one’s way up through the years to a 
condition of sure success. It takes a good 
deal longer to do it where one has not much 
money to lay out; but I think the man 
who goes thus slowly is often in a better 
position to make a real success of his 
work. He has had the actual practical 
experience which counts for so much. 
Money cannot buy everything. Exper- 
ience is one of these indispensables that 
time alone can bestow. All honor to the 
shirt-sleeve dairyman who has a great 
ideal and is working toward it. 


CREAM ON BUTTERMILK 
‘What is the cause for cream rising on 
buttermilk after it has stood for sometime? 
Is this cream a loss?” —A. W. H., Mont. 
The cause for cream rising on butter- 

milk after churning lies in the fact that a 
portion of the cream churned was not 
thoroughly ripened. This can be over- 
come by not adding any fresh cream for at 
least thirty-six hours prior to churning 
and keeping all the cream that is ready for 
churning, thoroughly stirred. This in- 


sures uniform ripening and the fat in the 
whole churning will gather into butter at 
the same time. 


<> 
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BEAUTIFUL, 
STRONG 


An attractive and substantial 
lawn fence around your home premises 
is proof of good taste and business economy. 


adds permanent value to your home. Combines 
beauty with strength. Built of heavily o— 
wire in various designs; weat \er proof; 
Good for many years — cheaper than aad and 
easy to erect on wood or iron posts. 


The New Cyclone-Waukegan Victor Gate 
has a thick coat of hot gaivanizing that is guar- 
anteed to last four times longer than any electric 
quivenisicg used on other farm gates. Automatic 
able latch locks gate in any raised position — 
ther latch operates independently of the other. 
kigid frame locking device prevents stuck from 
rooting or rai-ing gate to get under. Gate swings 
freely over snow banks. 
We have a dealer in every town. Write us Li, t free Mus. 
trated Catalog on Cyclone Fence and Vi Farm Gates. 


Cyclone Fence Co. Dept 101 Waukegan, I 

















open bekth wire, DOUBLE GALVAN 
arth wire ALVA IZED. 
Compare qualit with others. 


Buy direct f: facto! Hundreds of exc’ 
styles Wire and Ornamental Iron =s 
Fences eure ever: tes, eto. aa W rite for 


y purpose; 
First =k and Early eee Offer t 


ree Catalog, 
110 Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 


WARD MFG. CO, 
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Cheap as W 


ture Lawa 
and Farm Fence. Sell direct, shipping to 
users only at manufacturers’ prices. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 947 10thSt. Terre Haute, tad 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
RPP ERE ET IES PGR eT 





We manufac- 











Our advertisements are guaranteed. 














Mogul Oil 
Tractor for 9019 





An Easily Handled, Short 
Turning Tractor 


HIS new Mogul 8-16 tractor 

will do the work of eight hor- 
ses. It will give you 16 H. P. 
on the belt. 

Being a four-wheeled, all-purpose 
tractor, you can use it every 
working day. 

It wilk do plowing, disking and 
seeding. It will draw manure 
spreaders, wagons, hay loaders, 
mowers or binders. It will run 
acorn sheller, feed grinder, small 
shredder, thresher or ensilage 
cutter. 

Any farmer can buy this new Mogul 8-16 
tractorfor$675.00 cash,f.o.b. Chicago. 

The man who can use one of these Mogul 
tractors pays, at this price, the least for 


which a good, reliable, all-purpose 8-16 
tractor can be sold. 


If you want to use a Mogul small-farm 
tractor for spring work, your order 
should be placed now with the 1 HC 
local dealer, 

Write us for full information. 


International Harvester 
of America 


ys 


Cuarantee in Every Rod 
Why take chances with inferior fences and gates when 
Jess money buys the world’s best? We can supply your 
every fence requirement direct from our factory at 
Ra a big saving to you. Make us prove it. Write 
a, %e today for our Great Bargain Book. Get our 
ices. Select what you want and let 





Buy Direct at F 





| 
Our Diamond and 
Poultry Fences and " tal Wire and Stee! Picket 


Pences last 

right and sell 
styles of 
80. 


WARD MFG, CO, 310 Ward St., Decatur, 
and Lawn Fencing direct 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 220 Muncie, In? 
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From now till the middle of May, the! 
period during which the dairy herd is being | 
turned to grazing in various sections, great | 
care must be exercised in handling the 
milkers. The profits derived from dairy- 
ing will depend very largely upon the man- 
ner in which the changeis made from heavy 
stall feeding to grazing in the pastures. 

Many who are somewhat short of rough- 
age, or who turn to pasturage as a more 
convenient form of feeding the cows than 
giving roughage and grain for the entire 
ration, will turn to grass too early. When 
turned upon grass, the cows soon refuse 
to eat any grain or roughage whatever. 
This causes a falling off in both flesh and 
dairy products, since there is not sufficient 
grazing to maintain normal condition. 

Early pasturing also tends to keep down 


the grass growth by not letting it get a 
good start before the cows 2 to nip it 
xack. The ground is apt to be soft and 


spongy at this season, and here we have 
another detrimental effect produced by 
early pasturing. Turning to grass by slow 
degrees practically overcomes all of the 
above drawbacks, but it does even more 
than that. 

We first hold the cows off the pasture 
lands till the grass gets a good start—till 
the cows can secure a good bite of it; then 
turn in for an hour or two a day. The 
cows are penned in a dry jot night and 
morning, and thus forced to eat of grain 
and roughage. If they are turned out 
early in the morning, you need not expect 
them to eat a bite of either grain or rough- 
age, for they will not do it. Their crav- 
ing, naturally, is for the greenness, and 
if they are allowed to get to it, nothing 
else tempts their appetite. 

After the cows have enjoyed an hour or 
two of grazing for a few days, we give them 
free range of the pasture lands, but in the 
meantime they are held right to their grain 











FARM 
2i 
from factory at money 
Luppeld’s Staple Pick and Auxiliary Claw 


Fig Lepage HIGH FOR 
tays only 6 inches apart. 

saving prices. Ideal Galv. A RUD 
With the aid of a hammer and this 


Wires can_not slip. 100 
BARBED WIRE $1.45 
spool. Catalog free. 

pick any kind of wire staples may be 


easily removed. Made of Octagon Tool 
Steel. By parcel post, 60c. I also make 
If inter- 


Hoes on the German | pees mg L 
ested in a good hand-made article, we 
haveit. Our latest is a Sprouting Hoe. 





For particu- Luppold’s, Case, Mo. 


lars address 
Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 














and limited amount of good, clean rough- 
age; in the course of a week or two, they 
will relish and consume their grain and 
roughage, continuing to do so throughout 
the entire summer season. Some contend 
that this is a waste of feed, and while we 
will admit that no other article of feed has 
yet been discovered that will equal grass 
as a promoter of heavy milk production, 
we regard the matter thus: The continued 
feeding of grain and roughage along with 
the grazing will counterbalance the loosen- 
ing effect so noticeable in the bowels when 
spring grazing begins. It also promotes 
and maintains better and firmer flesh 
among the animals, at the same time en- 
hancing the richness and increasing the 
quantity of milk given. When the period 
comes in late fall to discontinue grazing, 
there will be less of a change in putting 
the cows on heavier feed at the approach | 
of winter. The milk flow thus will con- 
tinue to be more uniform, both in quantity 
and quality. 

Aside from the immediate benefits of 
this conservative management in turning 
the dairy herd to grass in the spring, the | 
influence it will wield on the pasture lands 
is an important factor that should com-| 
mend itself to every thoughtful dairyman. 
Not only will the feeding of grain and | 
roughage increase the <a profits for the 
present season, but it will enable one to 
run more stock on his pasture lands and 
keep them in better condition than if the 
usual careless method of turning to pasture 
is followed. It also means the mainte- 











nance of pasture lands of higher quality— 
pastures that will yield the maximum in 
grazing from year to year, instead of de- 
teriorating as most of them do.—M. C. 





There is less waste if ear corn for hogs is| 
given them on a clean feeding floor. 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 


‘World’s Best 
Roofing .~ 


Lightning-Proof, Fire- 
Proof, Rust-Proof—Lasts 
as long as Building Stands 


Your roofing expense will 
cease when once you have laid 
Edwards Tightcote Galvan- 
ized Steel Roofing. Cost 
square lowest ever made. 
epapee cost. Always beau- 
cost of fre insurance, 
EDWARDS Exclusive 
Tightcote Process 
Makes Edwards Metal Shingle, 


xctiitare aeeat 
ie, Gri; 

Rooting Sancing 8 ‘ete., ab- 

4 ° . ing, * 

solutely —~ po 























Seam, or 
rust-proof, Not space of 
a pin-point exposed 


to '. 
mew GALVANIZIN 
Take any other ANIZING 
bend it back and forth several 
times, hammerit down each time. 
grcley oll apieaitien oun eae 
erales van wi 
fingernail, Apply thistest to Ed- 
wards Tight: to hvanized Steel 
Roofing—you'll find no flaking. 
Interlocking Device Edwards Paten: 
Prevents Warping, Buck or “Grip-Lock”* 
ing. Pro Nail 







Samples & 
Roofind Book 


BON'T BUY until you get our fac- 
tory on best quality and guaran- 
teed heavy galvanized, open hearth Bes- 
semer steel wire fence. 26-inch hog fence, 
14c per rod. 41-inch farm fence, 2!c per 
rod. 48-inch ltry fence, 22.1-2e 
rod. NOTE: All wires are galvanized 
fore woven, Write for free catalog. 


Tiger Fence Company. Box 60, Waukesha, Wiss 































































1 13 CENTS A ROD for 
ao %- high fence; 
17 Me. arod foré7-in, 
stock on hy by 60-in, 
Hearn’ Gatvanised wire, Soild 
ae yd TRIAL. Barbed Wire, +) 
1, $1.46. Catalog free. 





Many earn @80 to @60 every week demonstrating our 
1915 Model Steel Automatic Handi-Tool. 


" le utes auto- 
le of 40men. Guaranteed for life. 

Spare t or permanent work. 
Ven. Write for ageney offer. 


(0..287 D tndostrial Bldg. 


ce for every pur- 


pose, heavy, me- 

dium, light, barb selvage, 

», Hog, Cattle, Poultry. Write for 
factory. 
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New Money-Making Plan 
Men and women make $2 an hour. $25 te $60 a week selling Plante 
— Silk Hone and U ear. Money &k outfit. Express paid. 
No experience . bey te 
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GROWING STURDY CHICKS 


By E. K. PARKINSON 


HE writer's 

success last 

year in raising 
chicks has tempted 
him to think that 
others might also 
be interested to 
learn the method, 
which, although not 
an original one, was 
a lopted for the first 
time with most 
satisfactory results. 
Using only strong, vigorous, 
_ to the choicest of cockerels, 
chicks, when hatched, were lively, 


yearling hens, 
the 
bright- 
eved little chaps, and it was determined 


to use all possible skill to save them, Thus 
the first thirty-six hours of their lives were 
spent in the incubator nursery; then they 
were transferred to an out-door brooder 
of standard make, which had been pre- 

viously prepared for them by covering the 
ro under the hover and nursery witha 
half inch of clean, dry sand, and getting 
the temperature up to 95 degrees under 
the hover, where it was kept the first week 
and then gradually dropped to 80 degrees 
by the twenty-first day. 

The chicks were transferred to their 
new quarters in the evening in a basket 
lined with an old blanket, which had been 
previously warmed by the fire. The first 
day the little fellows were kept busy as 
could be looking for something to eat. 
Their first meal, fed on a clean board, con- 
sisted of one-third stale bread, one-third 
rolled oats, and one-third hard-boiled 
eggs, shells and all (these were the infer- 
tiles taken from the incubator on the 
seventh day) mixed with sweet milk into a 
crumbly consistency, to which was added 
a little chick-sized grit. This mixture was 
fed every two and one-half hours, and 
after each mealthe youngsters were pushed 
back under the hover. The second day, 
in addition to the mash a little chick-feed 
was scattered about on the feeding board 
and on the floor near the hover. Of course 
a fountain of clear water with the chill 
taken off and a box containing chick-sized 
charcoal and grit, were also provided and 
kept constantly before them. The third 
day the mash feed was only given twice, 
the scratch feed taking the place of the 
other three feeds. This was now fed in 
the litter 
quarter-inch 
ieeoush a hand-cu 

Che fourth day 
floor of 


lengths, by running it 
tter. 
a radical change was 


the sun parlor was first 


made; the 
covered with an inch of sand, then two 
inches of finely cut litter, in which was 


Ki attered three ,ounds of chick-food; then 
another two mehes of litter was added and 
three more pounds of chick-food scattered 
about. ‘The door into the nursery was 
then opened, and from that day on, the 
chicks had to scratch for a living. Green 
food was started on the fourth day and con- 
sisted of sprouted oats, cut fine, and given 
in small quantities at first and gradually 
increased. 

On the seventh day meat scraps were 
fed in little hoppers, in the proportion of 
one eighth of a pound to fifty chicks daily, 
until the fifteenth day when they were 
kept before them constantly in hoppers 
that could be closed at night. The scratch 
feed in the litter lasted for five days, when 
the chicks were allowed the run of the en- 

tire house, where the brooder was, which 
was 6x8 fee t. The floor of this house was 
likewise covered with sand to the depth of 
two inches, and over this spread two inches 
of litter in which was scattered fifteen 
ounds of chick-food, then two inches more 
litter was added and fifteen pounds of 
until there was eight 
- unds of food 


scratch-food added, 
inches of litter and sixty 
in 


he room, which lasted about five and a 





, made by cutting clover hay into | 








half weeks. The 
first day or so the 
chicks were 


watched carefully, 
and driven back in- 
to the brooder 
every half hour to 
prevent their be- 
coming chilled but 
after that they were 
allowed the run of 
the little house. As 
the chicks learned 
to run to the house as they needed to, 
they were let out on the grass, but kept 
near the house for two weeks until they 
had begun to show signs of feathering out, 
when they were allowed free range on 
pleasant days. 

After the twelfth week, the now fast- 
growing chicks were put out in a colony 
house on the edge of a corn field, where 
they remained until transferred to the 
laying house the latter part of September. 
As a result of this method of feeding, the 
loss of young chicks was immensely re- 
duced, and the average for the year was a 
ten per cent loss as against a fifteen per 
cent loss when fed by hand. 


HANDLING DUCK AND GOOSE 
FEATHERS 

Generally speaking there is probably 
less waste of geese and duck feathers than 
of chicken and turkey, because the prices 
are considerably highe rs and the uses more 
0 rous, but it is probable that many 
bring a lower price than they should, 
because of the imperfect methods of sort- 
ing and curing. 

In the first place, the birds should be 
dry picked, so as to save the animal oils 
which give the feathers their “life.”” The 
reduction in grade because of scalding is 
not so great with geese and duck feathers 
as with turkey and chickens, provided pro- 
per care has been exercised and the birds 
immersed for only a very short time and 
the drying properly attended to. The 
feathers from the two kinds of birds should 
be kept separate, but otherwise the method 
of handling is simple. 

Dry picked goose 
should be placed on the floor and 
out for two or three days. Keep the 
ers from pure white birds by themselves. 
Use special care to have the floors scrupu- 
lously clean, for white feathers especially, 
since the whiteness is what gives them 
the value. Each day the feathers should 
be turned over until thoroughly dry. The 


and duck feathers 
es 


quills and coarser feathers should never! 


be included with the body feathers. 

I have found that burlap or cotton sacks 
are best. for shipping small feathers, which 
unless perfectly dry are apt to become 
mildewed very rapidly and command a re- 
duced price. In the autumn, 
geese feathers dry and in gé 
are worth about sixty cents 
gray goose feathers and white 
forty cents per pound; gray duck, thirty- 
two cents. Scalded stock generally brings 
from three to five cents per mon | less. 

Every poultry keeper should save the 
feathers. They may seem a small item, 
but one will be surprised what a nice little 
sum the saved feathers will bring.—A. E.V 


condition 


In warm climates, or as summer feed in 
colder regions, a good mash for young 
stock consists of five parts wheat bran, 
eight parts clover or alfalfa (simply 
chopped if green, steamed if dry), two 
parts ground oats, one part corn meal, one 
teaspoonful salt to each half gallon. Two- 
and-a-half parts liquid to one part of 
the dry mixture. It is preferable that the 
water be hot and mixture covered, to 
permit steaming and swelling for a few 
hours. 
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Perfect Incubator 
heating. Greatest 
triumph we ever 
made in incubator 
construction. 


Just Like the | Moist Heat 
of the Mother Hen 


Send for fine 
e catalog 
Means most whicks and healthi- No.53, Tlus- 
est chicks. Insures you against trates 15 spe- 
dead-in-shell chicks. No other “# 
machine can get it. Book 
X-Ray Brooders as far ahead as 
X-Ra nen no Direct-to- 
rice Freight 
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X-Ray Incubator Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 











Exterminate Rats and Mice from your 
nises in a SAFE, SANE and SANIT- 
ARY MANNER. No muss. No odor, 
Harmiess to human beings. 


RAT CORN 


is the farmer's friend. Kill the rats and stopthe 
waste. It means dollarsin yourown pocket. Rat 
Corn for rodents. It mpemnenaies | em. Booklet in 
each can, How to Bats. Ans 

and General Stores. 25¢, 50c, $1.00 oy pail $5. bo. 

















1 special 
special! ofler 

Knuoson Site Saxe bene 65! St. Joseph, Mo. 
“Where do the poultry profits go? Have you 
ever figured this out? Wehave made an 
exhaustive study of this im- 
portant problem and the answer 
is in our new Poultry Book, just 
off the press. Send 10c for a copy, 
to-day, and we will enclose our 


Cash ValueCoupon, The book is 
worth severaldollars tothe poul- 
E. CONKEY 





try owner. co. 
145 Conkey Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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CHICK RATIONS 


Pure water and green food are as essen- f 4 


tial for chickens as for people, but that is 
an old story to the reader and, as a rule, 
he dislikes to plod through a long sermon 
of ‘‘you must’s” and “you should’s”’, when 
he reads for a definite piece of informa- 
tion, Often a balanced ration, that has 
proven its worth in practice, is all that is 
wanted by the farmer, so here are given | 
several rations for the chicks. 

When forty-eight to sixty hours old, 
feed some finely pe hard boiled eggs, 
shell and all; infertile eggs from the incu- 
bator are just the thing. Then place be- 
fore the chicks, in a shallow pan, a dry 
mash that can be prepared from locally 
grown grains. Where kafir corn can be 
grown, the following is a good combination 
of grains: Corn meal, 2 pounds; ey 
2 pounds; bran, 2 pounds; beef scrap, 
pounds; charcoal, 2 pounds. 

Feed the above as a dry mash and have 
it. before the chicks practically all the time. 
Then three or four times a day scatter the 
following grain mixture in the litter: Corn 
chop (sifted), 2 pounds; cracked kafir corn, 
2 pounds; cracked wheat, 2 pounds; millet, 
1 pound. 

Here is a ration forthe northern farmer’s 
chicks which can be used till they are 
eight or ten weeks old: Cracked wheat, 25 
pounds; granulated oat meal, 15 pounds; 
millet seed, 12 pounds; corn (cracked fine), 
10 pounds; peas, 7 pounds; grit (chick size), 
10 pounds. 

A pound of cracked rice could be profit- 
ably added. Scatter the mixture through 
the litter three or four times a day. e 
younger chicks should also get a dry mash 
of: Bran, 10 pounds; shorts, 10 pounds; 
corn meal, 10 pounds; blood meal, 3 
pounds. 

When the chicks are about four or five 
weeks old change the mash to: Wheat 
bran, 1 pound; corn meal, 2 pounds; mid- 
dlings, 1 pound; beef scrap, 1 pound, 

Another good grain ration to be scat- 
tered in the litter is: Finely cracked corn, 
50 pounds; cracked wheat, 30 pounds; 
cracked barley (hullssifted out), 10 pounds, 
steel cut or oat meal, 8 pounds; millet, 
1 pound; granulated raw bone, 1 pound. 

A good and inexpensive feed for the | 
corn Belt is: | 

Grain (in litter) 


Oatmeal, 100 pounds; finely cracked | 








corn, 200 pounds; cracked wheat, 300 
pounds. 
Dry Mash (in hopper) 

Wheat middlings, 100 pounds; corn meal | 
100 pounds; beef scrap, 200 pounds; bran, 


100 pounds. 
The universal criticism of these rations 
will be that too many different are 


used and too much mill by-products, and 
meat meal will have to be pure . 
Variety is the spice of life, with poultry as 
well as with — If the greatest profit 
is desired, these purchased feeds cannot 
be dispensed with. If only enough 
chickens are kept for home use, the farmer 
is probably justified in ignoring the value 
of commercial feeds and accepting the 
lower return his poultry will give kins with- 
out them. 





Sweet cream should not be added tothat iw 
which is to be churned less than twelve 
hours before churning. It makes the 





J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 
Fire- and Weather- 


roof, last forever. 
Biig y artistic. 






J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 
Weather - proof, fire 
retardant, needs no 
coating. First cost 
only cost. For roofs 
of permanent char- 

acter. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 
“Rubber - Type” 
roofing. Best of ite 

clase. 


J-M Roofings 
for Every 
z 











Campaign on Make ’EKm White 
week--liberal credit-- free goods- 





SS Seek 


of the Gundlach Machinery Co., 


Belleville, IL 


Everyone around Belleville, Illinois, 
knows this contractor and knows that 
a Johns-Manville roof is a roof you 
can depend on because of 


-M ROOFING 





Responsibility, 


When you put a J-M Roof on your build- 
ing and register it with us, its long life and 
efficient service become our responsibility. 


Every J-M Registered Roof, no matter where it may 
be located, is systematically kept under our care. 


The tremendous size of the Johns-Manville field 
force,with its representatives everywhere, enables us 
to give this unique service and in the fullest practi- 
cal sense to live up to our idea of J-M Responsibility. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings are more than weather- 
proof, They give fire protection also. Sparks and 
flying brands will not ignite them. 


JI-M Asbestos Roofings are examined by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories (under the direction of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters). 


We want every ]-M Roof Owner to his roof with 
us so we can see that it gives him real ]-M Roofing Service 
Tell us what kind of building you have to roof and we 
will tell you the type of roofing that has given the best 
service on similar buildings during our experience of more 
than a half century. 


RRA 
c ze. 
York 


3. 
THE CANADIAN BH. W, JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 





Why So Many Chicks Die and 
How to Save Yours 


Leg weakness, diarrhoea, gapes, etc., account for 50% of the t total 
loss of baby chicks, Most of these ailments can be avoided and corrected 


and the chicks saved b 


builders. So sure am | tha 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A 


will put stamina and veer 4 your chicks—help 
elp 


them ward off disease, 


em grow and mature 


rapidly, that I have authorized my dealer 
in your town to supply you with 


enough for your floc 


Pan-a-ce-a doesn’t do as 


; and if m 
i claim, re" 


turn the ony ckages and get 


your money bac 


uy on that guar- 


antee—you can’t possibly lose. 


4h lbs. 25¢; & ibs. Oc; 25-Ib. 

pail$2.50 (except in Canada 

and the far West). My Pan. 

a-ce-a is never peddled—it is 

sold only by reputable dealers 

whom you know. Write for 
book. 


my free poultry 


ANTE At once—men and women everywhere 
D to aid us in our Great National Adv. 
Washing Wax—$15to$50 per 
-adv. bel. Write at onee to 

NEWBERRY (€0., Inc., T. 203 N. Peoria ®t., Chleago, U. 8. A. 


LEE 





SINCLAR Box 142, 5.24 


y _ timely use of scientific tonics and blood 





I pay highest cash prices for butter- 
files, Insects, every pring, Summer, 
Fall. Men. Women. ingsres book 


tra, op 
" Loe Anavies, Cal. 








operation more difficult and much of the 
fat is lost in the buttermilk. 





Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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GRADING MARKET EGGS 


By PROF. H. A. 


1. Selects or first grade 2 
HE demand for fresh eggs has been 
increasing at a very marked rate 
during the past few years. The 

price of fresh eggs has always been high 

and the product scarce. With the present 
system of marketing eggs there is no in-| 


centive for the farmer to produce a better | 
| would enable the farmer to produce the} 


product. As long as his eggs are accepted 
by the local buyer and not many are re- 
ected or placed back in his basket, little 
attention 1s paid to the proper care of the 
market egg. 

Eggs are perishable and must be treated 
assuch. While the hen is the only animal 
on the farm that manufactures her product 
and turns it out in a sealed package ready 
for market, we must not forget that the 
qu ality 18 apt to deteriorate. The shell of 
the egg is porous in nature and permits 
moisture from within the egg to evaporate 
and allows the contents to deteriorate 
Eggs, after they have left the hands of the 
local buyer, are carefully candled and 
graded into different grades. The number 
of grades made depends upon the season 
of the year, the demand and the market | 
that the dealer is catering to At least 
three grades are made and quite frequently 


more 

The Iowa pure food law states that it is 
unlawful to have for or to sell bad 
eggs. This makes it necessary that the 
lo al buyer candle all eggs during the time 
the year when bad eggs are likely to be 
found. It would be s an easy matter for the 
local buyer at the time that he is candling 
to place the eggs into three grades and pay 
on a quality basis. 
The Grades of Eggs i 
he best grade could be called ‘‘selects’’ 
and in this grade would be placed the ab- 


sale, 


solutely fresh, large sized, clean shelled | it 
eggs. They should also be free from stains, | 
unwashed, the contents full, and the white | 
thick and viscous, 
The second grade would include those 
eggs that were a little smaller in size, 
reasonably fresh, clean shelled, 


but the | 
contents slightly shrunken. 

Che third grade would include all those | 
that would not grade as selects or firsts 
would be eggs that were stale shrunken, 
small in size, and dirty, but still edible. 

Rots, eracks, checks and leakers would 
be candled out. 

If eggs were bought on the quality basis 
it would give the careful farmer an incen- 
tive to produce good eggs and it would | 
discourage the careless farmer who goes 
out and hunts his eggs just before going | 





commen incubator 
can be used or a bicycle 


H ule mnding device a 
i ‘ith hoodalevice 


imp ma 


kes an excellent light 


2. Second grade 


| 9. It is best to market the eggs every 
| three days in warm weather. 

10. Do not market eggs that have 
been placed in an incubator and candled 
out. 

11. Do not market small, inferior and 
dirty eggs. Use this kind at home. 


of very convenient commercial candling 
| devices on the market. 
| equipped with dry cells, while others use 
| electric current. 
} construction, 
| essentials: 





BITTENBENDER 





Dirties or third grade 


to town. Few people realize the rapidity 
with which eggs spoil when exposed to heat. 
Our greatest loss comes from heated fer- | 
tile eggs. Mature males in all cases should 
be sold off or confined after hatching is 
over until ready to breed again. 

The following suggestions, if carried out, 


best grade of eggs: 

1. Do not keep mongrel stock 

2. Do not allow the nests to become 
filthy. 

3. Separate the laying hens from the 
sitting hens. 

4. Gather the eggs at least every day, 


better twice a day during very warm 
weather. 
5. Keep all eggs in a dry, cool, well 


ventilated place. 

6. Do not keep eggs in a kitchen near 
a fire of any kind, 
7. Never wash eggs, 
keeping qualities. 

8. Do not sell eggs “‘case count,”’ 
demand that your eggs be candled. 


as it spoils their 


but 





12. Eggs readily absorb odors and| 
should be kept away from anything such as 


oil, onions or any material that has a} 
strong odor. 
13. Hatch the next winter's layers 
before June Ist. 
14. Separate the male birds from the | 


flock as soon as the hatching season is over. 

Ay Eggs that are of questionable qual- 
it such as those secured from stolen | 
a A ought not to be marketed as so | 
e 


When taking eggs to market it is | 
better to keep them covered rather than 
to expose them to the sun’s rays. 

17. Provide plenty of vermin-free 
nests in the houses for the hens so that 
they will not be compelled to seek the weeds 


| and undesirable places under buildings to 


|lay their eggs. 

‘If eggs are handled according to the | 
above mentioned suggestions it would 
not be necessary to candle, but often times 
nests are found where the quality of the | 
eggs are questionable and then it would | 
be necessary to candle. 

A small equipment is all that is neces- 
sary. A convenient room that can be 
darkened from the stronger, more direct 
rays of light will serve the purpose. The 
machine or candling device can be home 
made or purchased. There are a number 


Some of these are 


The device, of whatever 
should have the following 

First; that the light be strong enough 
to throw its rays through the egg and to 
show the nature of the contents to the 
person candling. 

Second: that it 
to operate. 


is convenient and easy 
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Get the whole sfory of the Belle City’s World's 
Championship Hatches in my great Free Book *‘Hatching 
Facts." The winners of the Zi World’ s Championship 
an AL the we ery, of their ~~ making. prize. 


31 Times Rollo 


Belle City 








World’s Champion 
besides giving you full information, facts, proofs, about 
these wonderful hatching 000 in nm use. 





Writs for “Hatching Fac*s”’ Todsy—A Postal Brings It 
= tells everything. Illustrates the Belle Cy Incubator 
and Brooder in actual colors—shows what makes the 
Belle City the 21 Times World's Champion—gives facts 
about pee opereny bigger and better r= tee have 
ever heard of Book gives my $800 Offers. 
se offers a ‘the way for to sry inerease 
ultry its this season. gives full particu- 

= fm y 1-2-3 months’ HomeTest Pian, my l0year ponez 
back guaranty, and 


my low i ight 
surprise you, rite today to Jim Rohan 
RELL © CITY 











TOR CO... Box 42, Racine,Wis, 


Shoemaker’s 
1915 Poultry 
Book 



















































All about Ineuba- 
ters, prices ond 
operation. A 

about poultry 
houses and how to 
build them. It's 
an encyclopedia of 





This new book 
has over 20 
pages with 
many colored 
plates of fow!s 
true to life, It 









telis all about chickendom You 

chickens, need it Sat Bee 

their prices, Money back 
satisfied. 






their care. 
diseases and 
remedies, 


$ 


c ©. SHOEMAKER, 
Box 931. Hereepeort, Ii), 


25 omen Titania 



















our a a My -, as ne poultry men. 
Send for Free Book of Facts Se: bow Mankato 
ie made, Cs. ifurnia Ked wood case, triple 
wails, asbestos lined. Pure Lake Su- 







Pericr copper tank, safety fa- 
mous * \ lider’ thermometer. 
Sutomatic regulator made. Double 





heating system ineures uniform tem- 
ure. You can't best it at doubie 
price. 120 enick brooder $2.60; 
240 chick 04.0 and up 





















Mankato Incubator Co, 
Sex 731, Mankote, Mina. 








PARCEL POST BOXES 
Ship Eggs. Dressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, 
etc., by parcel post direct to your customers. 


“H&D” BOXES 


meet all Government requirements—guar- 
antee safe delivery of products. Madein 
various shapes and sizes—strong, light and 
sanitary, Protect contents from heat, cold 










The HINDE & DAUOCH PAPER Co. 
Dept. X Sandusky, Ohio. 


Stop White Diarrhea Quick 


with Abbott’s Poultry Cholera Remedy. 
Also an fosive treatment for pe Saas and 
black eys. — — 7 y experiment 


head of turk 
platens. pet a he gg Bn ond PEST —+ 
back if not satisfied. $1.00 sizes. Sample box 
Send for free Babhtes Poultry Diseases. 
your druggist or veterinarian or sent direct postpaid. 


= SANTEE TES Ce iS 


7] stop losin: 65% of incubator chicks with bowel trouble. 
Whartceby's Weeder Baby Chick Sever insures 96%, No 
2- guaranteed. My Book on Care and 
‘eeding of C hicks free with 50c . postpaid, or 
fe raisers names r today. 
iow ft. Shertd Street, OUlebome Cty, 


; a(S 
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Third; that, it is safe and will not catch 
fire. 
A ‘satisfactory candling device can be 
made out of a box. This should have a 
removable top, large enough to permit the 
placing of whatever light is to be used. 
f a kerosene lamp is used, leave the open- 
ing at the top large enough for the chim- 
ney. If anelectric light is used, just space 
enough for the cord is all that is necessary. 
In front of the direct rays of the light, 
make a hole a little larger than a half dol- 
lar. Place around the edges of the open- 
ing some dark felt-like material or soft, 


pliable leather. The opening should be | egg 


made of such shape that when the large 
end of the egg is eld to the opening the 
light from within will shine through the 
egg. Any rays of light from around the 
egg or from the candling device shining 
into the candler’s eyes makes it difficult 
to candle the eggs quickly and accurately. 


HOW ABOUT THAT INCUBATOR? 

We had hoped to celebrate the depar- 
ture of Old Mr. Winter from our farm 
earlier than that pleasure was allotted us, 
and the hens around most corn belt farms 
pomhanty deferred laying because of similar 
hopes. Have you put off buying a new 
ineubator for the same reason? Spring 
usually comes with a rush when steady 
winter weather hangs on so late. You'll 
want early chicks just the same as usual 
and you'll be in a great hurry. Getting 
a late start makes it all the more necessary 
to have one or more incubators. They en- 
able one to make up for lost time by 
hatching a great number of chicks at once. 
Otherwise you would be very late indeed 
with baby chicks and spring fries and what 
is even more important—late with next 
year’s layers. Pullets for next year ought 
to be ready to lay by November or Decem- 
ber and to do so they must be hatched 
early. 

Get an incubator. It is not an expense 

it is an investment and it will pay for 
itself. In ashort time you can have more 
chicks than a couple of dozen hens could 
hatch and you will have them all in one 
nice company so that you can care for 
them easily. The chicks will grow into a 
splendid, evenly matched flock of even 
age and maturity. I would want an incu- 
bator for this if for no other reason. In 
fact. I would not think of trying to raise 
chickens by hit or miss methods—which 
is to say, without an incubator. I know 
when I want to hatch chicks and I do not 
want to wait on the hens nor wait until 
my neighbor is through and willing to loan 
his incubator. The money is in the early 
chicks. Better turn to the incubator ads 
im this issue or in the February Poultry 
Number and write at once for several 


incubator catalogs. They’re all instruc-| 


tive. 


THE GUINEA 

Although the nervous, excitable disposi- 
tion of the guinea cannot be overcome by 
gentle treatment and petting, the guinea 
is easily taught to return home from its 
wanderings at night if it is so taught while 
young, and for this reason it is usually 
better to buy eggs and hatch them under 
a chicken hen rather than buy old birds 
and remove them to a strange place. 

The guinea is very tender while young, 
and it is best to have them hatched during 
the warmer part of the seaswn. June is 
early enough, and July or August are also 
very good months. They must have dry 
quarters, and if hatched under a chicken 
hen they must be confined in a coop or box 
so closely that they cannot escape and run 
away for a few days until they learn the 
hen’s call. 

After they are a few days old they are 
better if allowed to run at large to gather 
thei, own food. ‘They may be fed morn- 
ings and evenings, but will gather most of 
their food. The guinea hen has a rather 
bad reputation as a mother, but it is ac- 
cording to nature for every species of 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


own young, and our experience is that un- 
der ordinary conditions the guinea hen 
knows better how to care for her young 
than any foster mother. Of course a 
guinea hen, or any other hen for that 
matter, cannot succeed in rearing a flock 
of young keats if they are hatched late in 


There are two different breeds of guin- 
eas, the white and the pearl. Both breeds 
are excellent summer layers, and the eggs 
are of superior quality. The guinea egg 
is about two-thirds as large as the hen 
, and has a decidedly better flavor. The 
guinea hen begins to lay as soon as the 
weather gets warm in the spring. If they 
are well fed during the winter they will 
begin to lay earlier than if they are only 
half fed through the winter. Our guineas 
began to lay April 19th, last year and con- 
tinued to lay until about the middle of 
October. The flock averaged about ninety 
eggs to the hen for the season, and one of 
the hens hatched out and raised a brood 
of keats late in the season. 

If there are as many male birds in the 
flock as there are hens they will mate off in 
pairs, but if only a few male birds are kept 
several hens will mate with one male and 
all or nearly all of them will lay inthe same 
nest. Most guinea raisers recommend 
keeping one male bird for every five hens, 
we kept only two male birds with twenty 
hens last year and the eggs hatched as 
well as they did when we kept more males. 
The fewer male birds that are kept in the 
flock, the less quarrelsome they are. 

The flesh of the guinea has a gamy 
flavor and is coming into use as a substi- 
tute for game birds in some of the eastern 
cities. e young guinea, two pound size, 
is quoted by some commission merchants 
at from 45 to 50 cents each, while old 
guineas are quoted on the same market 
at 25 cents each. Guinea eggs cell at the 
same price as hen eggs and have the ad- 
vantage of having much thicker shells and 
are not so liable to get broken in shipment. 
—A. J. L., W. Va. 


PRESERVING EGGS 

“TI understand that eggs are apt to be 
high next fall and winter. Why? And 
how can eggs be safely and cheaply 

reserved when they are cheap?’’—B. D., 
Minn. 

Poultry experts of the Department of 
Agriculture have hinted that eggs are 
apt to be high next fall. The meat ques- 
tion is getting serious and this will drive 
consumers to use more eggs, hence the 


as breeding season is over, kill all roosters, 
or pen them by themselves. In a short 
time the eggs will be infertile and fit for 





putting down in water glass. 

Fresh, infertile eggs put in a solution of 
water glass (silicate of soda) one part 
| water glass to nine parts water that has 
been boiled will keep in good condition 
several months in an ordinary cellar. 
Put them in stone jars and see that all 


cops are submerged. 
fater glass ought to cost around 60 


or 75 cents a gallon—less in larger quan- 
tities. It is a cheap, effective way of 
| preserving eggs. 


SOME GOOD LAYERS 
I take a great interest in poultry and 
lhave a flock of twenty Rhode Island 
Red hens, that are remarkable layers. 
During the month of January they laid 
337 eggs, an average of ten eggs a day 
or 16 eggs perhen. During February they 
laid 400 eggs, an average of 14 eggs a 

day or 20 eggs per hen.—J. L., Pa. 








Advertised goods must be as good as 
claimed or the maker is worse off to adver- 
tise than to say nothing at all. Goods 
advertised in Successful Farming are guar- 
anteed by us to be as represented. Found 
something you were looking for in this 
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animal life to know how to care for its | 

















advance in value. This spring as soon | 
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The best medicine for 
Chicks and Chickens 
—roup, colds, canker, 
sore head, chicken pox, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 


sample and poultry book. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 3 Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee's Lice Killer, Mandy Lee Incubator. etc. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of «00 Main St., 
Kansas oy, Mo. - Giving away free a valuable 
eng Tits book containaociontihe Cent San 2, 
how to prepare home solution that cures 
of ev 
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P Money Making Poultry 
Our specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick - 
ens, turkeys, ducks and Fa. Prize winners. 
Best stock and eggs. owest prices; oldest 
farm. Fine 30th Anniversary catalog FREE. 
H. M. JONES CO., Box 18, Des Moines, lowa 


















ts Wanted 


W. H. METZGER MFG, 00., Dept. 61, QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 
SL 

7 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens. 

ducks, geese and turkeys 
orthern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fow!ls, eges and inco ators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Our new 
100 page 21st Annua! Poultry Book Free. 


R. F, NEUBERT CC., Box 840 Mankato, Minn, 
I'LL START YOU RIGHT foie nc 
with eggsfrom my GreatLaying and Winn 
tarh bf aby LV ae rd ge 

poe sgahanetLC f atarax 
Mating List FREE. C.D. Stats OONA. 1OWA 
BEST and CHEAPEST CHICKEN HOUSE 

Kwo Inch Concrete Wallis 

I sell the instructions. Circular free— 
C. C. ROOT, 2401 Gillside Ave., SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
EGGS From Thoroughbred Chickens. 
Best breeds only. White orns, 

Barred Buff 














Rhode Island Reds, - 


at . White Wyandottes. 
Seen M . Hillside Poultry ion. Pale ilieote 

$< 
FINE CATALOU S.A" varieties fine Poultry, Turkeys, 


Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, 
Dogs, Stock, Eggs. Circular free. Pioneer Farm, Telford, Pa. 


CERTIFIED 187 EGG Fr 0 alien 


JO8. 3. BARCLAY, «+» D, PENNA. 


Prize Poutry, 5 
20 Eggs $l 00 Pow free. Ligatraied Saigiee 


White Wyandottes Paeiieraree—t ALC 


LINOIS 















C.& N. OLEAVES, BOXE. 















$6 per 100 eggs from R. ©. Reds. 
$1 15 Mrs. Fred Dettwiler, R, 4, Monroe, Wis 
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call all poultry vermin, 


have their different varieties with 
their respective habits. 

They range from 1-1000 to 1-6 of an 
inch in size, do not interbreed but preserve 


surprised to learn that but a few varieties 
attack land fowl in general, and different 
breeds of fowl have their own particular 


attacks chickens and guineas, 


and another guineas and peacocks 
Turkeys have three 
peacocks three 


, two kinds restrict themselves 
; one to chickens and pigeons 
; one to chickens, pigeons and guineas 
have one mite all 
and turkeys three, 


bird-flea preys on 
; and sometimes chickens. 
The idea that waterfowl have no bugs, 





themselves to | 


» two varieties of lice and two kinds | 


: is common to both. 


microbes do little 


nethods for their destruction. 


except when | 









POULTRY, MITES AND LICE 


By CHARLES M. BARNITZ 


gorged with blood, is se mi-parasitic, not 
living on the body of the victim, but hiding 
and breeding in crevices, dark corners, 
back of stationary roosts and nests, in 
accumulated filth and rubbish, from which 
retreat it swarms out onto its helpless 
victims at night. 

When full of blood, mites return to con- 
cealment and are seldom seen by day un- 
less so numerous that all cannot feed at 
night, their special daylight victims being 
layers, setting hens, squabs and broods 
in bughouse coops and brooders. Their 
hide-and-seek tactics so deceive that the 
pests are often undiscovered until these 
tremendous breeders overflow their re- 
treats, hanging in clusters, and appear 
thick as dust. Such a horde drains a 
flock’s veins. They become anaemic, 
unprofitable, ripe for tuberculosis. Many 
poultry failures result from neglect to 
prevent these bloodsuckers. 

To Destroy Red Mites 

Red mites have great powers of resist- 
ance and experiment shows them alive 
after a year without food. Attempts to 
starve them out sometimes result in their 
emigration to the stable where they attack 
the cattle and sometimes cause horses to 
run away. 

Burning sulphur and most insect pow- 
ders have little effect as mites are not real 
insects, but really spiders, called the 
“spider louse.”’” They are harder to kill 
than lice because their manner of breath- 
ing is different and, to reach them in their 
hidden retreats, spraying is most effectual. 
Best killers are kerosene, hot lime wash 
to which five ounces crude carbolic acid 
have been added to the gallon, and kero- 
sene emulsion. These are also death to 
pigeon ticks, dove-cote bugs, and the 
fleas which have about same habits as red 
mites. 

To make the emulsion, shave a half 
ound of soap into a gallon of soft water, 
feat to boiling point, stir in two gallons 
of kerosene and, for use, dilute with ten 
times as much water. 

Before spraying, the house should be 
thoroughly cleaned, and should be sprayed 
three times, twice the first day and about 
the fifth day to catch stragglers and the 
newly hatched. Ceiling, walls, floor, 
roosts, nests, all corners and cracks should 
be carefully covered and it is sometimes 
necessary to spray the outside where 
house is loosely joined and mites have 
outlets to ese ape. 

Mites flourish in dark, damp, dirty hen 
houses. Where these conditions do not 
prevail and proper preventive measures 
are used they are seldom seen unless in- 
troduced by accident or borne in by 
sparrows whose nests are generally bug- 
house. 

Poultry Lice 

Lice are divided into four different 
groups, goniodes, gonicotes, lipeureus and 
|menopen. These have their varieties, the 
destructive of which is the head 
and the most common is the pale 

Head lice, like mites, suck 
the others can only bite, or 

| 
feather 


most 
| louse, 
body 
blood, but 
chew, and feed on dead cells, skin, 
material or surface flesh. 

They are born and spend their life 
| cycle on the fowl, dividing it in sections; 
some live in the fluff, other varieties in- 
habit rump, head and neck or wings, 
while some, the hoboes, wander every- 
where. They differ somewhat in shape 
and size and in color are gray, yellow, 
brown or mottled. 

They are multiplex multipliers, hatch- 
ing about once a week in hot weather, the 
first generation of a single louse reaching 

25,000, the third 125,000, the descendants | 

| of ten lice in e ight weeks being estimated | 
at 1,250,000. 


louse. 
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How One Pair of Pigeons 


Earned Me One Thousand Dollars 


Read this true and convincing story by 
an Indiana man 60 years old, showing 
what can 


it In Our big free beok for 1915, ‘‘How to 
Make Money ha; — uabs."’ 
small, bi particulars and 


grow big. 
prices in the 1915 ws book. Write for it 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,350 Howard St.Melrose,Mass. 


Our ¢ Guarantee of Poultry Advertising 

uality of poultry is to some extent a matter 

of Tons ual fancy. We guarantee that our poultry 

advertisers are honest and reliable but we cannot 

euerameee that the buyers ideal will be the same as the 

ideal. All stock should be examined at the ex- 

| arenes before acceptance, a» it is generally not re- 

after being turned loose on buyers premises 

win case of poor hatches caus are usually re- 
ced at half | price b but not free 


GREIDER'S Fine CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry, 70 varieties illustrated and 
descnded, many in natural colors Perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubstors and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need the noted book. Send fer u—today 


B. H. GREIDER « = « Bex #3 RHEEMS, PA. 


Chickens; Bronze 
Bd J Holland, 
TIE P 
bon Red Turkeys; Toulouse, Embden 
African, China Geese: Pekit 
covy, Indian Runner Ducks: 
Juineas; Incubators and Brooders. Cata- 


log 2c. Theodore Franz, Box 93 Mankato, Mina 


200 EGG HAT SNLY 


ONLY : 

al No freight to pay. Actua! hen controls everything, 
Ge temps, ne expense, no costly mistakes. (ver 600,000 
sold. Thousands of testimonials. james wanted. 
Free Catalog with introductory 
MATURAL HEN INC. C4.. Sta. H. Bent, 26, Les Annclns. Cot. 


Best Paying Varieties 
Sat er a Dueks, Geese and 
Hardy, Northern raised 

















So 


Niches we -* ~~. ™ Eegs and Incubators AT 
LOWEST PRICES. Large poultry ae of valuable 
information 4c. EBER. Box t san. Manbate 





so Soka —Containes articles oa 
Zea tains Facies 
“ne pm wanes 


Stock and 
POULTRY FARMS, BOX if a HOPE, IND. 
Prices | es. VARIETIES 
farm-raised Lan: Water-Fow! 8. 
in season. “itas. Catalogue. and * 





Guide,” Write 
HENRY td 4 5 Farmer- 
man, Box @ Freeport, tt. 





7 you want your 


BUFF WYANDOTTES 


> to show a 
handsome prof 175 


andottes. 
to 24 . a4 ti rf’ LE VALLEY 
Pou CrRe + ake ar, Bee, W oodsSta., Cincinnati. O . 


stra’ 
HATCHING EGGS St. Paul's. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. ‘Trap sords up to 234 eggs. We 


breedonestrainr ight. Special descriptive circ ar 


Orchard House Poultry Farm, & ‘Pact, Mic 
White Leghorns—YESTERLAID Strain. 
wo! Eu je lay at 4% months. Bought a. 20 
Stations. stud i-dam 








: reasonable Bring success. 

%.. Vestertaid Egg Parm Co., Bost. 63, Paeifie, Ro. 

65 BREED Fine Pure-pred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Belgian 


Hares at low prices. 60 page illustrated catalogue Free 
Stockandeggs. H.A. Souder,Box 35 Setlersville, Pa. 


RUNNER DUCK HISTORY FREE ©": uampion winners 


an ay he =. White 
Penciled Runners. Stock and eggs, C ASER, 
Marlton, N. J., Secretary Penciled ener Club of America 


CHICK l0c. S. ©. Leghorns. Will re- 
oe Pamphiet FREE. 

C. M. LAUVER. Richfleld. Pa. 

58 BREEDS Fine pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 

Turkeys, Guineas. Stock and eggs at low 

prices. America’s finest poultry farm. 8000 prizes. 

Large Catalog 4c. A. A. Ziemer, Box4, Austin, Minn. 

SOUDER’S ILLUS, POULTRY HARE AND DOG 

CATALOG FREE. Hatching Eggs « 

Specialty. EDWIN SOUDER, Dept. B, TELFORD, PA. 

Var. Poultry, Hares, stock & bggs for hatching at 

reasonable prices. Val. Illus. Dese, Catalogue free. 

H. D. ROTH, Box, 25, SOUDERTON, PENN. 


EGGS. FROM SELECTED Br. and White Plymouth 
Rocks,S & Brown Leghorns, Buff Orpt., M. B. 
Turkeys, w Fite for prices. Frank Koenen, Manistee Minn. 


20 EGGS $ Reds, Rocks, bby yan ® 


30 other varieties, Also Pi —_ 7] 
Hares. List free. A. L. BERGEY, TELFORD, PA. 


FORTY-FIVE VARIETIES OF LAND AND WATERFOWL. Low- 


est prices on Stock and Eggs and Incubators. Write for 
catalogue. H. W. CONVERSE. FULDA, MINN. 


43 VARIETIES poet. Press. ‘ducks, geese. in- 


























cubators, feed, supplies. Catalog in 
colors 4¢ _Missourt Poultry &SquabCo. Dept. C.H., Kirkwood, Mo. 


shes Few Land and Water Fowls. 
E EGGS G Ss nit fe ‘owls and Guineas. t 





RS on foes? 
yore 





, D-14, MANKATO, MINN. 
CHICKS AND EGGS put, Black Prrinewne White Ruuner 


—- tor 15 eggs. Circular free. 
Honest Deal Poultry. Eltzen, Minn. 
Low price, pure bred high class White, 
Docks. OAKLAWWN cLi wron, — 
R. C. Br. LEGHORNS, —_———— *s wee 
« per 15: $3 per 50. S. W. Hensel, Basil 





: n.B . B. Reds, Narragansett, W .Holland, 
W he ‘re mites and lice abound, poult ry | TURKEY EGGS 35 So nee 12, Walter Bros, Powhatan Point,0. 
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has little chance. Together, or singly, they 
cause more loss than poultry diseases and 







































































are responsible for many failures. Itching ene KX vi xy 
and irritation from their continual crawl- AEROS 

ing makes the hens peck and scratch and 5 q aS 
promotes feather eating; consequent loss é S| I race 


of sleep destroys productive ability, lowers 
vitality, and makes them easy disease 
targets. Traveling from flock to flock, 
from fowl to fowl, mites and lice are 
disease carriers like rats and mice that | 
infest some poultry houses. 
To Destroy Lice 
Lice are easier to destroy than mites; | 
being all on the hen and bre ~athing through 
spiracles on sides of their bodies, dust or 
grease quickly suffocates them. Dips 
cause colds, do not penetrate plumage and 
discolor the fowl; kerosene burns the 
flesh; gasoline in pure state is apt to suffo- 
eate; sulphur causes rheumatism and 
blinds chicks; slaked lime, slug shot and 
hellebore inflame the bronchial tubes. 
The best killer is pure fresh Persian 


insect, powder, death to all lice, harmless rr - 
to chicks and turkey poults. A block of 7 yi; 7 kK if fb 
camphor dissolved in a pound of lard, JE OL a t 


knocks head lice but grease should be used 
sparingly. A cheap, deadly killer to 


apply t lult, stock and half grown Y, 12 MAY 
chicke ot ie mab “of 5 pounds plaster of OF] i IC GVH. 


Paris; 1 pint gasoline, and %4 pint crude 








of ar 











carbolic ac id. Mix the liquids, stir | ‘ ‘ . ; : 
thoroughly into plaster, screen and let VERY live thing on the farm is worth a photo- } 
dry two hours and then can for use. To 7 . 
apply, take the hen by hocks and turn | graph—and just now when chicks and lambs and 
head down. When feathers fall forwarc —s . . : . ; 
end open, work s reasonable quantity all calves are arriving so rapidly is a most interesting 4 
through the plumage down to the skin, time to start a Kodak record—such a record often ' 
beginning at fluff, the hottest part of the 4 : : ' 
hen and a louse incubator. If thus applied | becomes more than interesting, it becomes a business j 
twice during hatching period, hen and | : 
chicks come off the nest free from Be. asset. ; 
As a hen usually voids right after applica- ; . ‘ ° ; 
tion, keep her from the nest a few moments | Picture taking is very simple by the Kodak method : 
to avoid soiling eggs. rt | and less expensive than you think. Ask your dealer or 

A louse machine is easily made and saves : 
time with large flocks. It consists of a write us for our new booklet, ‘‘ The Kodak on the Farm.” t 
revolving canvas drum, thirty inches long, 
its wooden heads twenty inches in diam- | - 
eter, fastened to a frame which revolves | EASTMAN KODAK CO., 373 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


with drum and makes it stable. An open- | 
ing, closed with a draw string, admits the 
hen. The machine in the picture has 


capacity for six Leghorns or five Rocks. Wins in the Two 
The fowls are enclosed, sprinkled with 


powder, > drum turned four or five | B j G G EST H ATC al | N G 


times, and so on, until flock is finished. 











Such machine does good quick work and i Contests Ever Held 
no injury to fowls. 6 = 

Louse powder should be applied after ~ Z take chances with untried machines when for 
laying period, thus excitement will not | ( ; vt fi reese Rockies) BOTH of thes ase hig polns Stan es paid 
stop eggs; the hens will go to roost and ‘hom ; chines + tals equipped, set Up ready for use? Why not 
deposit excess waste powder on roosts ; jas’ ~ yeare in succession won tn the yi  Ratek 4 
and drop boards and disinfect same and ants: FA eS | nomen pg ever held.” In the ast contest conducted b 
kill any straggling bugs there. rf i ae ; ee ; 2000 machines were en including practically every 

Hens roll in dust to keep down bugs, SESS aren, , ——y machine we gifer with Brooder, frelght paid, for 
therefore, take nature’s tip and provide A A — 1 only 610, Mrs. C.F. Merrick, Lockney, Texas, hatched 148 
a dust bath for their benefit and enjoy-| 140-eco —_} 00 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
ment. wironclad 

a vy incubator : Both Money back if not satisfied. 
2 eme - P . feed ; ; a Don't class this 

Reme mber that egg feed and growing | on 
feed for very young birds are very sim-| covered.depend, = 5. 

. ai nance _ (the 8 | able hatcher with ear 
ilar, Maintenance feed (that is fe ed | Ghesety ceastres, Guavemee it 
sufficient to keep the fowls alive and | ted machines, {ronciads are not Fi 
replace waste) requires less protein and Sarin detect Freight Paid 
carbohydrates but more ash and water in Se pe Fast of Rockies 


Fattening | I 522%,22, 290, cx2etly, what you are 


proportion to total amount. Roi ator until "you | 
ese ironc 


rations must have an excess of carbo- P enuine California Ri 

hydrates, the cheapest feed we furnish | si 83; et eT ; too beats cup oi tSag § 
birds which makes it the more surprising | i 
that a farmer will sell chickens hap-| 
hazard as gathered though he would be! 
onsidered insane if he sold hogs or steers 


. thout proper fattening. ; ; 7 ; H VERY 
pei as Wisconsin Wins In Big Hatching Contests ‘i; 
Every egg-laying contest is worthy the | 

farmer’s pr on It is this pemie E of | 1350 Egg na ok on taste: Thousand 7 acai 

utility qualifications which gives the wis- | Incubator =t..§ all about it— and why Wisconsins are winners. 








es Aa - ' se 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR COMPANY nena = oe tm i iran 











‘om to make poultry a better paying in-| [V(/ MEE BOTH MACHINES $10—Freight Psid East of Rockies 


vestment on farm as elsewhere. BOTH For Wisconsins have hot water heat, double walls, dead 





Freight Paid 
eters, lampe? 
f Fastot Rock Incubators ice 
oo* es sunber we eset 
180 Eaq Incubator 


aye 
Co., Box * gt Wis. 








I read the funny page, 
urd that [ woke up the 
whole house. Ma sayeif the April and May number 
are worse than the February and March, she hopes 


LETTERS and COMMENTS 


which made me laug 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable aad unfavorable. None 
of the views hereia exp 4-4 
are necessarily our views. 
agree with them or with us. 
many reasonable letters as ourspace J 


WE LOSE AN OLD FRIEND 
I am sorry to say that I cannot take the paper 
mger on account of my health and eye sight. 
will be seventy years old in a few day 
feel that I must let go most of my reading 
for all your favors 
you may do well throughout 
journey.—Mrs. Phillip Knecht 


night and all day 


and one page for the hired help. 
if you make the 





smoke that in your Ante 


HAS NOT BEEN DISAPPOINTED 

After looking forward each month for the past 
six years to the date when your paper should reach 
—and as yet to be disappointed 
—idea that I would by reading the new issue gain 
some new and useful knowledge, 
judging from my point of view, 
has reached the acme of perfection. 

That it is written in such an intelligent and charm- 
ing manner and yet so simple that a child can under- 
, is but one of its fine features. 

‘The firms also which use your paper as an ad- 
or, at least those with whom I 


and kindness to me and 
me with the assured 


» that such a time I | 
must come to all of us, ~ ney ns 
reach a ripe old age, nevertheless we cannot help your punticatics 
feeling a pang of regret when one of our old friends 


forced to leave us, 


APPEALS TO THE BOY 

iy little boy enjoys the last page and the 
ns . proving that. it is good for them to be 
ones interested in the 
paper ond they go up 0 by_step and soon learn 


ve rtising mediurn , 


ment on your part in select- 
ing the reliable instea LE. I 


FINDS INFORMATION ¢ ON ‘BIG QUESTIONS 

There are some features about your paper, that 
to my mind make it the best farmer's paper I have 
You discuss some of the fundamental 
qusetians ‘of justice; questions that must be settled, 
and settled right, — farming will be on the way 
" If census figures are at 
resent rather alarming condi- 
of tenant farming, 
decline of the country chassis. 
articles on land taxation 


National ‘nduntry, 
That is the way to keep them on the 
ilso appreciate the fact that we can each 
nake up the paper by offering suggestions 
have conquered some hard 
nade somet bien more handy 
eans + by whic ha soode - of people get their 

d. all reliable, they 


AGAINST ‘DISARMAMENT 
. you cannot please everyone, 
I don't agree with ev erything 


land goes up tos 
price of $500 per acre, who will ot a farm 
Land speculating is 
than the saloon business 
Most of our farm papers are as silent as the 
grave on these great questions; 
in fine style about big crops, pure seed, pon cows, 
It's somewhat like olden times when Jesus 
rebuked the Pharises and said, 
anise and cummin and 
weightier matters of the law, 
ith; these ye ought to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone.’ 
Topics of good farming are all right, fine: but a 
domination of the 


“ Lather War Scare,” 
is the time to disarm. 





How in the world a 
and education can advocate 
e present time if a mystery to me 
as strong & navy as we 
“Ye tithe mint and 
United States, am 

those Californians a thing or two. 
as soon as the Japs know that they can take care 
f nited States fighting apparatus, 


justice and mercy 


a grand idea to disarm class free from the 
ellow is building | fora fight, i 
Christian citizenship, is still finer. 
a saving word to the farmer so well as the 


Up comes the Japancee boey again. 
papers about taxation, whiskey, m« 


t been jused for years, and will be used as lon 
1s the United States is gullible, to keep the Uni 
States just where the great European powers want 
There is no more ground for a Japanese war 
if we disarm than with the greatest navy afloat. 
Now is the time to disarm—sto 
for a defense that cannot defenc 
Why think of war? 


At our next club meeting, I am going to present 
the claims your paper should have at the hands of 
those who want to be informed on many v 
important questions. I urge you to put the tru 
up to them, over and over, 
stories, in illustrations that sink in. A 
wrongs and injustices mountain 
what will save us from an awful cataclysm like t 
now on in Europe?—G. 


im simple terms, S 


WE WOULD LIKE TO 
I am a boy fourteen years old; have taken your 
or six years and like it better each year 
most everything in it and like continued 
and wouldn't object to 
as I have studied music 
" But the —- that interest me th: 


WOULD ENJOY CRITICS’ 
Many of the criticisms you print show the ego 
At the price paid 
zine, one single helpful ad or thought in an issue 
the cost to any subscriber. 
"d like to see several copies 
Reading a ying tt. 


would many times 
I often feel as thoug 
gotten out by the critics. 
is a bit different from su 
cannot see how you do so much 
I believe firmly in serial stories. 
ties, the characters in these stories become human 


[run my father’s oan and there i 
to, Mr. Editor, if you will 
> you @ spin over the 
, to help show my appreciation of your 


In isolated focal 


THREE STRENUOUS KICKS 


It seems that there morals these stories teach are far more effective 


and palatable in story form than in the form of a 
magazine article, believe me. 

I would by all means refrain from introducing 
nd teaching. There is no neces- 
upon the range of periodicals 
which are conenelly 
all denominations. 


everything under the sun, so I will register my kick. 

Your February number was too 
The mail man brought 8. F. about 
I gave Ma the papers and letters to 
chores onto the hired man, sat 
down in the parlor and proceeded to read 8. F., 
» Whack! don't you know I read the ads 
and found them so blamed interestin 
called supper a half dozen times before 
rea dit v4 ad\ e rtisements and making notes of same. 
to hash and when J returned to 
Ma, had it re a 
. ‘Yes, and f am a going to 
around till ten o'clock, 
shee | aed over Ma's shoulder ; j 
59 so I went to roost. 
[ did the next night, 
nt. to publish a paper that will 
trying to read it all and 





f 
fe are all God's children;” 
but we are seeking Him through different channels 
of grace. And we shall be helped far more collec- 
tively by broad morality than by specific religious 
teaching in our farm literature 





—An Appreciative 


BAMBOOZLED BY BOOZE LETTERS 
with your editorial = the 
‘Don't Be Bamboosled By B 
that [ am prompted to ask if you would please 
furnish me with 1000 copies in leaflet form? 

, kindly let me know what the cost would 
be and I will gladly send the money in advance. 

I am interested in the doing away with the manu- 
facture of liquor for beverage p i 
article is just what I need for a . 
questions that arise in the minds of those that 
think the liquor business is necessary in raising 
money to meet the expenses of our government. 

I am sure your editorial will o 
great many people and do a worl 
single issue of 5. F. 


I believe Ma read a 


then not be An to do it. 

’ Your March number was no better. 
[ did not get to read it till the third night 
read it first night, 


ply to the many 


} , then fell to sleep 
while [ was reading *‘ ‘ho’s”’ 
i Hope he never gets 
. a8 long as he lives 
I fell asleep then fell is worth more than what you 


Well as I was saying, 
charge for a year's subscription. —C. A. Abbott, 


ff the chair onto the dog who was asleep at my 
The dog howled, his howling st: arted the 
geese sq) womens and between the geese, 
f a racket we waked up Ma. 


We have received so many requests 
to the above that we have decided to re- 
=F the article referred to in leaflet form. These 
may be obtained at the cost price of jae per hun- 


you had better come 
dred by those desiring them. —Edit 








“~ up the whole e punty, 
ea”. Well 











his answer was this; 


the wrapper contains.” 





AN UNSELFISH VIEW 
-r now for a year and like 
Facts, Two-legged Diction- 
ary—Oh! what’ * ae use, I like it from cover to 
cover. I am a lover of music—never read stories, 
ean find enough truth to read. 
short or long stories on my account, as that’s 
none of my business what others want. “Try to 
lease everybody and please nobody.""—B. F. H., 


Have read your a 


the editorials, 


hio. 


ONE OF OUR YOUNG FRIENDS 
Mamma takes your paper and we all like it 
fine. Mamma reads all the stories to us children. 
I want to tell you something 
Lots of boys my age like to 
kill the pretty little birds, but I would rather throw 
in to them than kill them, because I think they 
eep me from having to pull so many weeds in the 
summer. Mamma called me to the window the 
other day, to watch a flock of blackbirds eat cockle- 
burs. I watched them closely and they would _ 
their feet on the burr to hold it and then t 

would pick the seed from inside the burr by picki 
d. I didn't 4 
open ae burrs that way, 
our subscribers to teach 
irds and us boys won't 


We like them fine. 
I saw the other day. 


a hole through the sof 


then that anything could 
but I want you to tell all 
their boys to not kill the 
have so much trouble when weeding time comes 
I am going to send you some of the burrs so you 
ean see for yourself how the birds open them.— 
Faunt Peterson, Age 9. 


FIND MANY GOOD THINGS 
I like the paper because it contains no whiskey or 
It is full of information 
for the farmer and stock raiser, helpful hints for 
the housewife, and good advice for the girls and 


tobacco advertisements. 


boys. 


especially enjoy the short stories: I do not 
ones, although they are 
in the story. “A Mano 
in the January issue was fine 
It shows us that we need to be faithful in the little 
t of life. We enjoy the jokes immensely, and 
let the cartoons come; they are fine. I enjoy the 
cover page. The pictures are good, and teach 
us lessons we could not learn in print. As to the 
music, we can get it elsewhere, but others mer 
want it, so do as you think best.—G. H. T.., 


care for the continued 
good. but we lose interest 


‘ho Had a Motto” 





MORE LIKE A FRIEND 
The editorials and “Our Bulletin’’ make your 
paper seem more like a friend than just a paper; 
I want to take the privilege of 


and as a frie 
talking back. 
In your editorial, 


—Editor. 


WANTS RURAL CREDIT 
I enjoy “Ferreted Facts For 
Herman B. Walker. 
ownership of railroads, telgraphs, ocleghense. coal 
mines, oil fields, unoccupied lands, 
reading about the Panama Railroed. 
As | am for woman suffrage and prohibition, 
articles along those lines interest me. “Give us a 


little more grape, 


interested in the success of some kind of a rural 
credit system that will enable farmers to obtain 
money at a low rate of interest. 
Meredith and Milliken. 


number, for you would 
throw it in the waste basket. n 
children say they like 8. F. best of all —R. H. W., 


Okla. 


April, 1915 


BRIMFUL AND RUNNING OVER 
When a young farmer was asked why he did 
not try to win the affections of a certain fair damsel: 
“You can't always tell what 
\ But such is not the case 
with S. F. We know that it is brimful and running 
over with a knowledge that everyone should be 
7 er to grasp. I am speaking from experience 
had not had a training in agriculture, you might 
think this is only to give the journal a puff, but 
there is often one article that is worth many times 
the price of the subscription. 
dictionary, if you please.—W. 


The two-legged 
- Ind 


Don't stop the 


Women and War” you say 
that women make war and you think maybe it 
will shock us and make us think. 
me; but it did make me think, and I can’t let such 
& crime (yes, crime) be laid to the women without 
a protest. I will admit that if women’s attitude 
towards soldiers changed, 
difference, but as to sto 
heroes of drunkards? 


it might make some 
ping war, do women make 
they think it manly to 
“booze” at all? And yet, in your same issue you 
say that nearly three billion dollars is spent for 
booze every year and 110,000 drunkards die an- 
nually. It doesn’t sound much like boozing is 
ng stopped by that method. 

It is just like a man to try to lay the blame on 
the women: and I don’t blame him any for doing 
it, if the women will let him.—Mrs. C. M. V., Minn 
Comment: It is because women have taken 
up the fight against booze, 
will vote this e1 enemy of their homes out of exist- 
ance, that the saloon is against woman. suffrage 
So lo as sentiment only 
crowd laughed at women, 
thing—and they know it. 
women cease to be on good terms with war senti- 
ment, quit idolizing the gaudy war togs, and vote 
down the politician who talks 


Now, does it? 


have decided that they 


was used the saloon 
ut the vote is the real 
So with war. When 


war, war will cease. 


tor gov ernment 


Keep at it brothers 
I cannot afford to even 
mention all the good things found in the February 
say, ‘Too much pepper, 
Well, my wife and 





































now ti 



































It didn’t shock 

























Farmers,” by 






>, I enjoy 







I am deeply 













THE RIGHT LIGHT 
FOR A DARK NIGHT 


hard service, “unbreakable 
lamp or lantern made to last a lifetime. 
Case of sheet coid-drawn, seamless stee! 
Handle lugselectrically welded.Genuine 
——-E Lomb Ground and Pol- 
Lens and Silver Plated Re- 
of unusual 
U Ses 


25c.), which should last for Blew 
several months’ ordinary use. 
Fires and 


Out 
BUY IT FOR SAFETY (uens 


too often result from matches and kerosene lights. 
Most economical of battery lamps. Light instantly 
switched on or off. Safe around Gasolene, Kerosene, 
throughout house and barn, around au to—safe for 
children. Handle and support fold tight to case, 
making it compact and unbreakable. 


$1.50; Nickel Plated, $2.00, 
Order today. Address 





A rea) 


Always 
Ready 
Can't 








Black Japan finish, 
complete Prepaid. 











L.P. Halladay Co.,Dept.S4. Streator, Ill. 
$$ 


FLASHLIGHTS 
Instant light anywhere at 
the touch of your thumb. e for 
strong, powerful, serviceable, one Rett = 
the home. 


, down d 
use in barn, garage. out doors or in 


Get Real Flashlight Service 
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AMERICAN EV a READY WORKS 
York 
Long Ieland a City New 


with THE 
Wondestal | be LE 
turns dim eed 
i white, steady 
Ae & — y= ~-y or lectrioity. 
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py ye three, 
vents eye strain. Sayes o 
FingSeg ell night use, 
for_ No. 
prepaid. 
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Jiyurner Co. 
140 Main St., Swanton, O. 


Out-Door Lamp FREE 


300 Candle Power 


To Try at Your Own Home la 
Gives better light than gaa, electricit 

or 18 ordinary lamps at one-tent 

the cost. For Lawns, St 

Karn Yards, Shops, Dairies, Porch 

Alleys, etc. Storm Proof, Bug Proof, 

No wick no chimney ,no smoke. arse hept 

from commun © ine. ABSOLUTELY SA 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


Wo want ne perme & each locality 
fer new customers, fares + > a» 
- & or SPECIAL Prick TRIAL OFFER. Write 
teday. Agents W 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP Co., 
Kansas City, Wo. 


Running water water in| 


every home with a 


na thee 2 or at 
Agents Wante 























ent. no pay. C.H. Crawiord. aes Jenifer Bidg., Wash. , Re. 
Our advertisements are guaranteed, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


WOULD KNOW MORE OF SINGLE TAX 

I see in letters of comment some dissatisfaction 
about your stand on single tax. I don’t understand 
the system yet. f you will give us some more 
about it, I will guarantee not to have my paper 
stopped. "T have taken it about ten id never 
saw anything printed that made me want it stopped. 
In fact, it is gaining favor each year. Some time 
ago I had another farm paper whic h I preferred, 
but yours has gained first place in our home 

One or two short stories suits me. No continued 
ones for me. Keep pegging away at the Rural 
Credit system. We surely need it here. We have 
to pay seven per cent on real estate loans, besides 
paying a large bor very time it is renewed, and 
from twelve to twenty per cent on endorsed notes 
—short time. Keep up your cartoon pages.—R. 5., 
Mich. 


ruar 


years ar 


A WELCOME VISITOR 

I just want to say a few words about 
from lowa who comes to our house every 
He is the best fellow of his kind I ever saw. 
clean and pure all the way through and he always 
brings much good reading when he comes, 
His name is Successful Farming. We all wish he 
would come oftener. Yes, give us cartoons. Most 
of the old like them as well as the young. Some 
may not like them but you cannot please every- 
body. This would be a funny world, if the same 
thing would suit everybody. I like “Our Bulletin.” 
I wish there would be two pages every month. 

There may be some things in 8. F. that do not 
| always suit every one, but a little bitter with the 
| sweet, makes the sweet that much sweeter. I 
| don’t care if there is something I don't like in 8. F. 
| I just hope it will help someone. We like the short 
stories fine, and the front cover always has such 
interesting ‘and life-like pictures.—C., 


LIKES THE ARRANGEMENT 

I want to write just a line to express my appre- 
| ciation of something I have not seen mentioned but 
must be appreciated none the less by a great many 
other readers. It is the way you have of arranging 
the advertising and reading matter so that in 
cutting out pieces, one never cuts into other read- 
ing matter. Advertisements, of course, one seldom 
saves; they must be answered at the time or put 
in the discard. 

I take a couple of papers besides yours, but I 
find yours not only the most interesting, but the 
most instructive and best arranged of any. I have 
made and built up quite an elaborate card system, 
pasting the edge of clippings and arranging all 
under various headings and oub-heotings. I find 
it a valuable encyclopedia now.—R » Miss. 


a visitor 
month. 
He is 


80 








SHOWS INDIVIDUALITY 
| There an individuality in a news 
| is quite distinct, due to the nature an naracter 
of the man or the men at its head, and 8. F. stands 
out very individually, if I may use the expression, 
and contains elements of value by no means com- 
| mon tothe gene pralrun of publications, It is educat- 
| ing the people not only along the lines of practical 
| agriculture, but is teaching them the foundation 
inciples of economics, the basis of which is 
Fostios to all men, and also carries with it a spirit 
of camaraderie and good fellowship of a very in- 
spiring sort.—W. H. B., Mich. 
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COUNTRY BOY, READ AND THINK 

A great many of the country boys and girls can 
be thankful they have not hit any of the big cities 
this winter. I notice a terrible spirit of unrest, 
| and almost countless thousands are out of em- 
ployment. As a matter of fact, we have been 
going through pretty strenuous days that 
would have been a real panic if the papers had 
labeled it that way. The European war has un- 
doubtedly added to the evil of the conditions. I 
do not know whether you notice it much in Des 
Moines, but you surely would if you were here in 
Chicago. It is a condition of great tenseness, with 
frequent parades of the unemployed. This present 
condition will prot bably right itself. But if the 
cities keep on crowding at the rate they have 
grown, things will some time reach a climax where 
they can no longer right themselves.—Lloyd 
Kenyon Jones. 


REMEDY FOR SHEEP-KILLING DOGS 

I see in your paper an article on sheep and 
dogs; I want to tell you, and hope you will publish 
it, how to keep a dog from killing shee 

Just extract the two lower long teeth: then sick 
him after a sheep. He can't kill it. I have seen | 
it tried. ow don’t holler, “cruelty to dumb 
beasts." We all did that when they began to de- 
horn cattle, and now we say it is cruelty not to 
dehorn them. I saw a hunting dog's teeth extracted 
in the woods one day, and he never stopped hunt- 
ing. If his mouth ever got sore, we never could | 
tell it After having his tusk teeth extracted, 
dog for catching fur animals is worth twice Po 
much as before, as he can then kill the animal 
without injuring the pelt. Also, hunting dogs 
would be unable to injure each other in fights, 
as they sometimes do. This method would not 
interfere with the dog's qualities as a watch dog. 
I believe that if there was a law putting a heavy 
tax on dogs having tusk teeth and exempting those 
without, it would result in the production of thou- 
sands of sheep into every state.—J. M., Tenn. 
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ONE WHO CAN OBSERVE 

I like the stand you take on the liquor question. | 
As you see by the heading of this letter, I am con- | 
nected with a county institution. This is only one | 
out of ninety-two in this state, but in this one we 
have at present seventy-five inmates; ninety per 
cent of these are here on account of liquor. Taking | 
this as an average one can begin to figure the cost 
of liquor to the pase in a financial way, besides 
the lives that it blasts and the homes that it breaks 





up.—N. F. T., Ind. 


Your Flashlight 
Case with 
“French 


Flasher” 
Batteri 
tteries 
you get more “life” from 
your flashlight when 
fitted with a ‘French Flash- 
er” battery. These batteries 
are crammed o” pep 
by anew process—developed 
by the Burgess Laboratories 
in Madison, Wis. 
Your Dealer Has Them 
Fresh—Ask Him 
**FrenchFlasher’’bat- 
teries fit any make of 
case—any size—but 
for the sure top notch 
quality combination, 
usethe‘‘ French Flash- 
er’’case too, fitted with 
the patented switch 
that locks and pro- 
tects your battery. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 
French Battery & 
Carbon Co. 
201 Battery Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


lasher 


Qualuaute 


French f 


WARRANTED 
x 
CHERRY VALLEY 
FLANNEL 


If you wear a flannel shirt 


it's worth while to know who made the flan- 
nel—there's a difference. See that the shirt 
you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 
band showing that it’s made of the cele- 
brated, warranted 


Cherry Valley Flannel 


Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 
ities of any flannel made. Manufactured hy 
a mill that was making flannel in your 
grandmother's time. 

VALLEY WOOLEN MILL4, Cherry Valley, Mase 





























PATENTS (DEAS ere 3 


ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Dide.. PWwashington, D 
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agitation, 


Mr Cloonan gave w 


B’ advised,”” urged Mr. Cloonan, “It 


thunders. How can you wash to- 
day?” But every hair on Mrs. 
Cloonan’s head, not included in the com- 
pact little knot at the back, repudiated 
the thought of taking advice on this sub- 
ject from any man. 

It was Mrs. Cloonan’s invariable cus- 
tom to wash on Monday and she proposed 
to make no exception to her usual custom 
on this occasion, even though dark storm 
clouds lowered in the sky. She hustled 
breakfast on the table with extra speed to 
make up for an unusually late start. 

The cattle had broken out in the early 
morning, that Mr. Cloonan and his 
hired man, being under the necessity of 


80 


getting them back, had much delayed the | 


morning meal They were at the table 
now, doing their best to make up for lost 
time as the diminishing pile of pancakes 
showed. 

“Sure it’s little help we can give you,” 
continued Mr. Cloonan, returning to the 
subject when the several mountains of 
pancakes had been re duced to a level plain, 
“with all them fences a waitin’ to be 
fixed—” 

“Don’t you be worryin’,”’ returned Mrs. 
Cloonan, restoring the altitude of one of 
the mountains and setting back the griddle. 
“It’s little help I'll wanting out of 
either of you, but the rinse water. I filled 
the boiler and the tubs while | was waitin’ 
an’ I left the cistern open so’s ve could 
draw the rest in no time.” 

“Ye did what?’ demanded Mr. Cloonan, 
desisting from his pancakes in alarm. 
“Ye left the cistern open! Ye left the cis- 
tern tO glory be!’ as a crash was heard 
from without followed by a smothered 
bellow. Ye left the cistern open, ve say?” 

“There’s the big steer now, I'll be 
bound!” exclaimed the hired man, making 
arapid disposal of his last pancake, “‘an’ 
he’s a getting the rinse water hisself, the 


be 


Way it sounds.”’ 

With that he rose with a precipitancy 
quite unusual and he and Mr. Cloonan 
hurried out to find that this surmise was 
quite correct The red steer had indeed 
gone down through the wide open neck 
of the big cistern and now stood below in 


ibout three feet of water, his great eyes | 
olling with fright and the spunk all gone 
out of him 

In the presence of this disaster Mr. 
Cloonan gave wavy to a flurry of agitation 
which manifested itself in a spouting 
geyser of excited orders. So numerous 


were these and so complicated, that had 
his hired man been a centipede or even a 
myriapod he could not have executed the 
half of them. 

“Bring a r-r-ope,”’ commanded Mr. 
Cloonan, circling excitedly back and forth 
around the open neck of the cistern, ‘Get 
the big one off the hay fork and all the 
others there are. Fetch both sets of lines 
from the harness. Bring the three big 
poles we use in stacking and set them up 
right over the cistern. Don’t forget the 
ladder, the sixteen foot one. Get the—”’ 

The last of these orders were hurled in 
vigorous tones after the rapidly retreating 
back of his servitor, who presently dis- 
appeared into the barn from which he 
promptly emerged riding the roan mare, 


MRS. CLOONAN’S WASHDAY| 


By ANNA C. CHAMBERLAIN 


sans rope, sans ladder, sans everything 
| which Mr. Cloonan had demanded. 
| The down trodden son of toil, finding 
the burden of his master’s commands op- 
pressive, had arranged for a division of 
labor. 
| “I’m going to get Jack Weston and Tim 
Morley to help,” he called as his horse 
| started down the road back of the barn; 
“we can’t never git that critter out alone. 
You'll find the rope in the hay mow and 
'the ladder out by the stack. Them hay 
| poles is—’’ But his voice, tossed about by 
the fitful morning breeze, died away on a 
turn of the road. 
| ‘Well, swan!” ejaculated Mr. Cloonan, 
| who had planned to linger next the open 
cistern and lend sympathy to the prisoner 
| below, while the materials for the rescue 
| were being collected. 

“Be gorry!”’ was his next expression of 
disappointment, for now he must bend 
his proud back to take up the tasks he had 
designed to lay upon the neck of oppressed 
labor. 

Long before he had finished, the clatter 
|of hoofs behind the barn announced the 
return of his aide and presently the roan 
Rosinante arrived breathless upon the 
scene 

“Humph!” remarked down trodden la- 
bor in the person of Jim Horton, “Hain’t 
you finished gettin’ them things over yet? 
Reckon we'd better git a move on, for 
when Jack and Tim comes along, things 
will begin to go some Sa 

The swift arrival of the two neighbors 
failed to hurry matters much since their 
combined opinions as to methods varied 
80 greatly. 

“There ain’t but one way to git him 
out,” declared Jack Weston, his teeth 
working gingerly over a long stalk of ti- 
mothy, “and that is to pitch down hay, 
one forkful at a time, for the critter to stan 
on. When he gits one tramped under his 
feet, put down another — another till 
you fetch him plumb up to the mouth of 
the cistern. Then ye can lead him right out.” 
| “You'd be more apt to bury him under 
the stuff complete, afore you could git him 
to climbing up like that,’’ derided Timothy 
Morley, swinging his cud of fine cut into 
the other cheek with a dexterous twist of 
his tongue. ‘Moreover you could never 
make him tramp the hay into an incline 
that would fetch him head fore up into the 
neck of the cistern. Now my idee would 
be to open it out on one side kind of slopin’ 
like an’ let the critter walk out hisself.” 

“Either of you fellers got time and mon- 


tern right now at the beginning of spring 
work?” glowered Mr. Cloonan wrathfully 
in response to these well meant schemes 
for the rescue of his property. “My idee 
|is to strap him tight fore and aft. Then 
irig up a derrick and pulley overhead, 
hitch the horse on for power and up she 
comes 

There was no response to this save an 
exchange of pitying glances between the 
neighbors and the hired man, as commiser- 
ating the feeble intellect which could ori- 
ginate such a plan 

Neighbor Morley spat copiously under 
the stimulus of a new idea. 

‘‘How about butchering the critter right 
whar he is?” he hazarded. “That way 
you could suave the meat, hide, and the cis- 
There ain't no other way you 


” 


tern, too. 
could keep all three as I can see. 

‘‘How about saving the rinse water that 
Mis’ Cloonan is a waitin’ on?’’ put in the 
hired man, blocking this scheme with an 
unsurmountable obstacle. 

This consideration spurred Mr. Cloonan 
to fresh action. The poles were rapidly set 
and the pulleys fixed in place despite the 
fire of objections from each of his assisants. 

Continue n p 
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will last on the roof, but when 
you ont te guarantee of a 
8 ie company, you 

that your roofing must give 
satisfactory service. 

Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 


Roofing 

—Our leading product—is guaranteed 5 years 
for 1-ply, 10 years for 2-ply and 15 years for 
3ply. We also make lower priced roofing, 
slate surfaced shingles, building papers, wall 
boards, out-door paints, plastic cement, etc. 
Ask your dealer for products made by us. 
They are reasonable in price and we stand 
behind them. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers 
















































ey to turn in and help me make a new cis- | 























Let Our Experts 


Draw up Your FREE 


Heating Plans 


"TAKE advantage of our trained ex: 

—be sure of heating every room. Keep 
down coal bills. Dealdirect with manu- 
facturer—save $25 to $75 by buying at 











We grant year’s test—back 
guarantee with bank bond 
—cash or long time credit 
—easy payments. We pay 
- ; Blue prints free, 
m whether you order or not—no 
obligations. Write today for 
catalog No. 985 
Stove Co., Mfr. 
Mich, 


A Kalamazoo 


oasckes Direct to You 
























Let us save you time and money 
by planning your trip to the 







WONDERFUL 






CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 







For free illustrated booklets and 
full particulars write C. A. CAIRNS, 
G. P, & T. A.C. & N. W. Ry., 226 
W. Jackson St., Chicago. 














Bargains in Band Instruments 
Used Cornets $7; Used Trombones $8. 
We have hundreds of bar- 
ins in band instruments; 
‘iornets $7.00, and other in- 
struments at equally low 
es Send for complete 
ist of rebuilt and fumigated 
band instruments. Tell us : 
what instrument you are interested In. 
LYON & HEALY 

35-41 Adams St, Chicago 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION 
Nine years ago, our community and the 
neighboring rural communities, united to 
build the school house shown in this pic- 
ture. Before this, the schools in the 
several communities were small, one room 
buildings poorly lighted and_ heated. 
Pupils advanced no farther than the 
seventh grade, and, as few of the farmers 
were financially able to send their children 
off to school a generation of boys and girls 
grew to manhood and womanhood with 
practically no education. But, the lure | 
of progress was on these farmers, and they 
concluded to unite in an effort to bring 
about better educational facilities. They | 
voted a special tax to build a three thou- 
sand dollar house and furnish it with a| 
library, labratory equipments, and other 
supplies needed in a thigh school. 
he building was located in the most 
central position and a second special tax 
was voted to furnish conveyances to bring 
children from the outside communities. 
4 principal and six grade teachers, all of 
them normal graduates, were employed. 
Many graduates have gone out from this 
school, and most of them are holding re- 
=ponsible positions. The special tax, in- 
tead of being a burden to the people, | 
has proved to be a boon, as land has al-| 
nost doubled in value since the school | 
was built. Many people have moved into 
the community in order to give their | 
children the advantages of the high school. 
Farms are better, and farmers more pros- 
perous, the corn club boys have demon- 
strated the fact that plenty of “hog and 
hominy” can be raised at home, and the 
tomato club girls have opened a new era 
in canning, and in earning money. 

The inside of this rural school is a revel- | 
ation with its handsome library, its domes- | 
tie science room, and other things, that | 
the city schools have long enjoyed, but | 
that are rarely seen in the country. The 
older boys have regular lessons in car- 
penter work and make articles needed in | 
the school. This school that has cost the | 
community thousands of dollars, and is | 
still costing in added taxes every year, is | 
worth double and treble the cost to the | 


farmers and their families.—D. H. R. | 


LIGHTNING LOSSES 

rhe report of the lowa State Fire 
Marshal for last year shows a loss of 
$403,633, and 271 fires caused by light- 
ning. 

This loss could easily have been pre- 
vented at a probable cost of about 
$13,500, assuming that there was one 
building for each fire. This amount in- 
vested in lightning rods would not only 
have prevented these fires but would be 
good protection for years to come. Prop- 
erly installed lightning rods not only save 
property but the lives of persons seeking 
shelter from the storms. This great loss 
is for only one state, and lowa is pretty 
well rodded too. Be wise and beat the 
lightning to it by getting buildings not 
well protected by tall trees, rodded. 
Lightning rods do protect. 


Celery is easy to raise. Sow in the open 
ground in April as soon as the soil is mel- 
low, cover lightly with fine dirt, sprinkle 
wit warm water and cover with boards 
inti! seeds commence to sprout. It makes 
stocky plants to cut off the tops once or 
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Enjoy the Clean 
Attractiveness of Painted Surfaces 


The home cannot do its whole duty by the family unless it is a 
pleasant and attractive place. Make your home bright and cheery. 
Banish dul! floors, shabby woodwork, drab-looking painted and 
varnished surfaces. The wise home-maker has learned that a 
proper use of 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


such as Acme Quality Floor Paints, Acme Varno-Lac and Acme Quality Var- 
nish on floors, woodwork and furniture, keep the home bright and cheerful. 
Housework where things are kept new and fresh-looking is never a discourag- 
ing drudgery. There’s an Acme Finish for every surface about the house. 
Acme Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes come in convenient sized cans 
all ready to use. Their use iseasy and economical. Write for our books, ‘‘Acme 
Quality Painting Guide” and ‘‘Home Decorating,” free, with name of nearest 
Acme dealer, on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. V, Detroit, Michigan. 
Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln San Francisco 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane San Diego 
St. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 

















Who wants a fine Shetland Pony, 
Buggy, Harness, Saddle and 
Riding Bridle? 


irls 


Boys and 


This is Send 
Your Me 
Opportunity Your 
to get a Name 
Pony and Today— 
Outfit Now 








This is a picture from actual photograph of John Knoblock, Bremen, Ind., and the pure-bred Shetland 
Pony and Outfit I gave him a short time ago. I am going to give another outfit exactly like this one this 
summer. I know you would like to have it, so please write me at once concerning it. Tommy is the 
name of the next shetland Pony to be given away (My circulation manager said he had named this 
pony afterme. My middie name is omas.) “he pony is a pure-bred Shetland, about 344 feet high, 
—p~ gentile and broke to ride and drive. He isa strong. little fellow, and can haul a buggy full of 
»oys and girls. A PRIZE GUARANTEED EVERY AGENT. In addition to “Tommy” and his com- 
ete Outfit, you have an opportunity to get many other prizes that boys and girle and even grown folks 
ike to have, such as Gold Rings and Bracelets, Gold and Silver Watches, Bicycles for both boys and 
girls, Cameras, Silver Mesh Bags, etc. I positively guarantee a reward to every person who takes any 
part In che contest. 












FULL INFORMATION FREE 


Fill out and mail to me the coupon below and I 
will immediately send you a complete description of 
rommy, the Buggy, Harness, Bridle and Saddie. I 
will also tell you about my plan for helping you 
earn Tommy and the Outfit, and I will send you my 
new 24-page Premium Catalog. 


2,000 POINTS GIVEN FOR 
PROMPT ACTION 


Write your name and address in the coupon and 
mail it to me, or write me a postal card or letter for 
free particulars, as early as possible, and I will give 
you & good start of 2,000 points to your credit to- 
wards getting Tommy and the Pony Outfit. Send 
coupon now 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
P-12Success Bldg., DesMoines, lowa 


Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 


E. T: Meredith, Dee Moines, lowa 


Also tell me about your new pian for he 
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According to your offer, give me credit for 2,000 
points towards winning Tommy and fd Outfit, 
ping me 

ect the Pony Outfit and other premiums, and send 
me Premium Catalog P-12 
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Some Timely Hints 
By JOHN T 











CARE Ta THE WTA 


HAT ; nown to iny as ten- 
der varie of the hydrangea 
are not ll ontendan is 1s general- 


ly supposed. Many of these are in a de- 


gree hardy in a latitude south of illinois, | 
und only require a slight protection of | 
coarse manure or litter to protect the ten- 


der shoots which produ e the flower buds 
When this protection is given it should be 


allowed to remain until all danger of frost 
is past 

North of this latit ide most iieties are 
© isily killed, and to avoid this they should 
be kept in tubs or large flower pots in a 
frost proof cellar during winter. When re- 
moved from the cellar they should go into | 
li¢ht and heat somewhat gradually, which 
vill insure a greater and more prolific 
foliage and bloom. 

When the plant has started nicely, there 
should be a little liquid manure given the 
plant twice a month at first, and then 
once a week, and later two or three times a 
week, It requires plant food to nourish 


a plant of this type and make it produce 
flowers in abundance. 

Pink flowers sometimes change 
This is due to certain properties in the soil 
A pink or blue flower may be changed to 
the other color by placing a few iron filings 
or small nails in the or by mixing Aa 


to blue. 


soil, 


little soot with the earth about the roots 
Powdered alum mixed with the top 
dressing of earth in a hydrangea tub if 


applied in small quantities will change the 
Small lumps 
us the 
what 


colors as well as soot or iron 
of alum are better than the powder, 
soil with its moisture can absorb just 
is needed 

Che soil should be light ancl slightly 
sandy, and should be rich or kept enriched 
vith liquid fertilizer as blooming time ap- 
prom hes. Moisture should he given quite 
fry 


ely. 


MAKING THE OLEANDER BLOOM 


\ subscriber asks how to induce an 
oleander to bloom each year, saying that 
the plant has failed under his care. 

Che oleander is not a difficult shrub to 
grow, and usually under proper culture it 
will bloom each year. The plant requires 
plenty of root space, and is set in either 
a large flower pot, ora tub made especially 
ror ich plants. 

lhe soil must be rich and rather light, 
and there should be drainage material in 

he bottom of the pot or tub to insure 
proper carrying away of surplus moisture. 

Pruning 1s essential. Unless the plants 
are kept trimmed back somewhat, there 
will be too great a growth and lew or no} 
flowers 

As the season ior flowering approaches, 
there should be a little bone meal ipplied | 
to the soil, and this can be worked into | 
the Suriace of the soil by means ot a sharp | « 
stick or a fork. 

Water should be applied regularly in 
moderate quantities, and as the flowering 


season give water a little 


approaches, 


more freely. 
CULTURE OF ASTERS 

None of the half hardy annuals give 
more satisfaction than the aster. They 
grow readily, and produce such fine flowers 
ill through the late summer and earl) 

tumn, and the varieties are so numerous 
it is not difficult to have bed of real 
glory in any home. 

lor late summer and autumn sow the 
seed in the open int hee arly davs of May 
and, as soon as the plants have three or 
io leaves transplant them to the per 
manent beds: they should he set abo 


eighteen inches apart 


E FLOWERS 






TIMMONS 


The seed beds should be composed of 





B 

light, rich earth, and the seeds should not 
be covered with more than half an ineh 

i of soil 


Well rotted manure should be thoroughly | 
mixed in the earth forming the permanent | 
Fresh manure, or too much of any 

apt to produce disease in 1 | 
and this of prevents the 
perfect blooms. A little air slacked 
| lime well mixed in the soil is a great help 
| toward preventing disease. Wood ashes 
| will do as well, and these will increase the 
size of the flowers. 
| Pulverized sheep manure will help make 
brighter colors and larger flowers, and 
when the blooms are cut those fertilized 
with sheep manure will last much longer 
in vases with fresh water 

If asters are desired to bloom in July or 
\ugust, the plants should be started in 
| seed boxes, cold frames, or spent hotbeds. 
[t is best not to force aster plants rapidly. 

DEAD FRONDS ON FERNS 

\ subscriber asks what to do with a fern 

that the fronds die on and which is kept in | 


beds. 
kind 
| plants, 


is 
course 


most 





a south window of a well heated house. 

Ferns are somewhat difficult to keep dur- 
ing winter, and especially certain Linds. 
We are not informed as to the kind of a 


fern the one in question is, but ferns should 
| not be kept in too sunny a window, and 
especially certain kinds. The sun in early 
morning is sufficient, and a window with 
no sunlight will be sufficiently light to} 
keep a fern growing nicely. | & 

\ window near which a fern is kept may 
| be open enough to permit cold to come 
through at night and injure the fronds. 
An overheated room will cause fronds to 
wither at ends and die. Handling by 
grown-ups or children will injure and kill 
the foliage of almost any fern. 

Water should be applied only in moder- 
ate quantities, and too frequent watering 
often does much harm; if the soil is kept | 
wet it is apt to cause the foliage to wither 
and die, and especially in a well heated 
and poorly ventilated room. 

There was nothing said about the size 
of the fern or the pot in which it grew. 
\ fern of from twelve to twenty-four inches 
in height should have a six or eight inches 
pot, with sufficient drainage in bottom to 
prevent soil from becoming sour. Sour 
earth may be sweetened by the applica- 
tion of lime water once a month to the soil. 

Worms sometimes cause a fern to die. 
The earth should be removed and roots 
washed and the plant repotted. 

ENEMIES OF ROSES 
| If rose bushes are ragged and sickly 
| owing to the attack of slugs, the blossoms 
will be poor, faded ones, but if care has 
been given the bushes to prevent disease 
w attack from injurious insects, the bloom 
will be full and brilliant, and the perfume 
will not only be stronger but more deli- 





leately scented. If you own roses, you 
must own a gun and keep some insect 
powder in the house ready for the pests. 
Apply it at night, to catch the little 


and at work and to get 


creatures awake 
nature through the 


the assistance 
moisture, 

It would be 
small fruit or 


of 
well to examine even the 
ornamental trees, and if 
they are infested with ants or any other 
kind of insects give them a shot of the 
powder, It is not unlawful to discharge 


| this sort of a gun, and there is no license 
chs irged for carry ing one. 
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Free Try-On 


of These Ever-Wearing Shoes 


Aluminum [== j) 

















Lighter than steel 
and outwears it. 
Far more dur- 




























Light—water- 
proof—rain-proof 
snow-proof—puncture- 
proof. Save $50 worth of or- 
dinary shoes—protect you 
from Colds, Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, Pneumonia. 


Racine Aluminum Shoes 


Keep your feet warm and dry in slush, 
mud, snow, Make walking easy. 

Made in every height from 6 to 16 inches. Every 
size from 2to13. Boye’ shoes as well as men’s 
Prices surprisingly low. 

Get our Try-On, money-back proposition. Money 
cheerfully refunded if you are not entirely ‘Shas: 
for il - 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 


‘are guaranteed to be as represented. 






Hardy Everblooming 


Rose 2-20 


Sent to any eddress post-paid: af 
guaranteed to reach you ing growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 



















Snow White 
Grandest Pink 
Seward , Dazzli: 
ote Sees Ye low and 
Delicate Blush 
Meleay, Golden Yellow 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 

6 Carnations, the‘‘Divine 
Flower, "’ all colors, 25c. 

6 Prize- Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, « + 2c. 





Crimson 
nk 


































6 Beautiful Coleus, - - - - Me. 
3 Flowering Canmas + «+ + + Mec. 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, - - Me. 
8 Choice Hardy Iris, - - + + We. 


10 Lovely Giadioli, <- - 
















Flower See:s, all dierent, eo. 
Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Le 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 24 
vate URE To BLOOM 

Am. Pillar, pink; Jonker Mock, 
silver pink; Rebin Heed, red; Killarney, 
rose; Aaren Ward, yellow; Kaiser- 

ie Ang. Victoria, white. Postage paid. 
HY safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Z7~ ROS ESOO 
48 VUE 























The entire $ collections (30 plants), $1.00, charges prepaid. 
Our 1915 ey J full of cultural directions and FREE 
bargains, Write for it today— 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 734 Springfield, O. 


JAPAN ROSE BUS 


The Wonder of the World. 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 3 
weeks from the time the seed waa 
planted. It may not seem possibie but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
W inter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old Will have 5or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the winter as wellasin the ground 

All The Year Around. Package 
of seed with directions and 


our guarantee by mail 10 cts. 
JAPAN SEED CO., Box 39, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


D A HLIA Our dahlias always ist 


Prizew benever exhibited 
Buy your dahlias direct 
from us; we specialize, 20 years experience. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
We will send a collection of 12 named Prize Winners 
comprizing different colors and types for $1.00,prepaid 
by Parcel Post. Regular value of this collection is $2.00 
Accept our & al Offer and be convinced that we only 
grow and sell the best blooming dahlias. 


Long Island Dahlia Gardens 
Hicksville, Long Island, New York 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF FARM LIFE 

An agreeable social life that will be at- 
tractive to the more intelligent and pro- 
gressive type of men and women is quite 
a8 important as the problem of crop pro- 
duction, or the securing of an adequate 
income for the farmer. 

“The farmer of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.” This proverb expresses the fun- 
damental aim of all agriculture. President 
Butterfield says, ‘Improved agriculture 
is a matter of fertile brain rather than a 
fertile field.” A fertile field will lose its 
fertility very rapidly in the hands of an 
ignorant farmer. On the other hand an in- 
telligent farmer cannot only maintain but 
increase the fertility of his fields by in- 
telligent management. We might para- 
phrase the sordid, ‘“Raise more corn to 
feed more hogs, to buy more land, to raise 
more corn, etc.,” in this way: “Train 
better farmers to make better farming, 
to grow better farmers.”” We need edu- 
cated and trained farmers with an appre- 
ciation of farm life, not alone that every 
acre may yield its maximum of crops, but 
that the farm may also yield its maximum 
of culture, and manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Man everywhere is a social being, and 
life would be dull indeed without the hel 
ful and stimulating influence of friends 
and acquaintances. The farmer more 
than anyone else is dependent on his 
social surroundings. A city business man 
can choose his neighbors without chang- 
ing his place of business, for his residence 
and place of business are entirely discon- 
nected. Not sowiththefarmer. He must 
live on the farm and build his home there. 
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Whatever his social surroundi are, he 
must t. them or sell out. If he sells, 
it ia usually at a risk of ding his 
prosperity. 


Again, even though the city man does 
not choose his place of residence wisely, 
he is not dependent on his neighbors for 
his social life. He can entirely ignore his 
neighbors and still have an agreeable | 
social life among the members of his class, | 
business, or club. In the end, this is! 
probably not a desirable tendency, but at | 
any rate it helps make the man in the city | 
more independent of his immediate neigh- | 
borhood than the farmer who cannot thus | 
pick and choose his way. It is probably | 
well that he cannot, but it shows that he is 
dependent on his neighbors. As a result | 
of this dependence he is compelled, more | 
than any class of men, to take an interest 
in neighborhood affairs. The safety and 
well-being of his own home depend on his 
having good neighbors and good moral and 
social conditions within his own neighbor- 
hood. 

Whatever may be said about this fact, 
it can scarcely be denied that the farmer, 
more than any one else, has reason to take 
active interest in local church, the school, 
farmers unions, and grange organizations, 
libraries, local sports, and every other 
educating and wholesome agency that may 
contribute to the social life of his neighbor- 
hood. If we allow these things to de- 
generate, it will profit us little to have 
come into possession of large farms and 
improved herds.—C. O. L. 





———— 


It sounds good to hear the robins, 
meadow-larks, bluebirds, and blackbirds 
again. It seems like someof ourold friends | 
had come back to see us. Sparrows, crows, | 
and bluejaysget mighty monotonousbefore 
spring. Our bird neighbors show good | 
judgment in coming back. They see a good 
many countries in the course of their 
flight but they seem to like ours best for | 
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SEPARATORS 


porved Cleaz 
= & 


Quickly Made! 
Sweet and} 
Sanitary 
by this 
Hygienic 
Cleanser 


Sample can and 
book contain- 

6 beautiful 
colored prints 
for children 


ee. 
CUDAHY, 
Dept. 2, 


111 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





$585 7 You 


Guaranteed Machine 


to be Given 
Away 





20 H. P. at Belt—Over7 H. P. at Draw Bar. Used 
for Plowing, Harrowing, Discing, Harvesting, Ensilage 
Cutting, Silo Filling, Shelling, ete. This Tractor is just 
what farmers need. Several thousands of these tractors distributed 
in every state in the Union are giving universal satisfaction. Her: 

a chance for you to getone. 


Write Me Today If You 
Want This Big Bull Tractor 


4 post card or letter from you will bring a complete description of this splendid Farm Tractor, the 
low operating cost of which makes horses too expensive to keep. This is the opportunity of a life- 
time. Write today. Full information will immediately be sent you. 
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Are You Going to Move? 


If you are going to move this spring, please advise us at 
once so you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming. 
Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses. 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


Il am going to move; please change my address from 


Old Address 


iy Gaits oeakees+anesen eubees ¢enease eae benahen _ 3 Seep Ns » 20> neomke wns 
to New Address 

a Wn wad cc cccccagesadieocessubsckscdedes ve sedaée R. F. D.. nilan'c MEER: 0 nen vale shee 

Rhy mame We... ccaccccdde ded.cgccvccddoccceseosececsegqacceceseescevesesseoeseuooueesas 





they stay with us all the time they can. | 




















DEPARTMENT 














A Wrong Idea 
Rs. HARDEN blewthe horn for breakfast at five o'clock. Her 
husband came in from the barn, and her son from the gar- 





den, where he had been digging since dawn. The Hardens 

were thrifty farmers, sober, hard working, God-fearing 

folks. They were healthy and ery they ought to 

have been h: appy, but they gathered about the ts ible silently, 

#] even without giving eac h other a recognizing smile. It was 

a raw, cold morning. Mrs. Harden had been up since three 

% o'clock to make certain dishes because her husband liked 

& them. He thought, as he ate them now, that mother’s 
biscuit were even crisper than usual, and her chops done to 
a turn; but he did not tell her so. Cely, the daughter, who 
had been at work in the dairy, came in just as the others were finishing 
their meal. She nodded, and they nodded to her, but no one smiled or 
spoke. Her mother had put away her breakfast to keep it warm, and as 
she set it before the girl, she felt as if she would like to stroke her head 
or kiss her, as she used to do when she was a baby; but such demonstra- 
tions were “‘sentimental,”’ and sentiment to a Harden was only another 
word for silliness. 

Tom Harden was an industrious lad, whose thought and ambition were 
bounded by the farm. His father, day before, had heard some in- 
fluential men of the county declare that Tom’s calves were the fattest 
brought to market, and his apples the soundest and most carefully packed. 
He knew that such praise would delight the boy, and wished that he could 
hear it; but he could not bring himself to repeat it. 

When breakfast was over the men started for a distant part of the 
farm, not to return until night. Cely, as she packed her father’s dinner, 
felt a wrench of pity at her heart for the old man, He was old and weak; 
he had worked for his children so faithfully and long. If he could but rest 
now. She would have liked to put her arms around him and tell him this. 
Instead of doing so, she carefully pac *ked the basket, saying, ‘“There’s 
the beef and the bread and the pie and the bottle of water. That’s all.’’ 

All, but the word of tenderness, the loving touch which would have 
cheered and sweetened the day’s labor for the old man. 

Too many Hardens are to be found upon our New England and Middle 
States farms, as well as in our villages and towns. They are often the 
descendants of men who fled from persecution and wrested their living by 
hard labor from a savage wilderness, and thus learned to value only the 
rugged virtue of truth and endurance and to despise the lesser charities, 
The present generation has inherited 























the 


the amenities and courtesies of life. 
their grim, unpleasant virtues. 

Never be afraid to brighten the life of your friend or neighbor by praise 
or love, provided the praise and love are true. God has made nothing for 


us without giving it an additional touch of grace and beauty. The hardest 
rock, seen through the microscope, has its exquisite tints and lines. Why 
strive to rob our lives of that harmony and beauty which is the expression 
f the that comes from Him. 


Oo love 


Timmons 


—By J win r. 














seems to be freshened and 


HOW THE PAINT-POT HELPS | whole room 

Plan to do a little painting at house-}| brightened. 
cleaning time. Did you ever notice how When you get the carpets up in the 
much easier it is to ke P things clean when | sleeping rooms, why not paint the floors | 
they are well painted? That is why it | ne vatly and lay down strips of carpe ne 
pays, even if we have to do it ourselves. | rugs? The floor is poor indeed that do¢ 

| like to have the piazza floors painted | not look presentable after this treatment, 
each spring, because it is so much easier to | and it is unquestionably easier to care for. 
mop them and because they then have|A covered broom gathers up the dust so| 
times, at least, of looking clean. The wood-| that moppings come far between; the rugs | 
house floor is usually a problem if one cares | pinned on the line in a good breeze will re- 


for appearance. We paint it the same] quire little other cleaning. 
color given the piazzas and feel repaid by A very sensible rule which I always try | 
the ease with which it may be swept and to follow is, never to spare paint where it 
mopped will make the cleaning easier.—A. M. A. 

I like to be generous with my paint-pot —__—_—__——— 
round sinks, drains and any place where An open well, even while you turn 


and much | around to empty a bucket of water, is as | 
dangerous as a gun, loaded and cocked. 


Every sharp-edged tool, such as a corn 


water constantly handled 
cleaning must be done. 
(Juite often the window sills and frames 


1S 





are weather-beaten while the rest of the | knife, scythe, ax, sickle, hoe, etc., should 
woodwork is good enough. It does not | be put well up out of the reach of the 
take long to do this ‘touching up’ and the! children —M C.. 
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HAVE YOU EVER DYED? 


You may have at some time used the 
old fashioned dye and become disgusted 
with the result. To obtain satisfactory 
results from them is simply trusting to 
luck. With Dy-O-La Dye all chances of 
failure are removed and perfect results 
are assured. There is no risk whether 


the garment be wool, cotton, silk or 
x goods, 
Take some garment that you have 


grown tired of or that you desire to color 
the fashionable shade of the moment, 
look over Dy-O-La Dye color chart at 
your nearest. druggist or storekeeper, se- 
ect the one that pleases, and follow the 
printed directions. They will look as if 
they had just come from the dressmaker. 


And remember—the colors will be 
post as fast and durable as they are 
veautiful. They won’t rub off or bleach 
out. 


What is more, you can use Dy-O-La 
Dye on the most costly and delicate fab- 
ries with perfect safety, as it contains 
no acids. 7 you have never dyed or if 
you have used the old fashioned guess- 
and-guess-again dye, and become dis- 
couraged, try Dy-O-La Dye just once, 
and we guarantee you will be pleased. 
Buy it of your nearest druggist or store- 
keeper, but if they have not the color 
you want we will send it to you on re- 
ceipt of ten cents and at the same time 
include direction book and color chart. 

Dy-O-La Dye is made in Black, Blue, 
Navy Blue, Brown, Seal Brown, Light 
Green, Dark Green, Scarlet, Yellow, Or- 
ange, Cardinal Red, Pink, Purple, Dari 
Wine, Old Gold, and Turkey Red. But 
from these sixteen colors a great variety 
of other shades and colors can be made 

DY-O-LA DYE COMPANY, 
700 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 




















“One Dye for All Goods" 


FRECKLES 


Removed or Mone 
We guarantee Wilson’s 
Freckle Cream will re- 
move freckles without 
harming the most tender 
skin. The freckles “r- 4 
vanish; the skin is left 
clear and clean. No trouble 
to apply. Thousands of wo- 
men are using and praising 
it. Send $1.00 for full size 
jar. If $1.00 jar does not 
remove ail freckles, tan or 
sunburn we refund money 
without question. ad ae 
complexion is not send 
$1.00 for ajar of W — ‘s s Freckle 
Cream; it will help you wonderfully. 
Ask us About Wilson's Fair Skin Powder 
and Wilson's Fair Skin Soap 
WILSON FRECKLE CREAM CO. 
40 Meeting Street Charleston, S. C. 


AGENT: $30 TO $50 WEEKLY 


the New Im 
R f 


ing FLAT IRON 

y the lowest priced 
‘astest selling [ron 
Over in 
use. Evans, N. Car., sold 
— on Sat. Mrs. a. 
sold 8 first half day 
eleven needed—sel 

itself. Every home a 
ct. New terms. Bind- 
ng Guarantee. Exclusive 
Sample free to workers. Write today. 





























‘THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
606 Wayne St., 


Big Prairie, O. 




















AUNTY HOPEFUL ON FASHIONS! 


“DON’T it beatall,”’ remarked 
Aunty Hopeful, “how uncomfort- 
able and unbeeomin’ women folks 
is willin’ to make themselves just 
for the satisfaction they get out 
of bein’ fashionable. There’s young Mrs. 


Simkim goin’ by now. She’sfrom the city | 


and I suppose the contraption she’s wearin 
must be night in style. It sort of looks to 
me as though she hadn’t any too many 
clothes on—and some of them don’t seem 
to make walkin’ any easier for her. There 
ain’t no sense in lots of these new styles 
except to make folks look ridiculous. But 
of course some kinds of human nature 
enjoys lookin’ ridiculous providin’ it costs 
money and increases the notice other folks 
takes of ’em. Amanda Bumpus is the only 
ene I know around here who's able to keep 
up with the styles without gettin’ extrava- 
gant. She drove over here the other day 
wearin’ the queerest riggin’ for a hat you 
ever see on a human bein’. ‘Mandy,’ I 
says to her, ‘where on earth did you get 
that thing you’ve got on your head? It 
looks like a pancake in front and a dust 
pan behind—with a feather duster stuck 
up in the middle on top.’ ‘I want you to 
know, Aunty,’ says she, sort of dignified 
like, as though she might have been half 
way crossed by what I'd said, ‘that this is 
the very latest thing in hats. I saw a pic- 
ture of it in the Old Maid’s Fashion Re- 
view and it made me think of a hat Ma 
wore just after the war and which I'd been 
savin’ up in the attic ever since. I rum- 
maged around until I found it, give it a 
coat. of varnish and put that bunch of 
feathers on top. If I’d bought it over at 
the Center it would’ ve cost. me eight or ten 
dollars.’ Perhaps Mandy’s right! Come 
to think of it there ain’t nothin that looks 
80 queer as something that’s clear out of 
style. Maybe that’s the reason the fash- 
ions this year looks so outlandish. Them 
tight skirts the ladies was wearin’, after 
all, weren’t nothin’ new. The pictures in the 
encyclopedia of the ancient Egyptians 
shows ’em wearin’ hobble skirts with slits 
in ’em. I shouldn’t wonder I could take 
that old jacket of grandmother’s that I’ve 
been savin’ so careful in moth balls, and 
bring it right down to date by nothin’ 
more than alittle pressin’.’’—Orin Crooker. 


CLEANING LINOLEUMS 

In serubbing or cleaning linoleums the 
housewife should use extreme caution. 
Strong soap, washing powder or sal soda 
must never be used for this purpose. Lin- 
oleum is made by coating burlap or other 
cloth, with paint, and when soap or wash- 
ing powder is used for cleaning, the soap 
or powder will cut and loosen the paint, 
thus causing the surface of the linoleum to 
crumble. 

Wash linoleum with warm water. The 
ordinary mop should not be used for the 
reason that the weight of the mop and the 
pressure applied by the operator may cut 
and peel of the surface of the cloth. A 
sponge is good to use in preference to a 
cloth, since it does not leave any lint, and 
is so soft. that the floor cannot, be scrubbed 
hard enough with it to leave any impres- 
sion upon the paint. 

If the linoleum is very dirty it would be 
well to go over it first with buttermilk. 
Buttermilk is an effective cleanser, and 
will have no bad effect on the paint. Ap- 
ply the buttermilk withasponge and after- 
wards rinse with warm water. 

In washing linoleum use as little water 
as possible, and wipe the floor as soon as 
the cleaning is completed, since if water 
is left on the linoleum it will likely soften 
the paint. 

When thoroughly dry, go over the sur- 
face with a soft cloth moistened in boiled 
linseed oil. This will give the surface a 
polish and stop up any small holes or 
cracks, thus lengthening the life of the 
linoleum.—O. K. R. 


If mustard for salads is mixed with milk 
instead of water it wil! not dry out. 
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The Agency of a United People 


A striking comparison between 
ahomogeneous country and a het- 
erogeneous group of countries is 
obtained by placing over the map 
of the United States the map of 
Europe. These represent the same 
area—about 3,000,000 square miles 
—if afew of the remote provinces 

Russia are omitted. 


Europe has the advantage in 
population, with more than four 
times as many people as the United 
States;in the number of large cities, 
with two and a half times as many 
cities of over 100,000 population. 

Yet the United States, a com- 
paratively young country, has out- 
stripped Europe in the diffusion of 
civilization, because of its wonder- 
fully greater means of communica- 
tion between all parts of its area. 
The United States not only excels in 
transportation facilities, but it has 
nearly three times as many tele 
phones as Europe, or about eleven 
times as many in relation to pop 
ulation. 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 
other, while in Europe the longest 
conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, and 
even that depends on the imper- 
fect co-operation of unrelated sys- 
tems. 


Europe, with twenty-five coun- 
tries and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast 
to the United States, with one lan- 
guage and a homogeneous people, 
despite the fact that our population 
has been derived from all parts of 
the world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the 
Bel] System have contributed in 
no small measure to this amalga- 


mating of different races. 


The latest achievement—the 
linking of coast to coast—has 
given greater force to the national 
motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











Baseball Outfit GIVEN 





I will gladly help you in earning this baseball outfit. _ 
earn the outfit in just a few hours. Earning the outfit will be 1 
me today saying you want this Baseball Outfit and I will immediately send you a com lete 
description of it and tell you all about my splendid new plan. Write me now while you have 


the matter in mind. You'll hear from me by return mail. 


My new easy plan will enable you to 
»e more like play than work. Write 





ing, 27 S Bldg., DES MOINES, IA. 





E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Far 








Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 








OUR FEET IN THE SPRING 


By D. CHALLISS FAUST, N. D. 














H, the tired, aching feet that spring 
ushers in. How they smart and 
burn. Even as you look ahead with 

pleasurable anticipation to the change of 
season, there is an unconscious dread of 
what you feel sure is in store for you with 
your feet. Shoes that formerly were com- 
fortable become unbearable; they have 
grown too short, or the soles have deve- 
loped unseemiy bumps. Perhaps you will 
take off your shoes to remove a crease 
that is not there. 

Your whole body aches from the dis- 
comfort in your feet, even your mind has 
lost its alertness, and your head is heavy 
and sore, all because of them. You shift 
from one foot to the other trying to get 
relief. At times you brace your heel and 
draw your foot back in the shoe to ease 
the poor cramped toes. And yet you had 
not thought your shoes small, they had 
never pinched until spring came. And 
so you blame it on the change of season 
and persuade yourself that it is one of 
the Ps mi that has to be endured, while 
all of the time it may be unnecessary 
suffering and entirely due to your own 
fault. 

From physical defects, one has to 
suffer, but when it comes to the general 
run of tender spring feet, the remedy is 
sure. You should have no more discom- 
fort with them than you do with your 
hands. In fact you should not be con- 
scious that you have feet. 

Few people give their feet any thought 
until they m to pain, while in justice 
they should have careful thought and at- 
tention, the year through. 

Get Shoes That Fit 

In buying shoes, choose the make that 
suits the shape of your foot, not the kind 
that Mrs. Blank gets just because they 
are stylish, and then be sure that they are 
a perfect fit. As much harm can be done 
by a shoe that is too large as by one that 
is too small, Look carefully to the lining 
and never, under any condition, accept 
one where there is the least wrinkle. Pay 
no attention to the clerk’s assurance that 
it will work out. Many persons have 
suffered long and seriously from that as 
the cause; it often results in permanent 
injury. One young woman, with only a 
short wearing of a shoe that had the 
tiniest crease over the bunyon joint, had 
such an inflammation set up that she was 
compelled to keep her foot elevated for 
three weeks, with a doctor’s bill of fifteen 
dollars. 

If your shoes need “‘breaking in’’ some- 
thing is wrong. LEither it is the fit, the 
style, or the dealer, and it is advisable to 
look around until you find those that are 
comfortable from the first putting on. 

Careful watching of the heels, never 
allowing them to run over, wll be a great 
factor towards comfort. Choice of stock- 
ings goes a long ways. Avoid those’ with 
a decided rib and when they become much 
darned, discard or pass them over to 
some one whose feet are not tender. The 
wearing of white footed hose will help 
through the spring season for they draw 
the feet less than black ones. Look out 
for heavy seams and be sure your stock- 
ings are a perfect fit. If they are too big 
they will form wrinkles, and if too short 
will cramp the toes. If shoes that were 
formerly comfortable suddenly become too 
short and the fault is not with the stock- 


|ings, then look to the toe nails which 
|probably need cutting. Callous around 
| the nails and under the edges of the toes 
will sometimes cause this sensation and 
should be carefully trimmed. 

Removing Callous 

The callous that forms on the bottom 
of the foot is responsible for the sensation 
of bumps in the sole of the shoe. This can 
be trimmed by using a heavy pair of nail 
scissors with the convex side always 
towards the foot to avoid gouging into 
the flesh. One can cut deep into the 
callous and get off quite large hunks 
without reaching the live tissue. After 
this is done and the foot is submerged in 
warm water smooth down the rough 
surface with pumice stone. 

The feet should be washed each day, 
and the pumice also used each day, keep- 
ing the flesh as soft as any other part of 
the body. Pain comes from the rough 
and hardened places pressing on tender 
nerves, and they can be kept down by 
persistent vigilance. If this is done and 
the feet are then rubbed with a generous 
supply of vaseline, just before putting on 
the stockings, perfect ease may be had. 
The vaseline will in no way injure your 
hose nor will it add to the dirt of the foot. 
On the contrary, where it is applied, the 
skin stays cleaner than the rest of the foot. 

Have two pairs of shoes always in use 
and never wear the same pair two days 
in succession. This will not be extrava- 
gance for shoes treated in this manner will 
outwear those that have constant use. 
While one pair is resting let them have 
the benefit of the shoe trees and be put 
aside in a cool airy place. 


TO PASTEURIZE A LITTLE MILK 

Very often in case of sickness, or when 
contagious disease is prevalent, the house- 
wife would like to pasteurize a quart or 
so of milk. This may be done very easily 
with no other equipment than a dairy 
thermometer costing about twenty-five 
cents, and the ordinary kitchen utensils. 

Pour the milk into a bright new tin, a 
lard pail is good, just so it contains no 
rust particles on its inner surface. Have 
a kettle of water on the stove, bring the 
water to the boiling point and plunge the 
vessel containing the milk into the boiling 
water. Stir the milk with the thermometer 
until it reaches a temperature of 150 
degrees. Then remove it from the fire 
and have hot and cold water at hand to 
add to the outer vessel so as to keep the 
milk at 150 degrees for half an hour. Dur- 
ing this time stir the milk frequently to 
prevent a skum from forming on top. 
After half an hour plunge the milk into 
a pan of cold water, or put it under the 
faucet, so that it will coo rapidly. Great 
care should be taken to do this work in 
a clean room which is free from dust so 
that the milk will not become contami- 
nated during the cooling.—L. G. P. 


To the writer, it always appears as 
criminal carelessness on the part of par- 
ents to keep any kind of medicine or chem- 
icals where the little ones can get at them, 
especially those which are poisonous. A 


good medicine chest ought to have a place 
in every farm household, and this chest 
shouid be well out of the reach of children. 
If the most poisonous fluids are under lock 





and key, so much the better.—M. C. 
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tea- 


thats only half 
a word — the 
other half is 


LIPTON'S 


OUR grocer can give you 
a blend of Lipton’s Tea to 
suit your particular taste for 
there are five kinds to choose from. 
Ceylon and India Black, =nglish 
Breakfast, Black and Green Mixed, 
Formosa Oolong, and Ceylon Green. 
Lipton's Tea is always sold in air- 
tight sealed packages, which insure 
all the natural fragrant aroma and 
strength of the tea. 
25c, 30c, 35c (in full size standard 
ckages, 34 |b. net). Also in \% 
Ib. 1 ib. and 10c trial sizes. None 
uine without the signature of Sir 


‘thomas J. [Send 1c for trial size tin 
Lipton thus— | of kind of tea you like best 
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For Colds, Cramps 
and Sprains 
CAPSICUM 


Capsicum blended with**Vase- 
line’’ is a most effctive counter- 
irritant, quickly relieving pain. 


CAPSICUM 


Vaseline 


More convenient and cleaner to use than 
a mustard plaster, works just as quickly 
and surely, and will not blister the skin. 
Good also to relieve rhcumatiom, gout 
and toothache. 

Sold by drug and general stores every- 
where. Write for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the various “Vaseline’’ prepara- 
tions and their uses. 
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HINTS ON 


LATE FASHIONS 


The spring fashions are now well es- 


tablished and they do not offer any start- 





ling novelties, although there have been 
some substantial changes. 

The waist is beginning to show a trend 
towards the open neck, which is to be ex- | 
pected as warm weather approaches. In 
many models we have a duplex arrange- 
ment which may be worn closed or open | 
as preferred. In others there is still the 
high military finish. Some of these waists 
also show the straight stock collar, but 
with a cute little opening in the center of 
the front, showing the pretty hollow a 
is usually found just at this point. 
open necks frequently have a high, ane 
ing collar trimming the back and part of 
the sides, butit isthought that the rather 
wide types which roll back from the throat 
will be more popular as the season advan- 
ces, and that lace or lawn over collars will 
be worn with them. 

When waists are part of the dress they 
are naturally of different construction, 
taking their character from that of the 
entire costume. In dresses of serge, pop- 
lin, gabardine, wool and the like, the waist 
is freque ntly made much in the style of a 
simple shirt waist. Nearly all these models 
show the armhole a trifle enlarged, but so 
shaped as not to permit the sleeve to drag 
over the arm. 

The sleeve remains small, and closely 
fitted to the arm, except in a few cases 
where it is of soft, or sheer material and 
then we have it widened a little below the 
elbow and drawn into a band with a frill 
at the wrist. 

The circular skirt appears to be the one 
most generally worn. Many of them have 
several gores, each one made circular, and 
these are liked when one is undecided as to 
the width of the skirt, because a little can 
be taken off each seam without spoiling 
the effect of the skirt. 











Yokes are a prominent feature of skirts. 
Sometimes they take the whole upper part | 
of the skirt and sometimes they occupy 
only the front, or the back, or the sides. 
An ornaments al arrangement of the mater- 

ial seems to be as much sought as the actual 
value of the yoke itself 

In keeping with the simplicity which 
prevails in dresses this season we find 
simple millinery the rule. All elaborate 
feather trimmings have disappeared and 
the prime favorites in the way of trimming 
are found in small bunches of tiny flowers 
or small fruits. Ribbon is also prominent 
and we see quills and made up cock feather 
ornaments. Coarse straws are the favor- 
ites at_ present, but they are too striking 
© remain popular long. Then we have 
the fine Milan and French straws and the 
combination of straw and silk. 

Shapes are medium and large. The v 
small hat is little seen, the styles whic 
have a brim being preferred. The sailor 
is out in full force and is a leader for 
tailored effects. 

There is a preference for nen n and blue 
above other colors and the brown is prin- 
cipally in the lighter shades. Tan, putty, 
and sand tones are so extremely popular 





in dress materials that of necessity they 
are lavishly used in millinery. 
an excellent foundation for trimmings of 
brighter tones. 


Is that little woman on the adjoining 160 
your really, truly neighbor, or is she your 
neighbor-in-name-only? Home and family 
a reading are all mght for the most of 
the time, but sometimes we all need 
neighbors. 


Darn worn matting with raffia. It may 
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MRS. CLOONAN’S WASH DAY 


Continued from page 78 


Now,’’ vouchsafed Mr. Cloonan, when 
these arrangements were complete, “we'll 
set the ladder down into the cistern and one 
of vou fellows can go down and tie that 
steer ready to bring up. I'll hand down 
the ropes and tell you just how it should 















be done 

Neighbor Weston looked at neighbor | 
Morley, then both glanced at the hired | 
man whose gaze was fixed on Mr. Cloonan. | 

“My idee,”’ remarked the humble son of 
toil with thoughtful deliberation, ‘‘is that 
as long as Mr. Cloonan originated this | 
here plan, he’s the one to go down and do 
the ropin’.”’ : 

“Nothing of the kind,”’ protested Mr. | 
Cloonan hastily. ‘In a job like this, the | 
inventor, the master moind, has to over- 
look things. Stands to reason I'll have to 
stay up above.”’ 

“Weston’s had a lot of experience in 
handling ropes and such,’’ suggested the 
hired man, attempting to elect some other 
than himself to the post of honor and re- 
sponsibility. 

‘Knowledge and understandin’ of ani- 
mals is the real necessity in doin’ this busi- | 
ness,”’ responded Jack Weston, handing | 
along the chaplet of laurel, ‘‘and for them 
things Tim Morley can give the rest of us 
the walk away.” 

* | 
In every job of this sort that I ever | 
heard of, “gainsayed Tim promptly, “‘it 
was always undertaken by the youngest 
man. Unless,’’ he added, freezing the pro- 
test which could be read on the lips of the 
Cloonan servitor with an intonation of 
questioning scorn. ‘‘Unless the feller was 
afraid,” 

“Of course in that case you couldn’t 
expect it,” rallied Weston to the aid of 
Morley in averting a common danger, 
which left Jim without a return shot in his 
locket 

“Get busy then, you fellers,” he ordered, | 
determined not to depart for the danger 
line without making the conditions as diffi- 
cult as possible for those who had evaded 
this duty. “Open out the neck of that 
there cistern so’s we cangit the critter 
through. Two feet each way will about 
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PROTECT THE POULTRY. 


Every poultry raiser should, if possible, 
raise several times as many fowls as he 
knows he will require for the following 
year—this gives him a better chance for 
selection in the fall. Greatest care should 
be taken in the prevention of disease. 
The following directions are safe and re- 
liable for keeping fowls sturdy, to better 
enable them to resist White Weethece, 
Diarrhoea from Indigestion, Cholera, 
Roup, Limberneck, Gapes and Worms. 
Thoroughly mix one teaspoonful Merry 
War Lye in two gallons of drinkin 
water. Orit may be mixed with dry feed 
or mash by thoroughly dissolving one 
teaspoonful of Merry War Lye in one pint 
y of water, which should then be stirred 


into two gallons of dry feed or mash. 
Feed regularly. Poultry raisers who have 
tried this simple and inexpensive treat- 
ment are enthusiastic in its praise. 


WHITE FLOATING SOAP. 


| You will never know how great is the 
} satisfaction of using a mild, home made, 
white soap that floats, until you have 
tried it. Easy to make, too: just put two 
quarts melted grease into a kettle; then 
stir one can of Merry War Lye which has 

reviously been dissolved in a quart of 






ment and three large, 
red “MERRY WAR” trade- 
marks cut from can 
labels of 


MERRY WAR 
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Then we will send 
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Genuine Guaranteed 
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ge complete ot water and allowed to cool until luke 
gta a warm, into the grease; add immediately 
Tableware to one cup of ammonia and two table- 
a spoonfuls of borax dissolved in half cup 






of warm water. Stir five minutes; beat 
the warm soap until it is too stiff to be 
handled, and put away to cool. Do not 
use until four weeks old. (All soap im- 
proves with age). This formula which 





enough to 
furnish your 
table ele- 
tly for a 
ifetime. 
Your dealer 
has 
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greatest satisfaction in use. 












make it.” 











Let be! Let be!’ insisted Mr. Cloonan, 
coming to the front again now that a vic- 
tim had been procured. ‘‘Don’t you lay 
hands on a brick. The beast wint down 
through that opening and, begorrah, he'll | 










come out of it 
You're oony. man!” exclaimed Wes- 

















Che critter’s not an inch less than five 


feet , conte nded Morley excitedly "hs How’ ll 
he come out through a three feet aper- 
ture? 


9 


“Will I break him up, was yer meanin’’ 
gibed the hired man with heavy scorn. 
We'll bring him up head fir-rst,’’ main- | 
tained Mr. Cloonan above the babel of | 
voi “He ain’t no bigger’n when he 
went down, I don’t reckon.”’ 


es 








Head fir-rst! 

“Hear reason, man!”’ 

Y don’t know what ye're under- 
takin’!”’ groaned the 1uditors each and 
severTa | 





Above the din of uline dissension 


voice ot temuinine authority 


ma 4 
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expert in that particular line. 


rose the shrill | 
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“As soon as that dinged ladder is in 
place,’’ remarked Jim, the first to recover 
his presence of mind, “I might as well be- 
in. 

’ The ladder being lowered with great 
promptness, Jim proceeded to descend in- 
to the bowels of the earth. He did this 
warily, not knowing how the prisoner for 
whose rescue they labored might receive 
their proffered mercy. 

No precautions were necessary, he 
found. The red steer, lonely and forlorn, 
seemed to welcome his arrival and made 
no objections to the numerous loops and 
coils of rope with which the newcomer 
proceeded to invest his carcass. 

In fact, as Jim conveyed in hollow tones 
to those who looked down at him from a 
brighter world above, it wasso blamed 
cold down there that wrappings of any 
sort were a real comfort. 

The hired man set about his task with 
enthusiasm and proceeded to multiply 
loops and hitches of rope until their 
numerous strands began to suggest that 
the animal had become enmeshed in a 
gigantic cocoon. 

Mr. Cloonan, looking impatiently into 
the depths, said as much. He likewise 
added that when Jim was tired of his 
tatting and crochet work down there, the 
folks overhead were ready to begin some 
real work. To which Jim retorted in 
sonorous tones that when he undertook 
to do a piece of work, he didit, andif they 
did not like his style he was ready to come 
up at any time and give them the privilege 
of finishing the job. 

This proposition hushed the last breath 
of criticism, and silence reigned until the 
servitor, knotting the last foot of rope, 
announced the work securely finished. 
Then Mr. Cloonan, the master mind, 
passed down the big cable. 

“Double hitch it, Jim,” he commanded, 
“in the heaviest coils about the critter’s 
shoulders. We'll be takin’ up the ladder 
now and begin raisin’.” 

“Not till I’m out of this,’”’ rose the voice 
of the hired man in frenzied reverbera- 
tions. ‘You pass your word to leave that 
ladder till I climb out, or I don’t tie an- 
other darned hitch for you.” 

“Why, Jim,” soothed Mr. Cloonan as a 
conclave of heads at the mouth of Jim’s 
dungeon cut off his slender supply of light, 
“the hitches may not hold. We'll raise 
him a ways to make sure. If they give, 
you'll be there to tighten ’em up.” 

“If they give,’’ boomed Jim in the hol- 
low depths, “I’ll be here to catch the crit- 
ter in my arms and break his fall, I sup- 
pose. 

Jim’s determination to make his exit 
in advance of the steer being firm, his 
coworkers reluctantly promised,but even 
then the Cloonan aide completed his work 
with one foot on the ladder and made 
his ascent with the swiftness of one who 
lacks full confidence in his fellow man. 

In the searching light of the upper re- 
gions it became apparent that the damp- 
ness below had exerted a depressing effect 
on his disposition as well as his wardrobe. 

“Will I help take up the ladder and lend 
« hand with the raisin’?’’ demanded the op- 
pressed son of toil in answer to the voice of 
authority. “I will not. I been a workin’ 
down there in the water while you folks 
was a restin’ your hocks up here. Now 
you can hitch old Rosy to the pulley yer- 


self and try how it goes to be drivin’ | 


sunthin’ else sides me.” 


This suggestion was acted upon, and in 
a few minutes the creak of the rope and the 
whine of the pulleys attested the strenuous 
efforts of the horse, also the heft of the 
animal on the cable. 

“Steady there!’ shouted master mind 
from the cistern’s mouth. ‘Forward! 
Forward! Easy! Easy! 
Up she comes.” 

By dint of these vociferations and the 
steady efforts of the horse, the weight was 
drawn higher and higher. Presently the 

nxious head of the steer appeared at the 
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Steady! Forward! | 


opening. More vociferations and pulling, 
combined with dexterous handling of the 
cable and the body followed, after which, 
by means of the united efforts of Messrs. 
Cloonan, Morley and Jim, now restored 
as to temper and temperature, the sus- 
pended animal was swung sideways, 
pendulum-like, and carefully Tet down up- 
on his rather wabbly legs. 

“Look out, Jim,” warned neighbor Mor- 
ley as the large cable was unloosed and the 
creature led away to a safer distance, 
‘Steers sometimes act a bit sassy after 
being in trouble like that.” 

“TI ain’t afeard,”’ boasted Jim, setting 
himself with vigor to the task of unwind- 
ing the cocoon. ‘Buster knows his friends 
Don’t you old scout?” 

Buster, still shivering from his pro- 
longed immersion, showed the whites of his 
large rolling eyes and reserved his decision. 

“You remember who helped you out of 
trouble, don’t you, boy?” continued Jim 
coaxingly as the last loop was removed. 

“Bar-r-rh!”’ dissented Buster in whose 
bovine mind lurked the conviction that 
some great indignity had been offered him. 

“Get along to your pasture!” Jim con- 
cluded the disrobing process by thwacking 
the coils of rope across the creatures 
flanks. 

This completed in Buster’s mind the 
connection between this flippant and pre- 
suming human and his recent humiliating 
experience. 

*“‘Bar-r-rh!”’ he remarked a second time, 
this time emphasizing his displeasure by 
charging, horns down, in the direction of 
his rescuer. 

“Hey, there!’’ yelled Jim, taking refuge 
behind a sapling, ‘“‘Head him off, some- 
body Hey!”’ 

Buster was limbering up from his chill 
and could dodge a tree as readily as any 
one. 

“Head him! Head him!’ shouted the 
quarry desperately, but the neighbors had 
taken French leave and Mr. Cloonan was 
leading the horse to the barn. 

“Hey! Hey!” Jim took chances on 
being able to reach the back porch and 
dashed up the steps a few feet ahead of 
the pursuing horns. 

“Bar-r-rht” insisted Buster, following 
close on the same track. 

“Shoo! Shoo! Get out!’’ shrilled the 
feminine guardian of the precincts, to the 
rescue with a valiant broom. “Get down 
from my steps with those dirty hoofs.” 

Out of respect either for the broom or 
the petticoats, Buster beat a hasty retreat, 
and still rumbling displeasure and de- 
fiance, retired in the direction of the barn- 
yard. 

**You’ve come just in time,’’ announced 
Mrs. Cloonan, returning the broom to its 
corner, “I’m needing the rinse water bad.” 

“The steer was jest a bringin’ you a part 
of it,” sniggered Jim, trying to recover 
his usual] jauntiness, ‘‘and I’ve got a good 
bit of the rest in my shoes this minute.” 

Mrs. Cloonan glanced sharply from 
the dripping nether garments of the family 
servitor to the disheveled flanks of the de- 
parting steer. 

“And have both of ye been disportin’ 
yer dirty selves in my clean rain water?”’ 
she demanded indignantly. 


“T haven't a notion that Buster stopped 


to wash hisself,’’ returned the hired man 
flippantly, ‘‘and I know Mr. Cloonan didn’t 
give me time.” 


Mrs. Cloonan turned to front her hus- | 
band, who, his hat thrust back from a} 


troubled, perspiring brow, was hurrying 
into the house. 

“You'll have to send Jim over to Black- 
burn’s for the rinse water,’”’ she declared 
with emphasis, ‘I'll not be usin’ the steer’s 
foot bath for my nice sheets and things.” 

Her husband waved dramatically in the 
direction of the darkening east. 

“The hivens are sinding you rinse water, 
ma’am,” he announced impressively. 
“Tt’ll be here long before Jim could git on 


dry clothes to go after any other.” 















| required. 100 per cent profit. 















Afternoon Tea is a 
rest for tired nerves-- 
few things are more 

} delightful. But After- 
noon Tea is perfect 
J only when you use the 


6 XRRT 5 3? 
Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Tea Pot 


**Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Tray 
ase bet joe Fig — 
t iful, 
**Wear-Ever’’ utensils are made in 
one solid piece, without joint, seam 





Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
Write for booklet, “The Wear-Ever Kitchen’’. 
ns how to save fuel, time and strength, 
to demonstrate and sell “‘Wear- 
WANTED. Beer’ jalties. Only those who 
can furnish security will be 


It | 














The iy Qooking Opouats Co. 
ew Kensington, or 
Seorthere Aluminum Co., Lid., Toronto, Ontario 
Send pre 1-qt. “‘Wear-Ever”’ Stewpan. Enclos- 
ed is 20c. in stamps---money refunded if not satisfied 
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ON HIGH PRIC 
Get Your Stove at Wholesale— 


Direct from the Great Kalamazoo 
Factory—Save about ONE-HALF 


ON’T pay double prices when you can buy direct 
from the makers, freight prepaid, and get a real 
quality stove for less than the cheapest kind 

are ordinarily sold. Don’t pay two prices just because 

a may want credit. Write us and get the better 
me terms, still at factory prices. 

Arm Y if with ve 


ourse Sto 
has saved millions and millions of dollars 
customers—some bear you 


Book. it 
for stove buyers. 
—write for names. 









ing to stove or range 
purchas 


Write for This 


and the long list of 
prices on the 

finest stoves and 
ranges m . Ash 

tor Catalog Ma. 289 
Kalamazoo 
Stove Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 


A Kalamazoo 


ccs Direct to You" 
CAN SELL 


Y0 THIS LINE 


ust as easily and earn as much } 
4 Ry other |] 
mte who clean up— . 

£0 rn Aah with our PAROL? 

ION-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORS ¢ 
in tubes, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, ete. Over 100 
Kinds, Fast sellers, steady re- 
peaters, Every home a cus- 
tomer. Little or no capita! 






























Ligh, ~~ ame case fur 
nis .Wri 
for full varsicalara FREE 
me n ucts Oe., 
94 Third St. Cincinaat!,O, 











AMONTH 


Buys This Visible 
OLIVER TYPEWRITER 
Ese tn Down--Free Trial 

es than Agents’ Prices 
ipped on approval. If you 
want to keep it, send us di a 
nth. Send r famous 
REE typewri er _ book 
‘ells how to save §48.00 
rite today. 

Typewriters Distributing 
Syatieate 
166-438. Michigan Blvd. , 
Cc 270 


jcago. @ 





YOUNG MA 


TAILORING 


would you accept a tailor made 
sult just for showing it to your 

friends? Then write BANNER 
co DEPT. CHICAGO, and get 
yeautiful samples, etyles and wonderful offer. 
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As many questions upon pointa of etiquette 


Note 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des toines, Iowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer mus. enclose a two-cent stamp. 
A New York subscriber writes: “My 


chum and I have been disputing over the 
following: I say that in England it is 
yroper for the gentleman, when with his 
facts friend, to always keep to the inside 
of the walk, while she says the opposite, 
that the gentleman should keep on the out- 
side, as inourcountry. Which is right?” 

Che present custom of the man walking 
on the outside of the sidewalk when ac- 
companying a lady has been handed down 
from the olden days when street rioting 
and attacks were frequent. Then the 
man walked on the outside to protect the 
lady in case of danger. This custom is 
still followed both in England and America 
unless the sidewalk is crowded and then 
the man frequently walks on the inside to 
shield the lady from being jostled by the 
crowd. 


An Towa subscriber asks: “Should a 
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when he meets her on the street, if he is 
well acquainted with her. For instance, 
if they are schoolmates?” 

A gentleman always tips his hat to every 
lady of his acquaintance. Intimate friends 
should be treated with the greatest respect 
and politeness. 

A Minnesota reader writes: “Please 
tell me the order in which a bridal party 
should enter the dining room. Who leads 
the way and should they all sit at one 
table?”’ 

The bride and bridegroom lead the way 
to the dining room, followed by the bride’s 
father with the groom’s mother. The 
bridegroom’s father comes next with some 
member of the bride’s family. Then come 
the best man and the maid of honor and 
the other members of the bridal party. 
The last to enter the dining room is the 
mother of the bride, acting as hostess of 
the occasion. She and the officiatin 
clergyman come in together. The bri 
party sit together at one table and the 
other guests find places where they choose, 
as place cards are not used to designate 
seats for the invited guests. 

A Nebraska reader asks: “Should a 
lady wear rings on both hands? If so, on 





how many fingers on each hand? I have 


gentleman always tip his hat to a lady! seen girls wear them on nearly every finger 
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and it does not look well. Is it good eti- 
quette to wear a band ring on the engage- 
ment finger? Is it not poor etiquette to 
laugh aloud in company? When dining 
should you, if you finish eating before the 
rest, wait until the rest are ready for their 
dessert, or should you eat slowly until they 
are ready?’ 

Wearing rings is purely a matter of taste. 
If one has a great many beautiful rings, it 
is better to wear one or two that harmon- 
ize well with the color of the gown you are 
Lega than to crowd them all on at one 
time. It cheapens a person’s appearance 
to be loaded down with jewelry of any 
sort and especially inexpensive jewelry. 
The majority of girls do not wear a ring 
on the engagement finger until they be- 
come engaged. However, this is just a 
matter of personal preference, and one is at 
liberty to wear rings on that finger if they 
care to do so. Boisterous laughter is, of 
course, not in good taste at any time, but 
if one 1s sufficiently amused, it is perfectly 
proper to laugh aloud in company. One 
should eat very slowly and be ready for 
the last course at about the same time the 
other guests are. If you are through a 
short time before the rest, the time may be 
= in with conversation.—Bertha Aver- 
ille. 








“4 and power. 


fullest extent 


e patented Victor 
m playing position 


By the Victor Needle to 
grooves with unerring accuracy. 


Ton 


The Victrola tone is a wonderful thing. 


“ goose-neck” tone- 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the fiex- 
ible metal connection between the sound- 
box and tapering tone arm, which enables 
follow the record 






and 


Always use Victrolag with Victor 


P 

#4 There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 . eedies x 

: to $250 and any Victor dealer will gladly dem- Records and Victor N He com. 

onstrate them and play any music you wish to bination. There is no other way to ee 
hear. Write to us for catalogs. get the unequaled Victor tone. 






Tone Control 
Two Victrola characteristics 


It is the tone of pure reality—throbbing with life 
When you hear the world’s greatest artists on the Victrola, you hear them just as 
truly as though they were singing or playing right before you. 

Besides this true-to-life tone there is incorporated in the Victrola the important feature of 
tone-control—the ability to play each individual selection just as you personally want to hear it. 

These two distinguishing features demonstrate the perfection of every detail in the Victrola. 
It not only brings you the world’s best music in all its beauty, but enables you to enjoy it to the 


Victrola, Victor, and Victor Record. 


angeable needles— 
a perfect reproduction is possible only with 
a perfect point—therefore a new needle for 
each record is the only 
of a perfect 
choice of full tone, half tone or 
modification with the fibre needle. 









The famous Victor trademark is on every 







Victor system of ch 


positive assurance 


int, ou also have your 








$ Concealed sounding-boards and 
Ps amplifying compartment of wood— 
"i provide the very limit of area of 
pe vibrating surface and sound ampli- 
% fying compartment, so absolutely 
essential to an exact and pure tone 
reproduction. 














h Co., M 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 





1, Canadian Distributors 





Berliner G 











Victrola XVI, $200 
Oak or mahogany 


/ Modifying doors—may be opened 
wide thereby giving the tone in its 
fullest volume; or doors may be set 
at any degree graduating the qwol- 
ume of tone to exactly suit ever 

requirement. Closed tight the vo 

ume is reduced to the minimum and 
when not in use interior is fully 
protected. 
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Just for being prompt 


free. spoons extra free for 





Send tal t 
| Extra Free—Write at Once 32") °, 00) bent 


i the 26 piece set—knives. forks, spoons—every piece full size. Free im addition to di 
: Both dishes and this elegant set free together. Beautiful floral pattern, 


—| ti 
Write Today ~o4 iedinanaen } ane groceries, =e 


+ —~ utensils, 1 -—~—F almost everything used about the house an: 
writing now—we trust you with 


oun entinine. Pennine, same enameipadinenme @n.. 2000 W. 35th St., CHICAGO, IL. 


Biggest of all offers. 


own 
on each piece. Given 
to you absolutely 


free. We pay freight 
on everything. Send 
a postal. 


Just a little of your time helping 
laundry soap, 


. Send postal grick. 


initialed Dishes F R | af E Lf 


Genuine Gold Medal Chinaware 
—42 large, full-sized pieces for family use. Made of pure white 


ware—the kind used in the richest of homes. Exquisitely decorated 
with leaves “ beautiful roses in natural colors. Gold lined. Your 














her skirts and getting the length even all the —_ 
that you yourself have had this very difficulty 


skirts by using the Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge. 


the dressmaker. 


ployed in our offices 

Actually the Ezy-Hen 
you, or any other woman who makes dresses. 
19 sure to delight you 


My Offer: 


in attractive individual 


scription at 25 cents and 15 cents additional 








RECIPES 

Pieplant Tapioca—Soak 1 c. of tapioca 

«ver night and in the morning cook it until 

lear, and of the consistency of warm blanc 

ange. Put 1 pt. of pieplant in a buttered 
dish, add 1 ¢. or more of sugar, enough to 
sweeten well, flavor with a little cinnamon 
or ginger root, pour over it the tapioca, 
cover, and bake until the pieplant is done. 

Canning Rhubarb—Though not gener- 

ally known or prac ticed, rhubarb or “pie- 
plant” can be put up in glass jars for winter 
ise at, no extra expense and with but very 
ittle trouble. It should be cut up the 
same asfor pies. Fill the cans, place them 
in a tub of cold water deep enough to cover 
the jars, which will fill with water, then 
put on the rubber bands and cover while 
under water so that no air may enter. 

hen make covers tight. Rhubarb so kept 
is even better than when first picked, be- 
coming very tender and losing some of its 
vid, but none of its rich flavor. 

Graham Gems—2 ¢. buttermilk, 1 tsp 
soda dissolved in part of the buttermilk, : 
16 ¢. sugar, tsp. salt, 2 c. graham flour, 
and 1 ¢. of wheat flour. Mix well and bake 
in gem pans for fifteen minutes. 

Eggs au Gratin—Mix yolks of three eggs, 
14 c. soft. bread crumbs, 2 tbsp. of softened 
butter, 3 chopped sardines, a sprig of 
chopped parsley and a dash of salt and pep- 
per. Spread this mixture in the bottom of 
a baking dish and place in a slow oven until 


eet. Then break over it 6 eggs and return 
to oven until eggs are jellied. Add a dash 
of salt. 

Eggs a la Suisse—5 eggs, 14 ¢. of thik 


ream, 1 tbsp. of butter, } "tie. salt, 2 
tbsp. of grated cheese and a dash of 
Cayenne pepper. Heat a granite frying 
pan, put in the butter and when it is 
melted, add the cream. When it is hot 
slip in the eggs without breaking the yolks, 
one at a time, sprinkle with salt an p- 
per and cook until the whites are jellied. 
Sprinkle with grated cheese and place in 
the oven to finish cooking. Serve on but- 
tered toast, using the hot cream as a sauce. 

or Crisp Crusis—To keep the upper 
crust of fresh fruit pies from sinking into 
the juice and becoming soggy use }4 tsp. 





New Skirt Gauges Given Away 


Did you ever know a woman who did not have a hard time hanging 
around? I'll wager 
ozens of times. You 
can avoid the embarrassment of awkward looking, poorly hanging 


This Gauge is positively one of the greatest time and labor saving 
devices ever invented for the woman who makes her own clothes, or for 
We know thisto be a fact because the Gauge has been 
tried out pm in the homes of several of the men and women em- 

y 


Skirt Gauge is worth its weight in gold to 
The Ezy-Hem Gauge 


The Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge, nickelplated, packed 
box with complete 
instructions for using, will be sent post-paid for two one- 
ear subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 cents each; or for 
one three-year subscription at 50 cents; or for one one-year sub- 

7 with the Ezy-Hem Gauge | 








FCA RIE Oe 











how to turn the hem | 


of baking powder in the flour when mixing 
This will raise the upper crust just enough 
out of the juice and you will find it dry 
and crisp when ready to serve.—Mrs. 
H. ©; ~ 

Butter ‘Scotch Pie—1 c. of soft A sugar, 
2 eggs, 2 tbsp. of flour, 1 ¢. of cold water, 
2 tbsp. (heaping) of butter, 1 tsp. of vanilla 
and one b baked piecrust. Mix the sugar, 
flour, and yolk of eggs to a smooth paste, 
gradually add the cold water and the but- 
ter, and stir constantly over the fire until 
thick; then add vanilla. Pour into the 
baked pie crust. Beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, 
spread this over the top and brown slightly 
in the oven. 

EARLY SPRING GREENS 

Along the wayside, in fence corners, 
and in vacant lots, we may find a plentiful 
supply of delicious spring greens. The 
most common is dandelion closely followed 
by lamb’s quarters, shepherd’s purse, yel- 
low dock, horser: adish, ete. Wid lettuce, 
beet, and turnip tops, ne Fh! and spin- 
ach, come later onl may be raised in the 
kitchen garden. All greens must be thor- 
oughly looked over and then thoroughly 
washed through several waters. Parboil 
in salt water, drain, then again boil in 
salted water until tender. 20ple 

refer a little bacon or pom gy 

oiled with their greens, then served hot 
with a sprinkle of sharp vinegar or lemon 

uice and a dash of paprika or pepper. 

hey are delicious saved hot with cream 
or with a plain dressing of fresh, sweet but- 
ter. Served cold as a salad with chopped 
beets and hard boiled “Age a French 
or mayonnaise dressing, t. make a salad 
not to be despised. A deli icious be: to 
serve a mixture of dandelion and yellow 
dock or lamb’s quarter is to boil until 
tender, drain and chop fine, heap up in 
the center of a hot platter and surround 
with asparagus tips (previously cooked) 
then pour over them a hot cream dressing. 

A delicious dish made from the tender 
horseradish tops is to boil until tender, 
season with salt and pepper, then stir into 
them quickly one cup of shredded, creamed 


‘Wonder Resurrection Plant 





'of every woman who has one. 
| revived innumerable times, and lasts years. Every 
| lover of plants should have one of these resurrection 
plants among her collection 
This illustration shows j pntanens and comment on the part of your friends, 
and will make a nice centerpiece for your table. 


paid, with a three-year subscription at 50 cents. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa | Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 





| 


| down.—G 
add 2 tbsp. of sugar, 








This remarkable plant looks dead, in dormant 
' form, but after an hour in water bursts into a 
beautiful, rich green, fern-like plant that is the pride 


Can be dried and 


It will excite unusual 


My Offer: Two resurrection plants, given, post- 








codfish. 


Serve ona platter garnished with 
thin slices of Jemon and tiny balls of cot- 
tage cheese. 

Dandelions and wild lettuce are deli- 


cious eaten in the raw state. Prepare in 
the usual way, crisp in cold water then 
dress with hot vinegar and butter dressin 

same as wilted lettuce) or with a sti 

mayonnaise to which has been added a 
tablespoonful of sweet cream. However 
we may prepare them, they are delicious 
and ‘‘tasty”’ and by eating them freely we 
ofttimes keep the family doctor bill 
SOME CHEAP FEATHER CUSHIONS 

Nice sofa and chair cushions can be 
made of chicken feathers. When dressing 
a chicken to cook, dip it into boiling 
water and strip off the soft body feathers 
first. Put these into a shallow box or 
split basket and set in the sun to dry. 

hen the feathers are perfectly dry, tie 
up in a stout bag, and keep theboxorbas- 
ket handy to receive the next feathers. 

A Jarge, fat hen will yield almost as 
many feathers as a goose. When enough 
have been saved to make a cushion, sew 
them up in good, strong feather ticking 
and cover with any desired slip. Where 
there are children, the washable slips are 
preferable. We made some very pretty 
ones of light blue chambray with a simple 
design embroidered with white cotton 
floss in each corner, —s the edges 
with buttonhole stitch e scalding 
kills the anima! odor about the feathers, 
and the cushions are soft and durable.— 
C. H.R 

DAMPENING CLOTHES 

When clothes must be ironed unex- 
pectedly, or for any reason could not be 
dampened as long as desired, use hot or 
very warm water, and sprinkle with a 
clean whisk broom; roll tightly, cover 
heavily, and in a half hour the as 
things can be ironed as well as if dam 
over night. This is especially vahasblo te 
know m hot weather, when there is Z 
ways danger of mildew or souring.— Mrs. 
z.. M. a. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


our pame pialoly A swe of our 10 cont patterns will be cent free. 
How to Order Patterns 203, tu Let us ye Premium Offer 2ticing s 2°year new Ff LE Ty! > 
oumber and eise of each pattern you want Enclose price of pattern ond oa ad- cessful Farming at 35 cents; or any * hres lo-cent or two 15-cent patterns for 
Gress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming. Deo Moines. Iowa. 3-year subscription at 50 cents. 





: Send Se for spring fashion number of Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker 
Fashion Book Special price only 2 cents if ordered the same time a pattern is ordered 
Also Embroldery_for Every Woman, containing 200 popular embroidery designs and 
on embroidery. Price to our customers 2 cents each—or both for 4 cents in postage. 
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7100—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque. he pattern 7136 is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and out fullness at the top, and the closing is in the 
I erviceable mods absolutely pla years. Price of pattern 10 cents back. There are pockets of ample size at each 


the k to the lower edge, only t belt breaking | 7090-——Girls’ Dress. side 


tht line of the materia ¢ closing is it \ simple frock for school and home wear. It is The pattern 7096 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
d at the neck there wick juare collar nade with a blouse closing at the side of the front | bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
sleeves are plain and full length but may be | and with a short tuck at each shoulder in front and | 7097—Child’s Rompers. 
wtened if preferred full length one in the same position in the back.| These very simple rompers have the leg cut in 
The pattern 7100 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches he skirt is straight at the edges and is pleated | one with the front of the waist, a seam dividing 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cen ll around, the material down the center of the front. In 
7101—-Ladies’ Dress. rhe pattern 7090 is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12/ the back the closing occupies the center of the 
This handsome dress shows the nev ort jacket | years. Price of pattern 10 cents waist, and the trousers are open across the belt 
waist, which is entirely separate from the sleeve 7102-—Ladies’ Coat. The neck may be high, round or square, and the 
these being attached to an underbody of v7 rhis very smart coat may be made in either of | sleeves long or short. 
The raised waistline is used and the two-piece] two lengths. It has a plain jacket with a tuck from The pattern 7097 is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
skirt is gathered i n the back. It closes in the trot each shoulder both in front and in back, open| Price of pattern 10 cents. 
an ttached to the waist lining neck with revers and sleeve with enlarged armhole. | 7118—Ladies’ Yoke Skirt. 
yattern 7101 s cut in sizes 34 to es! It may also be worn closely buttoned with a In this handsome walking skirt, the front gore 
As Pr of pattern 10 cer traight, plain collar forms a panel, extending from the belt to the hem. 
7110 Boys’ Russie Suit. The pattern 7102 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches | At sides and back there is a deep yoke, and below 
Chis simple little suit has a plain coat blows st measure. Price of pattern 10 cents this the skirt is plain, with reversed pleats at the 
g in front, with the neck open and trimme: 7098— Ladies’ Waist. sides and in the center of the back. This gives a 
wide, sailor collar. There I 1er shield his pretty waist has the closing in the center! measurement of 2'¢ yards to the lower edge in 
tanding collar which “ de tach-| of the front, leaving the neck exposed [It is| the medium size. 
Che trousers are oper t th des | trimmed with a high, turnover collar at the back The pattern 7118 is cut in siges 22 to 32 inches 
uve a straight lower edge or bloomer finis and sides. The back is extended forward to form! waist measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
yattern 7110 is cut ir es 2 nd 6 years.| a small yoke, and the frortts are gathered where 7127—-Misses’ Dress. 
Price of pattern 10 cents ittached, | This attractive frock has a plain waist with 
7136 Girls’ Coat. | rhe pattern 7098 ut in sizes 34 to 44 inches | front closing, the neck somewhat open, finished 
art coat is of sacque t th ornar tal | bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents | with wide, turnover collar, and the sleeves shaped 
und high neck with flat col ‘ igh t | 7096—Ladies’ Agren. to the arm and full length. The four gore skirt 
t. 2 through slashes in t material This apron is made on Empire lines, with a small, is gathered at sides and back and closes in front. 
Empire effect. The sleeves are } n and hort waist cut in one with the halves of the sleeves The pattern 7127 is cut in sizes 14, 16, 1S and 20 
ff d th open neck. The skirt is plain and with-| years. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
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of crochet along it, 
done by chaining two and treble crochet- 


other edge use the following directions. 


“hree times, 


slip stiteh in middle treble, chain three, 
two singles around chain, 


three singles around chain and repeat to 
tbe end.—Mrs. J. E. T. 





7104—Ladies’ Skirt. ) 
This design gives us one of the new circular | 
kirts with a deep yoke which is also circular. It 
vay have either raised or regulation waistline. 
he lower portion of the skirt is in one piece and 
measures 27% yards around the edge in the medium 
2 
The pattern 7104 is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches 
ist measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7 7123— Child’s Dress. 

[his pretty frock closes in front and has a small, | 
parrow panel below the yoke line, extending to the | 
her he sacque cut is used, without division at | 
the waist. With the dress, bloomers are provided 

nd these may be of the dress material or of other 
brie 
The pattern 7123 is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7120—Ladies’ Dress. 
An effective dress for spring wear, this model | 
bas the blouse closed in front, with a small vest 
panel below the yoke line. A turnover collar | 
tuishes the high neck and the sleeves are either | 
full length or short. The one-piece skirt has a 
small panel in front, and may be made with either 
raised or regulation waistline 
The pattern 7120 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches | 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


CROCHET ON RICKRACK 
This lace and insertion is very durable | 
and may be used on towels or pillow slips | 
to good advantage. 
Insertion 
ist TOW. Treble crochet three times in 
rst high point of braid, chain six, and 
a ble crochet twice into next low point, 
chain six. Repeat until you have a piece 
of the desired length. 
2d row. ‘Treble crochet in each treble 
of the first row and treble three times 
round chain, chain one, treble three times 
ound chain, and then treble crochet in 
next three trebles of the first row. Repeat 
ntil second row is finished. 
3d row. Chain five, turn, chain two, 
‘reble in every other treble to the one c -hain 
in the second row. Then treble around 
that chain of one three times and continue 
along the third row. 
The above design is placed on both sides 
of the rickrack braid to complete the in- 
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One gqualip— many 
styles and sizes — 
with or without 
legs. 
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The economy of the best range 


Every bread-baking that fails; every cake 
that falls, adds to the excessive cost of acheap 
range. The range that wili produce the best 
results ig the most economical. 

The Majestic getseure baking results because 
the heatingis distributed oveniy over all parts 
e the oven, and is reflected onto the baking 

by the asbestos lining, thus baking evenly, 

without turning. Sure baking meane econ- 
omy of both food and fuel. 

The heat cannot escape because the oven is 
bammcr —— and ey no putty. Heat 
being retained eeded to mainp- 
tain even rei temperature. Better 
baking witb lese fuel,ie double economy. 





















The Majestic is made of malleabie iron for 
strength and charcoal iron ior rust-resisting 
—a combination that cuts repair bills and 
substitutes Jong service. Preparing better 
food, with lese waste, and less fuel and fewer 
repairs, over a long period of years, is triple 
economy, that makes the little extra you pay 
for Majestic quality and service return big 
dividends. 


The Majestic has many improvements that 
lighten the labor of cooking and add to ite 
certainties. These are illustrated in “Range 
Comparieon”, alittle book that wil] post you 
fully about ranges. Send for free copy today. 


There ie a Majestic 
dealer in every 
County in forty- 
two States. If you 
don’t know him, 
write us for hie 
pame. 


MAJESTIC 
Manufacturing Ce. 
Dept. 148 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Malt-Coffee 


wil] make you and your chi healthier and happy. 


Seve tro m 10c to 30c a Pound 
Try Malt Coffee — F- nerve-wrecking coffee. 
Shipped in nom clean — 4-50 to any etad the 
- fo fob. Milwaukee, , — 100 pound packages, s at? er ot, 
“idrecn tet 1LWAUKEE IMPOR) bowrina o co. 
















For the lace one side of the rickrack is | 
completed just as the above insertion is | 
made, unless you care to put another row 
which may easily be 
ig into the third row of crochet. For the 
Ist row. Fasten three trebles into first 
high point, chain six, two trebles into next 
iow poimt, chain six. Repeat all along 
first. row. 
2d row. Single crochet around chain 
chain three, single crochet 
round chain two times, chain three, and 


on rT 185 soe 37 37% Street, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


POWER WASHER 


‘With a_ swinging 
Power Wringer. 
Does Washing and 
Wringing by power- 
Opera ed by Gasoline 
Engine or Motor. 
4 ys Trial. 
SOLD DIRECT 
at Factory Prices. 














Interlocking Fence Co. 
Box W-!, Morton, iil. 

Do Your Swan Soldering 
Easily— Quickly— Permanently 
New patented metal solder in paste form wil) solder ANYTHING. 


Price, $18.95 
Stave Leg-One Tub 





LB ee 
choicest Montana Barley before it is fermented. A 
non-alcoholic nerve-b substitute for coffee that 





SOLDERALL 


— v4. little heat. ye lor instant use. Indispensable 
iy apele uick irs in home, yo garage. 25¢ per tube, 
eae sel Sting w Toreh, 75c. Sent postpaid. 
AGENTS—Wrtt for particulars of thts big money maker. 


SOLPERALL ©0., Dept. 72-D, 148 Liberty 6t., NEW YORK 


W A N T E Men and Women 


to introduce our 

fine line of popular priced Coffees, Teas, Baking 
pe etc. Valuable and useful premiums free. No 
x perience or money necessary. dxclusive territory. 
Ne traveling. We ay — for your van, S ey. 
ment permanent. te for our proposition. e Great 
Eastern Coffee & Tea Co., Dept. 57, St. Louis, Mo 








Several] honest industrious = todis 
Ds: srmate fs farm literature. month 
sure. Prof.J.L. Nichols, aay Fi7, Fr eect i. 





chain three, 





re aes Stel aaa =r os, 
Kk PRAPRIE, Bde. * BOSTON 








GIVEN! 


Beautiful, thin model, 
satin gun me case, 
, gold metal sun-burstdial 
watches and fobs given 
| away for a few hours of 

your = cues time. 

Send me your name 
and address and I will 
immediately send you 
complete descriptionand 
also tell you my easy 
plan to get a fine wateh 
and fob. Write today. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
4-W Success Bldg. - Des Moines, lowa 


WATCH RING 
ware CHAIN GIVEN 



































Hish Cost Of Living Living Reduced 


SEND YOUR NAME and address, with names 
and addresses of 5 friends and receive FREE 
by return mail, RECEIPT BOOKLET showin 
how to save half the cost on Uy articles o! 
food and have the best, Addre 

W.T. Price, 1513 Peas Av.X., Mimnespolis, 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We have all kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
ness of body or limb. Our goods are extensively 


ely prescribed 
Cacniog tree, FLAVELL'S Fri Xbeirnia, Px 
BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSAGE 


AUTHORIZED. Were pay ty hers oun. 00 todistribute it 
in your neignborhood. 60 for man oF 
wap. Spare may be ae Fardoclessed free. 


Universal Bible House, 620 Winston Bidg., Philadetphia 
















Successful Farming guarantees its 
advertisements to be just as repre- 
sented by its advertisers. 


























HOW TWO GIRLS WON A PRIZE 
By One of the Girls 

are two girls, fourteen and six- 
teen, attending our local high 
school, which is a sub-school of 
the state agricultural college. At our 
father’s request we have taken agriculture 
two years, and liked it just fairly well until 
the experiment 
about, and since then it has been our favor- 
ite subject. 

Last spring the agronomist requested 
each pupil to secure a piece of ground, 
not exceeding one-half acre, and grow 
something with a view to the commercial 
part and hand in a written report not later ing their seeds. 


than October first. 


visited the class and on learning of the 
plan said he would duplicate the largest 
amount any pupil could earn, the pupil ) : 
doing all the work or paying for it out of | thusiast and the other to the agronomist, 
the proceeds. 

We were all greatly interested. 
majority immediately decided on corn, | flavor was excellent. 
either sweet or field corn; one boy took | : 
celery, another white beans, and the rest, | to the local market and they sold like “hot 
; We had a/| cakes” as the old expression goes. 


excepting ourselves, potatoes. ‘i c ‘ex 
rhe report we handed in early in Sep- 


hard time deciding on anything. Being 
the only girls in the class we naturally | tember read like this: 
wanted to make a good, if not the best |Seed.......... 
showing. 

We studied our text books and read all | Fertilizer ..... 


the farm papers we could get hold of and 


then sett 
brought a good price, especially if they 
were early, and this we intended to make | Melons, 20 
our chief point. 

We selected the earliest variety of seed Melons, 12. 
we could find and asked father for a piece | Melons, 10 
of ground on the south side of a i 
foot machine shed. This had not raised 
anything more than a luxuriant growth Net profits. . 
of weeds in several years. 

Work on Seed-Bed 

We measured off a plot forty feet square 
and then spent one entire Saturday in rak- 
ing and burning the litter that had accu-| 
mulated, 
allowed the man to take the team and 
work half a day under our direction. The 
first thing, he hauled a load of well rotted | year. 
manure and then plowed the land twelve 
inches deep; over this he scattered a small 
load of hog manure and then harrowed 
it several times. 
low seed-bed. 

We had gathered up all the boxes and 
nail kegs we could find several days before 
and now removed both top and bottom 
and sunk them to a depth of six inches in 
the soil; then banked them to the top and 
planted our seeds on the eighteenth of 
April, which is very early for North Da- 
We had twenty hills and put in a 
liberal supply of radish seed to discourage 
the different pests that enjoy feeding on 
young vines. 


The soil was warm and contained plenty | deposits. 
of moisture and in less than a week our 
We pulled all but four] week with washing soda. 
cloth, whiting or scouring powder for 
polishing the faucets. 

The Carbage Can 

Empty the garbage daily. Scald the 
can with boiling hot suds and scrub with 
a stiff coarse brush. 
the sun.—Mrs. Louise H. Campbell. 


seeds were up. 
plants in each hill. Their growth was 
rapid and in a short time we had a box 
full of leaves and vines and began to fear 
we had planted too early. 

The second week in May we were visited 
by a cold, sleety rain that later turned to 
snow and then we had to don coats and 
rubbers and get busy. We placed several 
thicknesses of newspaper on top of the 
sacks and then a generous armful of straw 
on top and around the boxes. 


©ur Youn 


Aousekeeper 


I am going to tell you 


back the litter. 
side, ete. 
















The storm lasted three days and it was 
three more before we considered it fit to 
remove the covering; then with fear and 
trembling we commenced. 
had been damaged, in fact they had 
thrived. Perhaps not as much as with sun- 
shine, but they had taken on less of a hot 
house appearance. 

We began hardening them by leaving 
off the covering nights and then removed 
the wall on the south side and smoothed 
A few days later the east 


Not one hill 


The vines blossomed on the 26th of May 
just about the time other people were sow- 
The twelfth of May we 
pulled and sold twelve bunches of radishes, 
Mr. Enthusiast, we'll call him that,| also presented the agronomist and Mr. 
Enthusiast with a generous bunch. 

The ninth of July we found two ripe 
melons; one was presented to Mr. En- 


who pronounced them the largest they 


Team % day 





melons. They always 


| Melons, 15. 


orty 


next Saturday father 


This gave us a nice mel- 


ulously clean. 





Radishes, 10 bunches. 
Radishes, 8 bunches 
Radishes, 10 bunches 


The | had ever seen grown in the state, and their 


The twelfth of July we began sending 


$ .15 

2.50 

a 
.8 1.00 
.64 
50 
15.00 
9.00 
6.00 
3.50 


$35.64 $3.40 
$32.24 


The school was satisfied and Mr. En- 
thusiast promptly wrote a check and has 
lauded our experiment at every educa- 
tional meeting he has attended this winter. 

This was the first and only thing we 
ever tried to do and we were more than 
pleased with the results and are planning 
on more than doubling the ground next 
We only wish there was some way 
we could patent the method in order to 
shut out competitors from the local mar- 
ket.—Myra L. Mury. 


LESSONS IN CLEANING 
The Refrigerator 
The refrigerator should be kept scrup- 
Inspect it closely after 
each meal to see if anything has been 
spilled or if there are dishes which should 
be removed. No food should be left to 
spoil or cause bad odors. 
a week, at least, with hot borax, soda or 
ammonia water and clean and wash the 
waste pipes with a brush made for that 
purpose. Dry thoroughly before replac- 
At night we covered the boxes with | ing the food. 


sacks, fastening them securely at the cor- 
ners so there was no risk of their blowing 


Wash it once 


The Kitchen Sink 

Wash the sink with hot, soapy water. 
A naptha soap will remove scum or grease 
Flush the trap daily with hot 
water and disinfect two or three times a 


Use a woolen 


Allow it to dry in 


Being economical means avoiding waste; 
it does not mean getting along without 
things that you need, 
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TWINS do your work” iH 


Millions of women use 
Gold Dust daily in wash- 
ing dishes, scrubbing floors 
and woodwork, and wash- 
ing windows—but they do 
not realize the many ways 
in which Gold Dust can 
be used. 


meets every cleaning and brighten- | 
ing need in the house. 


Use Gold Dust not only for washing 
dishes, but for washing bathtubs 
and bathroom fixtures, cleaning and 
brightening metal work, pots, pans 
and kettles, for scrubbing floors, 
washing woodwork, cleaning and 
freshening linoleum and _ oilcloth, | 
and for all the hundreds of uses for 
which it is so particularly supreme. 


5c and larger packages 
sold everywhere 


THERE FAIRBANKS) 
MAKERS 


Tells you how to 
discard your old 
stove with advam 
tage and profit. 
Shows how you 
can easily have 


White Bronze is more dur- 
able than granite or marble, 
Time cannot disfigure it, 
make it crack, crumble or 
become moss-grown. 
superior in beauty of design and ar- 
tistic ornamentation : color, a beauti- 
ful gray. Costs less than granite. 
We deliver anywhere. Write for 
handsomely illustrated Booklet—state 
about how much you wish to pay 
and we will submit special designs. 


Reliable Representatives wanted. 
The Monumental Bronze Co, 


nts Wanted. 2 r 
a day. Send 15 cents for sam 
and large catalog 500 artic 

RICHARDSON MFG. CO., 
Dept. 5. BATH, N. ¥ 
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®,Squibs From The @ 
Farm Wit e ‘SNoteBoox 











Cheerfulness is best preached by 


mye. 


After peeling onions rub wet salt thor- | 
oughly over the hands. Rinse and all odor 
vill be gone. 

Do vou use bibs on baby? Tack half a 


dress shield under each to absorb moisture 
and keep dainty dresses clean. 

Put a teaspoon of vinegar in the grease 
for frying doughnuts to help them keep 
ight and fluffy instead of being grease- 
oaked. 

Small rubber bands put around the little 
girl’s hair are better than tying with 

hread and they help keep the ribbons | 
from coming off. 

Bits of tin foil should be saved to use 
with scouring soap in cleaning enameled 
kitchen utensils. Apply the soap with the 
tinfoil instead of with a cloth. 

Those who have no use for anybody but 
themselves, are of very little good even 
to themselves. We haven’t time to be 
selfish. Help the community spirit grow. 

Use spring clothespins to keep airs of 
overshoes and rubbers together when not 
in use. If wanted upfrom the floorfasten a 
ord to the pin and hang on a nail or hook. 

Our thoughts are either our best friends 
or our worst enemies, influencing us more 
than any person can. How much 
and sobd enjoyment do you get 

yours? 

The old sponge dauber from a used 
bottle of shoe polish is a very handy 
assistant in blacking the stove, easily 
reaching parts that are difficult "for the 
regular brush. 

The heels of new overshoes will not, as 
isual, be the first part of the overshoe to 
wear out if heel shaped pieces are cut 
from old overshoes and pasted in the 
heels of the new. 

An inartistic flower pot may be made 
very attractive by covering it with a 
piece of green blotting paper cut to fit. 
Sew the edges together or fasten together 
with brass fasteners. 

It is easier to keep small paper sacks 
or pieces of newspaper twisted into cones, 

yver the lamp chimneys than it is to wash 
off dirt and flyspecks. Better yet, keep 
flies out of the house. 

Left-overs often make good make- 
overs, but don’t feed the “‘gude mon’’ too 
jong on croquettes and hashed-browned 
ssortments when his heart yearns for 
vork chops and beefsteak. 

If the wire clothes line, even though 
wiped off, persists in leaving a black mark 
on clothes, tear four or five inch strips 
‘rom old muslin and pin these over it 
before hanging up the clothes. 

Measure the oatmeal’s allowance of 

water a little scant, then a few minutes 
before serving add a cup of sweet milk and 
stir it in thoroughly. The flavor is much 
better than when water alone is used. 

In pressing tomatoes or anythin 
hrough a colander or sieve, do so wit 
“ome dish that has a curved-in bottom 
jelly glass). It will hold the food in place 
and force it through much more easily and 

quickly than a spoon can. 

There is nothing better than old under- 
wear or stockings for a mop. They 
may be made dustless (to be used on the 
floors but not to be used in water) by 
wringing them from melted parafine or 
from a quart of kerosene in which a little 
bnseed oil has been mixed.— Mrs. 
Nisewanger. 


rom 


F. A. 





ing all the freshness and 
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Prompt Shipments... 








> S © “6 P 
and Better-Bigger Bargains‘... °°. 3: Ny 
Than Were Ever Before Offered \". to. RS. ee 6% 
\ *. a . at, % » 
The *‘Standard”’ Bargain Bul- The New ~ se) io a ral 
: — nr anwenn?? ‘“ ” ., ~~ O 
letins are famous “‘money-sav ers”, Standard Sum- 7 he 
They represent the greatest achieve- Bulleti > “% ae 
_| ments in the mail order business and mer Bulletin ye ~~ 
| they offer you the country ’s best, big- is Now Ready! . 
est bargains. Every thrifty women No one can afford to miss 9 
wants to share ese e savings 
| shown below— you'll be delighted with this late st ‘Standard” Bargain %* 
your savings; and, what is equally impor- Bulletin. Itis just printed and 
tant, with the careful, intelligent service that therefore shows you the very latest fashions, Q". 
makes shopping at the “Standard” agenuine very handsome clothes for men, women and 
pleasure. children, made of rich, ew ee = = offered\ *. 
e at the usual ‘Standard’ vee y low prices. 
Prompt Shipment nae yest Make sure you get YOUR cony at once. Mail Ne 
You get your merchandise quickly, embody- the coupon (or send postal card) for the ve . 


Bulletin deg, 


Sxow its FREE. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
yosr Money Back 


Ne pecial | - 





charm of newly- 
made clothes. 
















9M—A splendid \# 
bargain. This dressy SECO \@ 
SILK waist, priced ex i 
tionally low and caref 
made in oneof the season a! 
popular button-frontstyles. The 
material is woven in a a 
slightly-crinkled pattern, 





























weave and comes in dressy blue, rose or laven- 
der patterns. Correctly bloused and daintily 
iemed w with embroic are’ waite organ- 
collar and 
(Sises 84 to 48 ys your 
bargain price, pexwpale 











aad 


ers beautifully, and comesin white, Slag Mies plaker cenary. Dainty Vie 
trimmed with lace-edged white o ie cuffs, vest and ‘‘ro : 
collar; has ‘‘tango” cord. (Sizes 341046 Bust.) ay ia 
Regularl £ee BAe & ee special, 9° 4 Ve 
Pay B APSE Eee 7,| 
SNW49M—Bargainslike this have made the ‘‘Stand- j Bal! 
ard” famous. i sty +: ve etty button-front a j \ 
waist made of a new FLO CREPE. The Ca Bt 
material is very durable, has a novel, “lacey” of ' 
NAT 
late tii 


49¢ 







Outfit 
Duster and Hood 


NCC199M—One of the “‘Standard’s” remarkable 

money-saving offers. Stylish —— or driv- Ff 

ing outfit, Sopunely modelled madey : 

made of good quality tan LINENE. Correct @AAt 

52-inch coat, fashioned with comfortable, required ae 

fullness and displays a smart trimming in the pretty§ A Ki 
and cuffs; largecombination \ #} 

‘ buttons appropriately fin- 

" ish coat and are also used b 
















aso cadet blue bandings on coll 
‘ Good $5.00 Value 
9ND299M—Charming dress, 




















| 



















in closing. Smart, matched lunusually clever in design 
“Billie Burke” hood, a great and made of cnuulaions 
favorite where comfort and dainty FIGURED VOILE; 


very serviceable AS comes in 
white with novel black, blue, 
een or lavender tterns, 
lovely trimming isdisplayed 
in the white organdie yoke 
and flare collar ; further trim- 
med with rich black silk messa- 
ine. A striking feature is the 
box-pleated skirt with its 
, deep yoke; buttons 
raid loops finish the front 
closing. ( Women's sizes 34 to 44 
Bust and 40-‘nch lengths ; also 
Misses’ sizes 14 10 18 yrs., 38- 
tn. lengths: and J untors’ sizes 
13 to 17 yrs., 33 w 36-inch 
5 meet Age (00 dress, ‘oa 


» becomingness 
(Stzes 32 La 
30 “ay tig. 









R49M—Girl’s pretty, ser- 
viceable dress made of 

qual ity.Linene. 
‘lowered trimmings 
are smartly employed 
and embroid edging 
and large pear! buttons | 




































) complete the tasteful 
i effect. In pink, blueor 99 
' tan. (Sizes 7 to 15 yrs.) 





in the 


Sen 1 









If 

“fil 
ait/; Dept. 653 
WV) red Gr XS) New York City 
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CLEANING THE BOY’S 


ROOM 


A Duty Too Often Neglected 


HIS spring 


T 





the bottom, 


and edged them 


at 


r 








n houss 
cle ining, all around with 
e boys’ roon = > —_—— ’ some linen lace 
sual was left Y 5 Rage 4 J [ had in my 
] l py r< a sewing box. 

is . ‘ Ft / We washed 
» do 7 \\W 7} the blankets on 
. raplated ) a the bed and 
Scotch — lick | beat and turned 
nd an Iris] —_— ~ the mattress. 
promise for that —— P We always used 
room, quieting = a white spread 
conscience with re on the bee " but 

" ua <~s..8. va a. : . ¥ 
the thought {£;5) —=——-— j it looked all the 
that it could be a ae = - =e whiter and 
cleaned any a yy LD FF | cleaner, after 
ime and “‘the bs MOE. . — the bed was 
boys didn’t care = Sea oI _ ~ enameled and 
anyway’ at | 4: lll iM B.2! | the room 
least that was Suic W cleaned, We re- 
my thought. hung only two 
But I woke up with a start one day when| of the framed pictures that the boys had, 
[ heard Frank say to one of his cronies, | and cleaned all their photos with some of 

“Cee, Fred, you've got a peach of aroom.| the wall paper cleaner. 

Wish Mother’d start upstairs back in-| The boys gasped when they saw the 


stead of downstairs front when she house- 
cleans this year. Then maybe fellows 
would stand a show. By the time she and 


we 


the girls get to our room, the ca!cimine 
and the money are all gone and we just get 
scrubbed.”’ 

That settled me Then and there I de- 
cided that the bovs’ room should have 
just as much attention as did mine, the 
girls , or any of the downstairs rooms. It 
meant some extra work, and we were tired, 
but the boys deserved it Perhaps, too 
Frank wouldn't talk so much about want-| 
ing to go to the city if I did my best to 
make his room attractive 

We started with the scrubbing told 
the girls what I had heard, and they en- 
tered he wy) into the fun—and work 
The bo s hought we were through alter 
the sckiibenl was done, but I said, “‘No, 
you are to sleep in the spare room for i 
couple of days while we do f little eXiTa 


work in there.” 


l nade a trip to town and bought SIX 

irds of cream colored, figured madras 
at 25 cents a yard: two cans of white 
enamel for 30 cents: one can of oak finish 
floor varnish, 25 cents; one can of prepared 
white calcimine 15 cents, and i package 
of wall paper cleaner at 25 cents. After 
the furniture, the bed and the woodwork 


were scrubbed, we calcimined the ceiling 
The walls had been papered to the 
and next cleaned the 
mediately the room began 
cheery air. Next we worked on 
| around the for 
varnished, giving it one 
needed and another for 
wo ot us were doing this work, the 
umeling the bed. It was an 
of the iron showing, 


gh with it, it looked 


[m- 
on a 
the floor 
ind a half 


cont he - 


we paper 


! oO take 


edges two 


eet, we 
cause it 
While t 


was eI 


looks 


other 
old 
but 
like a 

Che 


' 
shirt 


one With most 
when 
new one 

bovs kept th 
in al old burlap cove red shirt w 
hat had been discarded by the 
is clean but that was about 


Downstairs on the 


a} e got thro 1 


ir incderwWweal ind 
ist 
giris 


box t 
It w 
was to recommend it, 
couch we kept 
slumber robe. That and the rug for 
room, a 9x12 rag carpet, were taken 
side, beaten and scrubbed with a soap, 
and ammonia solution that brought 
tears to the eves but gladness to the heart, 
for they both looked like new when we got 
throug! The blanket was used 
the shirt box, lightly tacked at the corners 
back to prevent it slipping around, 
and it verv attractive seat as well 
an useful box. The also 
tacked at the corners to keep 
wrinkling up or slipping 

For the windows, I made simple straight 

rt madras, with a wick 


all there 


1 
the 
hove’ 
out 


water 


to cover 
} 


and 
made a 


‘ 
5 


As 
t from 


carpet WwW 


hem 


the 


mms of 


,| both ends, 


| 
molding | 


a Navajo blanket for a; 


room. They gasped even harder when I 
suggested that they turn the table they 
had in the room into a study table and 
writing desk. Hitherto, I had alwa 
insisted that the boys could do all t 
writing they had to do at the desk in the 
sitting room. I wouldn’t have ink car- 
ried all over the house at the risk of its 
being spilled most any place. They took 
me up immediately. Frank made a 
pigeon-holed letter and paper file open at 
and they procured two ink- 
| stands, a book stand and two desk pads, 
|one for each side of the table. A green 
shade was also procured for their lamp 
which stands in the center of the table 
beside the letter file. 

It does my heart good o’nights to pass 
their door and see them, one on each side 
‘of the table reading, studying, drawing 
or puttering, it makes no difference which 
to me, for | know where they are. I am 
sure they are not in town hanging around 
a pool room or a moving picture show, 
for comfortable place to 





looking some 
lounge. 
What did it all cost? 
was a labor of love, 
dollars in actual cash. 
Because the boys of the house 
heard discussing the merits of madras 
nd serim for curtains, or chintz and cre- 
tonne for bedspread or dresser scarf, do 


A little labor, but 


it and less than five 


are never 


}not take that as a sure sign that such 
|things are not appreciated by them.— 
I. L. Morris. 


A WALL | PAPER CLEANER 

lo make wall paper cleaner, I use one 
quart of cold water, ten cents worth of oil 
of sassafras, ten cents worth of liquid 
ammonia, and one tablespoonful (meas- 
ured even) of salt. When it is well mixed, 
[ add enough white flour to make it thick 
enough to drop from a spoon. Then I 
put this mixture in a covered vessel and 





set in a kettle of boiling water stirring 
almost constantly, and cooking it until 
done. You can tell if the mixture is done, 


| as it will not stick to the hands when cool if 
it has reached this stage. The mixture is 
| then pens from the pail, laid out on a 
| board, and divided into biscuits or small 
loaves. Each loaf is worked a while with 
the hands, and the ones not being used are 
left in the covered vessel to prevent drying 
out, or the ammonia from evaporating. 
Take one loaf in the hands and rub the 
wall with it, working the dirt into the 
dough. When one loaf is badly soiled, it 
can be exchanged for another loaf. When 
carefully used, this mixture will remove 
| dirt and grease if by magic, and will 
|leave old paper as good as new.—Mrs. 
H. H. 8. 
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CROOKED SPINES 
MADE STRAIGHT 


. Over 20,000 cases of spinal de- 
\ formity and weakness have 
\ been treated successfully by 
\ the Sheldon Method in the 
s) \\ past thirteen years. Even 
\\ in extreme cases where 
\ all other forms of treat- 
d\ ment failed the Shel- 
\ don Method brought 
\ cure or great relief 
\\ and improvement. 
\. Many practicing phy- 
\ sicians use the Shel- 
YY don Appliance, 
‘S\ Each one is made 
\ aN cial order 


and the price is 


\ very low. 
AN 


AtOurRisk\ AN ‘ NY 
Yon’ » Soa 

We promise to sat- \Qn Yan 
isfy you. The photo- \\ ANY 
goon here show \\ 

w light,cool,elastic \ : 
and easily adjustable Was 8 
the Sheldon Appliance 
is—how different from ‘ 
the old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. To ‘Y 
all sufferers with weakened 
or deformed spines it prom- 
ises almost immediate relief] 
in most serious cases. 

Send for our Free Book 
If you will describe the case it 
will aid us in giving you defi- 
nite information at once. 


PHILO BURY MFG. COMPANY 
288 Fourth St. JaMESTOWE, #1 


April, 
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THE 


30 Days \ 


SHELDO! 































Sample and Recipe Booklet mailed upon request. 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CoO. 
Dept. “D” Chicago, Ill. 





shnpired thopeand 
A! 5, even $20 on Se 
their homes—eom 
A riendsend eignbors. 


GET THE BOOK 





Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week 
poate in spare time and receive diploma in a year or 
less, approved by best doctors ospital experie nee 
also given if aesired. Thousands of nurses trained in 
last years, Send for catalogue. terms 
State age and ability. Address, 

AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1629 La Salle Ave., Chicage 
ALL 
wants 





TYPEWRITERS 


anywhere ai '4 coVamanes xc FACTURERS? 
PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial Instaliment 
payments |! desired. Write forcatalog +4 











, sample bo ben, 1 
Agents wanted. Collette Nfe to. Rox 309. Saeael 








WANTED Distributors, Men and Women togive 
away FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax D 
Db Ward at money or experience needed, good pay. 


& Company, 224 institute Pi, 


ry Belgian Mares. From best stock in the country. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write, Edward Worst, R. 4, Erie, Pa. 





























USES FOR COUNTRY CREAM 


By ELIZABETH IRVING 





HEN the 
country 
housewife 


takes stock of her 
resources in the cul- 
inary line, she usu- 
ally overlooks a 
very important one. 
This is A fo cream 
both sweet and 
sour. Now we 
have by life-long 
experience, as well 
as by observation, 
learned that milk, 
cream, and butter 
furnish a large part 
of the income on 
most farms, but 
that is no reason 
why the farmer’s 
family should be deprived of their birth- 
right in the use of them. Cream in its 
natural state is as nourishing as cod liver 
oil and a Jot easier to take, and its judicious 
use in cookery of various kinds is a real 
and healthful economy in many ways. 
The number of delicious, quickly made 
breads, puddings, ete., that can be built 
with cream as a factor is legion. Usually 
no other shortening is required and eggs 
may often be omitted also without being 
missed. 

Food experts maintain that cream is 
much more thoroughly digested than most 
forms of fat and the greater wholesome- 
ness of most foods prepared with it, is 
another advantage not to be overlooked. 
In fact the writer has for years made the 
cream using habit an all around saver of 
time, labor, and pennies, and in proof of 
this the following original methods and 
recipes are submitted in the hope that 
they may be an inspiration to other 
women who wish to economize without 
sacrificing the quality of the food. 

One cup of heavy cream is an adequate 
eubstitute for one-half cup of butter, al- 
though it would not produce that amount. 
However, for many purposes cream need 
not be extremely rich in fat to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

In most of the receipes given, either sweet 
or sour cream may be used with about 
equal results, but if the latter, it is my 
practice to use merely enough soda to 
eweeten (less than one-fourth level tea- 
spoonful is ample for a cup of very sour 
cream) and to mix a heaping teaspoonful 
of baking powder with the flour for each 
cup of liquid, instead of two where sweet 
cream is used. By this method a lighter, 
better flavored article is produced than 
where soda alone is the leavening agent. 
Also where thick sour cream is employed 
a trifle more is usually required for wetting 
a@ given amount of flour than of sweet 
cream. 

In all milk dressings for vegetables, ete., 

use part sweet cream, omitting butter. 
A cup of scalded sweet cream is often add- 
ed to the bread sponge when “‘setting’’ it 
at night in lieu of other shortening. When 
baking beans 1 omit pork entirely, pro- 
ceeding otherwise in the usual way and 
seasoning with salt, pepper, a little mus- 
tard a two or three teaspoonfuls of 
sugar. Bake steadily nearly all day and 
about an hour before supper time allow 
the water to dry away and add a quart of 
sweet cream. Continue baking until it is 
absorbed, but not until the beans are dry. 
They should be soft and nicely browned 
on top and are delicious hot or cold. So 
prepared, beans are an almost perfect sub- 
stitute for meat and very much chéaper 
than the chea beef. They are also so 
delicate and digestible that children and 
invalids may safely eat them, 

Crumb Griddle Cakes—Two ec. of fine 
bread crumbs (corn bread crumbs are good 














for this purpose) 
soaked until soft in 
2 c. of sweet milk 
and beaten to a 
paste. Add }4 tsp. 
of salt, 1 aten 
egg, 1 ec. of flour 
mixed with 2round- 
ed tsp. of baking 
powder. Beat un- 


thin the 
with sweet cream 
to the consistency 
desired and bake on 
a hot griddle. 

Crumb M uffins— 
Soak 2 e. of crumbs 
of any kind desired 
until very soft in 
1 c. each of sweet 
milk and cream. Beat to a paste, add a 
beaten egg, 4 tsp. of salt, 1 tsp. of sugar, 
2 rounded tsp. of baking powder and flour 
to make a batter as stiff as for ordinary 
muffins. 

Eggless M uffins—Mix 2 c. of white flour 
with 2 tsp. of sugar, 2 tsp. of baking pow- 
dre, % tsp. of salt. Add 1 c. of sweet 
cream, beat well and bake in gem pans in 
a quick oven. Muffins of any kind de- 
sired may be had by this recipe by omit- 
ting the cup of white flour and substitut- 
ing a cup of graham, entire wheat, rolled 
oats or bran. For corn pone use 1 c. of 
corn meal with the 1 c. of white flour and 
bake in a small loaf in a sheet iron pan for 
an hour in a slow oven. 

Eggless Pancakes—Sweeten a cup of not 
too rich sour cream with a pinch of soda. 
Add a tsp. of sugar, % tsp. of salt, and 
flour for a very thick ‘batter. Beat until 
smooth then thin with sweet skimmed milk 
to the consistency desired. Lastly mix in 
thoroughly a heaping teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder and bake on a hot griddle. 

Good waffles are also entirely possible 
by this recipe, but the batter should be a 
trifle thicker. 

A trial of these two recipes will con- 
vince the most skeptical that the use of 
butter in muffins and griddle 
cakes is a habit rather than a necessity 
—at least where cream is available. 

Cream Biscuit—Mix 3 c. of flour, 2 heap- 
ing tsp. of baking powder, 2 tsp. of sugar 
and a scant level tsp. of salt. Add sweet 
cream to make a rather firm do Roll, 
cut, and bake quickly like ordinary bis- 
cuits. This ee makes excellent 
paste for steamed apple dumplings. 

For satisfying and quickly made substi- 
tute for dumplings, beat one egg, add to it 
a pinch of salt, a tsp. of sugar, 1 c. of thin 
sweet cream, and about 2 c. of flour mixed 
with 2 tsp. of aang poms - Beat well 
and spread over pared and quartered ap- 
ples or other fruit arranged in a two quart, 
greased pan. Set in a steamer over boili 
water and steam 2 hours. Serve hot wit 
sugar and cream. 

gg 2 eggs very light, add 
a pinch of salt, 34 a grated nutmeg, 1 c. 
of sugar, 4 c. sweet cream, 4 c. of sweet 
milk. Stir mixture until sugar is dis- 
solved, then add 2 c. of flour mixed with 
2 rounded tsp. of baking powder with 
enough more flour for a firm do Roll, 
cut in rings, and fry in hot fat. For good, 
plain, wholesome cookies use this reci 
with the addition of 14 c. of sugar and an 
stitute a cup of rich sweet cream for the 
half cup of milk and cream. 





Bread may be kept fresh a long time 
if each loaf is wrapped in oiled paper, 
and then it is not absolutely essential that 
the bread box be air tight. 

A tablespoonful of cold starch to a quart 
of water used in sprinkling the table linens 
will give them the stiffness of new linen. 


95 





til smooth, then| 
mixture | 











This Fashion Book Is 


We Pay All Mail or Express Charges 


35V77—A Beautiful Dress of all-silk Chiffon Taffeta. 
This is a dress of charming style, with the waist de- 
signed in the popular Empire coatee effect, and 
made in the form of a short jacket, hanging loosely 
over a sleeveless lining. The standing collar is of 
black silk velvet rib and around the neck is a 
ruMe of orfental lace, whieh is also 
used to trim the vest in front where 
the model is trimmed with a row of 
fancy crystal buttons. 
plaited at each side 










tons with taffeta centers. 6V78 
turned up around the 

and edged with a band of HAT 
black velvet. The long 


sleeves have flare cuffs 


ness to the lower 
part, which flares at 
the bottom and is 
trimmed witha rowot — 
velvet. and silk buttons. & 














BELLAs HEss &.© 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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The Railroads 
Want More Money 


Do They Need It? 


In our May issue, our editor, Alson Seeor, will 
present a fair, just, and impartial review of both sides 
of the question of the proposed increased freight and 
passenger rates for the railroads. 








MORE THAN 700,000 CIRCULA 
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The arguments of each side will be given due con- 
sideration and will be presented in a spirit of fairness 
to both the railroads and the farmers. 


The article will be a clear analysis of established 
facts, and the reader can reach his own conclusions as to 
whether the claims of the railroads are based on honest 
and legitimate business reasons, or whether, under an 
appearance of fairness and candor, they are hiding the 
real conditions and attempting to foist an unnecessary 
and unfair tax on the farmer and the products of the 
farm. Read this article in the May Successful Farming. 


How Much Air Do You Feed Your Stock? 


Pure air is as necessary to an animal as water, grain and hay. 
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Good ventilation is an effective preventive of disease in animals. 
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Air is just as indispensable to an animal as is water, grain, hay, etc., and, as a matter of fact, an animal can 
live several times as long without either food or diink, or both, as it can without air. And it is not just air that is 
needed, but a change of air whereby the exhausted and polluted air is replaced with new, fresh air. 

Unless the air about an animal is constantly changing, the animal is forced to draw back into its lungs the 
impurities previously exhaled and is deprived of the necessary oxygen. 

In the May issue of Successful Farming, our associate editor, A. H. Snyder, will discuss the importance of, 
and give some underlying principles for, proper stable ventilation 
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Our Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau 


This department of Successful Farming has assisted 
thousands of our subscribers in the solution of their 
difficult problems. 

It has helped our readers to balance rations for 
their live stock and given them the best possible advice: 
in the treatment of animal diseases. 

It has procured for them reliable answers to scores 


Other Features 
Of Interest 


In addition to the above mentioned articles, 
you will also find in the May Successful Farming our 
regular interesting departments such as Inside News 
From Washington, by Herman B. Walker; Our Junior 
Farmers; Our Y oung Housekeepers ;Squibs From a Farm 
Wife's Notebook; Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook; 
Pattern Department; Our Bulletin; Home Amusements; 


Points on Etiquette; Veterinary Department; Cartoon 
and Joke Pages; Lesson in Selling by Parcel Post, etc., 
in addition to our strong editorials and general articles 
on agriculture, breeding and feeding of live stock, 
dairy, poultry, etc. 

The above will give you some idea of what you 
may — in Successful Farming for May. But you 
will find many other good things in our next issue—too 


of legal questions. 

it has aided farm women in the solution of their 
many and varied problems, and has helped the boys 
and girls in their school work, and even the young men 
and women in our colleges. It has answered literally 
thousands of inquiries on miscellaneous subjects. 

Remember, all this valuable service is free to 
subscribers of Successful Farming. Take advantage 
of it. We want to serve you. 


much space would be required to mention all of them. 


BE SURE TO READ SUCCESSFUL FARMING FOR MAY 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, lowa 
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CATCHING UP | Professor (in history) —“‘How was Alex- 
war was being discussed from all | ander II of Russia killed?” 


rhe 
Freshman—‘‘By a bomb.” 


angles at the regular Saturday night meet- 


ing of the Possum Colored Gentlemen’s| Professor—“‘How do you account for 
Social Club. | that?”’ 

“Yas, suh!”’ announced Pomp Dawson, | Freshman—“It exploded.”—Punch | 
with a wise look in his rolling eyes. ‘Dem | Bowl. 
Guhmans has got guns dat’ll shoot, an’ —_——_——_——_—— 
shoot tuh kill at twenty-fi’ miles.”’ HEREDITARY 

“Huh?” asked Brother Jackson, cock- A teacher in one of the schoois in the 
ing his head. | North of England, says a British exchange, 

‘Yas, suh!"’ went on Pomp. “Dey not | recently received the following note from 


on’y shoot twenty-fi’ miles, but de *v kill at the mother of one of her pupils: 

| “Dear Mis,—You writ me about whip- 
gasped Jackson. “Nig-| ping Sammy. I hereby give you permis- 
git killed "bout sup-| sion to beat him up eny time it is neces- 


twent y-fi’ miles.” 
“Great Lawzy!” 
ger’d run all day an’ 





per-time, wouldn't he.?” sary to learn him lessens. He is juste like 
- his father—you have to learn him with a 
clubb. Pound nolege into him. I wante 
him to git it, and don’t pay no atenshion 
9) & to what his father says; “I'll handle him.” 


—Current Opinion. 


4 





One New York clubman tells of a quaint 
character he met while on a hunting trip 

“How is it, P: at, ths at your friend Mur-| through Canada this summer. This man 
phy is out of j jail? | was of French extraction and very proud 

“Faith, an’ the man that he killed got | of a friend of his in New York, one Gas- 
well.’’—Life. ton Lespinasse, of whom he talked con- 
stantly. 


2 





An old gentleman who is very hard of You live in New York?” he at once 
hearing was observed walking beside the | asked when the Gothamite appeared. 
railro d track. Suddenly a train ap- “T do.” ' 
proached. As it rounded a curve the whis- “You know Gaston Lespinasse?’’ 
tle gave one of those ear-destroying “No, I don’t think I ever heard of him.” 
shrieks that seem to pierce high heaven The Canadian seemed disappointed as 
A smile broke over the deaf man’s face | well as nonplussed. Then he began again: 

Chat,’ he was heard to mutter, “‘is the | “You live in New York?” 
first robin I’ve heard this spring.” "oe. 


“You do not know Gaston Lespinasse?”’ 

“Never heard of him.” 

The Canuck grinned incredulously. 
Then, with the air of one convicting an- 
other out of his own mouth, he added: 

‘ Gaston is the cook at the hotel.” 
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CLOCK PROBLEM 


(Answer next month) 








“Oh, yo’ ain’t de only seed in de sun- P= : _— 
flowah. Dere’s lots ob uddeh gals dat hab The solutions depend upon the principle 
called me Sugah befoah ah ebeh heahd ob pee the minute hand snoves 12 cimes 
wo’! as fast as the hour hand. Thus, find the 

Well, man. if dev called vo Sugah dey bebe time bet we en 2 and 3 o'clock when 
S must had meant loaf sugah , mea =. clock are: 
(1) ogether 
2 } angles 

The statement is made that out West «) * 4 fo Read thew Sal H 
checkers are displacing cards as a pastime G rsd we ee One va . 

ong commercial travelers on the train ne 
and about hotels. Some of the more enter- ¥ 
prising of the travelers have provided a SHEEP PROBLEM ' 
themselves with mall folding ch cker | [wo farmers A and B had sheep, A said 

Aik ~~) Pills ‘ s’ . 
boards with checkers about the size of a| . give me one of — then I 
ry . ave as ‘ ’ oe } as 7 
big b itton. These fit into the folding wi 1ave As many a you. Said give me 


one of your sheep and I will have twice as 
|many as you. How many did each have? 
Miss Nellie Van Heest. 


bo iT | w he nh not in use, 





A se woned Lrave ler was relating his ex- — aD 
riences at a bum hotel. ANSWER TO APPLE PUZZLE 
I had been bunking at this alleged hos- There were 30 apples sold at 2 for a cent 
telry with a fellow traveler for two nights, l6 cent each), 15 cents. There were 30 
i he, ‘‘and our experience took on all the | apples sold at 3 for a cent (14 cent each), 
horror of a nightmare. In the middle of | 10 cents. Total. 25 cents. There were 60 
our last night, not sleeping well, I was | apples sold at 5 for 2 cents (4-10 cent each) | 
a ly cons us for a long time that some- | 24 cents. 
thing was wrong. Suddenly I realized that By carefully analyzing the different 
the trouble came from a leaky gas jet. amounts of apples sold, it will be found 
Wake up, Bill!’ I shouted in my | that the “proportion” of apples sold at 2 
[riend’s ear, as [ shook him violently. ‘The | for a cent gave a larger percentage of in-| 
gas 1S escaping | come than those sold at 5 for 2 cents and 
Well, « un you blam« , he growled 7 enough to offset the loes of those sold at 
—Daily Hotel Reporter 3 for a cent, an ve a cer ) Spare 
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Geraldine—I will marry you on one con- 
dition. 

Gerald—And what is that? 

Geraldine—That our marriage shall no 
be allowed to interrupt our friendship.— 
Judge. 


HIS INTENTIONS 





said the irate 
**vou have 


“See here, Mr. Huggins,”’ 
landlady to one of the boarders, 
been flirting with my daughter, and last 


Now, I want to 


night I saw you kiss her. 
», 


know just what your intentions are? 

“My intentions, Mrs. Hasher,”’ an- 
swe red the young man, “‘are nevet to do it 
again.’’—Chicago News. 


“Oh, my!’’ she exclaimed impatiently; 
‘we'll be sure to miss the first act. We've 
been waiting a good many minutes for that 
mother of mine.” 

“Hours, I should say,”’ 
tartly. 

“Ours?” she cried 
George, this is so sudden 
Journal. 


he replied, rather 


joyfully. “Oh, 
'’—Ladies’ Home 


MATERIAL OPPOSITION 


tS. 


Her Father—My boy, I like you and I 
want you to marry my girl. But have you 
spoken to her mother about. it? 
Suitor—No, sir. 
Her Father—Then make 
thing for you, I'll oppose the 
Boston Transcript. 





a sure 
match.— 


to 


Smart Teacher—And wha at is your name 
little boy? 

Little Boy—Jules. 

S. T. (poising her pencil as she pre- 
pares to write)—Jules—I suppose you 
mean Julius? And (adk lressing the second 
little boy) what is your name? 

S. L. B.—Bill —but I suppose vou'd call 
me Billious.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TWINS 

A lady was pushing a baby-buggy in 
which lay twins. A little girl asked if sh: 
might see the babies. The lady showed her 
the one, then threw back the blanket so 
she might see the other. The little girl 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Why it’s the same thing right 
over again.” 





TWINS AGAIN 

Little three-year-old Clyde went to se 
the new twins. He looked first at one 
and then the other, then turning to the 
mother, said “You dot any more?” 

Teacher—“ Marjorie! 
| lakes salty? 
Marjorie—“Because salt fish lives in 
them.”’ 


are some 


Why 
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t nd if tions from among your neighbors 
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A Brilliant Light 
From Your 
Old Lamp 


Steel Mantle Burner readily 
ordinary No, 2 size lamp. Gives a 
brilliant, white light—as much light as three 
ordinary burners No smoke, nor odor. Ws 
have tested the Steel Mantle Burner thoroughly 
and we guarantee that it will do all we claim for 
it. We will refund your money if it does not 
measure up to our guarantee. The burner 
does not “run down,” clog up, nor decrease in 
strength with continuous use Use your or- 
dinary chimney. 


This 
on to any 


acrewes 


Each burner furnished complete with mantle 
and wick all ready to screw on to your lamp 
and light up. Your family will be greatly bene- 
fited by it You know what a white, strong 
light and clean lamp chimneys mean to you 

My Offer: One Steel Mantle Lamp Burner 
given, post-paid, for a club of subscriptions 
smounting to 50 cents. Two Burners given 
for a $1 club. 


Combination Fence Too 


Six Tools 
in One 


Here is an article that you will appreciate when you repair fences 
und make new ones. n this one article are all the tools you will 
need for making or repairing fence, except a post hole digger and wire 
stretcher, and you can do a pretty good job of stretching wire with 
it This tool is guaranteed to give satisfaction—it will do the work. 
Here's what you getin this handy tool 

I'wo wire cutters that will cut as large a wire as 
occasion to cut; two pipe or rod wrenches; two 
hammers; wire splicer and pinchers 

This combination tool is made of the very 
and is a most practical article 

My Offer: Combination Fence Tool 


of subscriptions to Successful fF 


you ever have 
staple pullers; two 
best 


stecl, drop forged, 


given, post-paid, for a club 


amounting to $1 


Coin Purse and Bill Fold 


Here is 


irming 


a brand new idea in 
convenient coin purse, and also a bill fold 
purse with - ap fastener, which opens and clk 


lent of the bill fold side The bill fol 


handy, 
is the 
ses entirely in- 
lepen dis placed on the opposite 
de and islarge bi without doubling them up before 
them ‘ ! fold button snap 
f of excellent 
leather. 


purse constructior It is a 
On one side 


coin 
itton sn 


» take 
ting ilso closes with a 
The purse is made 

th genuine purse 


sed ; inches by 


ty Offer: 
< ined 


New 


Handy Flashligh the Bark? 
verve » about the 

iny times gre atly 
lectric flashlights 


home will 
need one of 
Just the thing to use 
ibout the house at night when looking 
for anything, or it is handy when reading 
the incubator thermometer, looking at the 
clock or watch, ete., ete. Then it is very 
convenient for use about the barn, in the 
hay mow, or when harnessing or unharness- 
ing a team in the dark, etc. And you would 
“ppreciate it when driving a dark road at 
night, especially if anything about the 
harness goes wrong It is an absolute 
necessity to the man with an automobile 
No danger of fire or explosion Such a 
flashlight is invaluable in time of sickness. 

This flashlight has a beautiful nickel 
ase, two-cell battery and Tungsten bulb. 

My Offer: Flashlight complete given, 
post-paid, for a club of subscriptions to 


many, 


these fine 


Successful Farming amounting to $1 


Strong 3-Blade Cattle Knife 


and farmers. Length, 
bolsters, one large 


This is a very popular knife with stockmen 
384 inches, patent stag handle, German silver 
general utility blade, one small sheep foot blade and one small spaying 
and castrating blade. Knife has full brass lining, brass rivets, and 
German silver shield. Made of good quality cutlery steel 

My Offer: Farmer's Cattle Knife given, post-paid, for 
subscriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $1 


Princess Hand Bag 


The Princess 
Hand Bag is posi- LM 

tively the newest \\ 

style bag having 
only been brought } 
ut recently, and it 
s a very practical 
article. You will be 
proud to carry this 
bag The Princess 
inches deep, 
6 inches wide at the 
top, and widening 
to 64¢ inches at the 
bottom. The Prin- 
s Bag has a very 
rong and durable 
ickeled fr 
ith strong ball 
isp that holds 
he bag securely 
d Itis made 
quality 
iter al, 


a club of 


is 62 





ime, 


_My Offer: Stylish Princess Hand Bag given, postpaid, for a club 


cTiptions to ——r Farming ~ ee to $ 





ention the ¢ 


y= * 


mvenient, economic and classy 


and post-paid, in additior your other 
more, within fifteen day fter yo r ive 


your order 


premium I 
this copy 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Iowa 
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I Am Breaking All Low 
Price Records with My 
New » Profit Plan 





H. C. Phelps, 
President 






you a me 
postcare 


200,000 of them have been sold direct 
from the factory. They have had to 
undergo the hardest test that could be 
given them. They have stood the test 
because they are made right in the larg- 
est factory of its kind in the world—and 
because they are made of second growth 
hickory split, not sawed. 

Now my new 5% profit plan together 
with my huge cash purchase of raw ma- 
terials offers you the vehicle opportunity 
of your life. 


Try Any Of My 150 
Styles 30 Days On 
Any Road—FREE 


That’s the proposition I stand ready to 


H. C. PHELPS, PRESIDENT, 


Station 201, 





My new book shows more 
styles—more illustrations— 
lower prices than I have ever ; 
been able to make before. j a \. 
My 5% profit plan is the fs 
reason. The planisexplained 
in thebook. All Lask is that 
a one 
, now while you 
have the matter in mind. 
I'll send you the big 
book postpaid, free, 
and I promise to open 
your eyes with the 
amazing offers you 
will findin the book. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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make you after you receive the book and see 
what my remarkable new offer means toyou. 


Get The Book Now 


It has 200 illustrations of styles—lowest 
prices ever offered and the fairest trial of- 
fer that could be made. 


When you send your name I’ll not only 
send you this : 
big book but 
also my new 
Free Harness 
Catalog. 

Let Phelps 
hear from 
you now. 


Address 
























